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without any other comment than averse of Scripture, which, 
for the propriety of the allusion, would have suited any tomb 
as well, the names of the last three descendants of the royal 
house of Stuart. 

Of two of these, history, of which this it fabric is so 
full, has but little to record, beyond the weakness and super- 
stition of the father, and the benevolence and purer piety of 
the younger son. But the elder has left a brighter trace 
behind him, and for a while bid fair to rival the glories and 
redeem the errors of his race. Then came a dark cloud, 
and the name of the Stuarts was blotted out for ever from the 
page of living history. It is to the heroic, daring, and 
romantic adventures of this brief though brilliant period that 
we propose to call the attention of our readers in the follow- 

ages. 
he year 1721 had opened under happy auspices for the 
partisans of the Stuarts, for an heir had been born to the 
throne, and their hopes and affections, so long chilled by the 
weakness of the father, were turned with double warmth to 
the son. All the pomp of royal etiquette had been rigorous- 
ly observed at the birth of Charles Edward. The nobles of 
his three kingdoms had been summoned to attend on this im- 
portant occasion ; the apartment was crowded with cardinals 
and prelates ; rich gifts were offered around the cradle, and 
aroyal salute from the cannon of St. Angelo showed how 
deep an interest the Catholic world still felt in the fortunes 
of a family which had sacrificed a throne to its zeal for the 
religion of its fathers. 
he first years of the young prince were passed under the 
eye of his mother, to whom he is supposed to have been in- 
debted for that heroic fortitude which was far from being a 
family trait, and in which his father was so singularly deficient. 
One of his earliest instructers was the Chevalier de Ramsay, 
the friend and the pupil of Fénélon. Charles Edward soon 
spoke English, French, and Italian with equal facility, and 
displayed very early a decided taste for music. But in 
other branches, although provided with good masters, his 
prosress was far from being great, and the President Des 
rosses, who had frequent opportunities of seeing him in his 
youth, says that his mind at twenty was by no means so well 
formed as it ought to have been in a prince of that age. It 
was not, however, from any want of intelligence, but his 
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which gave a freer play to his natural vivacity, and enabled 
him to preserve the active habits he had formed in the 


cam) 

Huoting in the Pontine marshes is not that tame amuse- 
ment which it has come to be with us. You build a hut of 
boughs and branches, or, clearing away the earth from some 
moss-covered ruin, spread a bed of leaves or straw in one 
corner, and your table of stone in another. Here you come 
for shelter from the storm, and here is cooked the game 
which you have won during the day, and here you sleep. 
Around you expands the broad tract of the marshes, with 
its long grass and green trees, so beautiful to the eye. Be- 
fore you is the deep blue of the Mediterranean, where you 
see the sun set with a glow unknown to northern climes ; 
and at night you may hear afar off the deep murmur 
of its waves mingling with the solemn voices of the night 
wind. Behind you and at your side, mountains, girding the 
plain as with a’ cincture, and swelling upward, one behind 
another, till they are lost in the distance. The Circean 
cape to the south, with its dark outline stretching boldly into 
the sea, and reminding you of Ulysses and Circe, and the 
days when history and fable were one. To the east the pre- 
cipitous wall of the Apennines, with Cora, whence Juno’s 
temple looks down upon you from its rocky seat, and Massi- 
mo, hanging like an eagle’s nest amid precipices and crags. 
‘And on the north the gently swelling slope of the Alban 
mount, with the white-walled convent that crowns its wooded 
cone, and the vineyards and olive-orchards that cluster in 
rich profusion round its base. And the game is worthy of 
a scene where every object carries you back to days in 
which the chase was a living image of war ; the boar, with 
his bristled skin, his foam-covered tusks, and flaming eyes. 
The dogs, a strong, bold breed, and trained to the deadly sport, 
rouse the fierce animal from his lair, and, yelling wildly on 
his track, tell you where to look for the prey: On he comes, 
with a quick, short step, grinding his teeth until the foam 
flies from them like spray, his small eyes glowing like living 
ire, and breaking his way with headlong speed through bush 
and brake. Every huntsman has his stand in the space 
through which he is expected to pass, and each fires in turn, 
as he draws nigh ; but it is a quick hand and a sure eye and 
perfect coolness alone that can give you success. Woe, too, 
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yn was assembling in the north, and a fleet of trans- 
junkirk, Marshal Saxe, who till then had mani- 
t litle inclination for the enterprise which he had 
sen to command, was completely won over by the 
enthusiasm, and entered heartily into his views. 
» it is true, still refused to receive him at court, 
egotiations were drawn out through indirect chan 
here, at last, was something done, and something 
id the speedy promise of more. 

these bright prospects were suddenly overcast. A 
catered the French and English fleets, as they were 
point of engaging, and wrecked several transports 
a portion of the troops had already been embark- 
shal Saxe was ordered -into Flanders to take com- 
the army, with which he fought, next year, the de- 
tla of Fontenoy ; and the court relapsed into that 
tergiversation and indifference by which it had al- 
led the patience of the Jacobites so. severely. 
Edward retired to Gravelines, deeply depressed, but 
artened ; and not long afterwards, took a house in 
bourhood of Paris, where, to use his own words, he 
"7 erm) MV 2 — 
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ship, commanded by Captain Brett, afterwards Lord Percy. 
The Elizabeth immediately ranged up with her, and opened a 
destructive fire. For several hours a beavy cannonade was 
kept up on both sides, during which boih captains were 
wounded, and each vessel suffered severely. At the sound 
of the first gun, Charles Edward, forgetting his assumed 
character, hurried to the deck, calling loudly for a sword, 
and insisting that the Doutelle should come in for her part 
of the honors of the combat. ‘ Monsieur Abbé,” said 
Walsh, taking him hastily by the arm, “ this is not your 
place ; have the goodness to withdraw to your cabin.” ‘The 
combat lasted till nightfall, when both ships, being too much 
disabled to keep the sea, sought the nearest ports, as best 
they could. The Doutelle held on her course, but this cas- 
ual encounter deprived the young prince of his arms and 
stores, which had been embarked on board the Elizabeth. 

‘Once again they were menaced with the same danger, from 
three ships of war which they fell in with, towards the south 
of Long island, and only escaped by keeping close under the 
western coast of Barra, and anchoring between South Uist 
and Eriska. As they approached the land, an eagle was 
seen hovering over the ship. ‘It is the king of birds,” said 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, “ come to welcome your Royal 
Highness to Scotland.” It was the Ist of July, and with a 
joyful heart Charles Edward set foot, for the first time, on 
the soil of that kingdom towards which, from earliest child- 
hood, his hopes and his wishes had been directed. 

His first care was to despatch a messenger to Boisdale 
of Clanranald, by whose influence over the mind of the 
elder brother he hoped to obtain an immediate declaration 
of the clan. Boisdale obeyed the summons, but with a 
manner which showed there was little to be hoped from the 
interview. ‘I can count upon MacDonald of Sleat, and the 
laird of MacLeod,” said the prince. ‘¢ Undeceive your- 
self,” was the inauspicious reply ; ‘they have both resolved 
not to raise a single man, unless your Royal Highness comes 
attended with regular forces.” 

This was a bad outset, and some of the party, it is said, 
began already to wish themselves safely back in France. 
Charles Edward was not so easily discouraged, but, setting 
sail, held on his way among the islands, to Loch Nanuagh, 
between Moidart and Arisaig, where he again cast anchor. 
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and, repairing to Charles’s head-quarters, frankly declared his 
disapprobation of the enterprise. ‘Tis true,” said the 
prince, “I am come alone, when you looked to see me with 
an army. Evasive answers, and hopes which ps are 
false, are all that I have been able to get from the ministers 
of Louis, and I thank Heaven for it. Let the Elector of 
Hanover surround himself with foreign guards ; it is to the 
nation itself that I look for support. ‘The first victory will, 
perhaps, hasten the arrival of the French, who will then 
come as allies, not as protectors.” ‘Give me a few da’ 
for deliberation,” said Lochiel, already moved by the 
prince’s energy and fire. ‘No, no,” replied he, with in- 
creasing animation, ‘ I have already a few friends with me. 
With these I shall raise the royal standard, and announce to 
Great Britain that Charles Stuart is come to reclaim the 
crown of his ancestors, or perish in the attempt. Lochiel, 
whose faith and friendship my father has so often vaunted, 
may remain at home ; the newspapers will announce to him 
the fate of his prince.” This bitter reproach was too much 
for the gallant-spirited chieftain. ‘‘ Be it what it may, I will 
share it with you, and so shall all those over whom nature or 
fortune has given me control.” 

‘Without loss of time he returned home to gather his clan. 
This was all that Clanranald was waiting for in order to call 
out his own ; and small parties were soon afoot under the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch and Tierndreich. The rendez- 
vous was fixed at Glenfinnin, a long, narrow valley, watered 
by the little torrent of Finnin, and opening on Loch Shiel, 
with a mound in the centre, on which the royal standard was 
to be raised. 

Hither Charles Edward repaired on the morning of the 
19th of August ; but not a plaid was to be seen, and the 
solemn silence of a mountain solitude overhung the glen. 
The only trace of living thing that he could descry was a 
sombre little hut, and towards this he directed his steps. 
‘The occupants received him with respect, but could give 
him no relief from his perplexity. It was eleven in the 
morning, and two hours had passed anxiously away, when the 
notes of adistant pibroch were heard among the hills. As 
the sound became more distinct, it was recognized as that of 
the Camerons ; and shortly after, eight hundred clansmen 
were seen winding their way through the pass to the place 
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Highland impetuosity as far as Garvymore, where he paused 
awhile to give his army a short breathing-space. But why 
lose more time in following an enemy who already gives him- 
self up for conquered, when, by pressing forward, he might 
seize upon the capital, gathering in his adherents all along the 
important districts through which he would pass, and strik- 
ing terror into his adversaries by a blow so daring and so un- 
expected ? ‘ To Edinburgh ) to Edinburgh !” then, was the 
universal cry, and thither he directed his course, marching 
cheerfully at the head of his men, with his Highland bonnet 
and plaid, and thé brogues which he had sworn never to 
change until he had beaten his enemy.* 

At Blair, the seat of the Duke of Athol, the clan gath- 
ered promptly around the Marquis of Tullibardine, who, by 
all the Jacobites, was looked upon as the real duke. As 
he continued his advance, the flame spread wider and wider. 
Sir George Murray and Lord Nairne came to offer him their 
swords, and the laird of Gask came with his tenantry, and 
the laird of Aldie with his, and as he approached Perth, he 
was joined by the duke, at the head of two hundred men. 
He was now in the midst of the cherished associations of his 
race, for Perth had been the favorite residence of the three 
Roberts and the first and second James, and ata short league’s 
distance was the venerable abbey of Scone, where the Scot- 
tish kings were wont to receive their crown, in the days of 
Scotland’s freedom. No wonder, then, that the inhabitants 
should flock out to meet him, welcoming him with feasts and 
acclamations, and the blushing dames plead for the honor of a 
kiss from his royal lips ! 

Here he staid a week, in order to introduce a little more 
system into his army, and exercise his men to some general 
evolutions, and raise a small contribution among the inhabit- 
ants; for a single guinea was all that remained of the money 





© This is alluded to in a song of the times : — 


“0, better loved he canna be, 
‘et when we sec him wearin, 
Our Highland garb sae. gracefully, 
"T in aye the mair endeai 
‘Though a’ th 
Be but iple bonnet, 
Ere lang we ‘ll see of kingdoms three 
‘The royal crown upon it.” 
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banners, to a descendant of the Stuarts; and at length, on 
the 17th, from the heights of Corstorphine, he caught his 
first view of Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile, the royal city was a scene of confusion and 
dismay ; for of all its old fortifications the castle alone was 
tenable, and the army on which it had relied for defence was 
still at a distance. A few corps of volunteers had been 
hastily raised, in the urgency of the moment, and there were 
still two companies of Cope’s dragoons, which he had left 
behind him on his march into the Highlands. But the dan- 

er from within was no less imminent than that from without ; 
for the Jacobites formed. a large proportion of the popula- 
tion, and hatred to the Union would probably range many of 
the Whigs on the same side. The lord provost and coun- 
sellors themselves were well known to favor the prince in 
their hearts ; and although they continued to perform all 
their functions with a strict regard to their oath of office, it 
was difficult to believe that they would neglect so favorable 
an opportunity of aiding a cause to which they were so warm- 
ly attached. When the news of Charles Edward’s landing 
first came, his enterprise had seemed so rash that no one 
ever dreamed of any thing like a serious contest. His fol- 
lowers were said to be a few wild Highlanders and men of 
desperate fortunes, whom the riot act alone would be suffi- 
cient to disperse. ‘Thus every apprehension was lulled, and 
men continued their usual avocations with little or no inter- 
ruption. Every other question was absorbed in the ap- 
roaching elections. But when it was known that Sir John 
Cope had commenced a retreat, that the prince was in full 
march for the capital, and that the country was rising on all 
sides to his support, men began to look upon his undertal 
ing in a more serious light ; the Jacobites, with hopes w! 
they could but imperfectly conceal, and the Hanoverians, 
with a dejection proportioned to their former confidence. 
Every thing now wore the aspect of a surprise ; sudden 
alarms, exaggerated reports, hope and fear : prevailing by 
turns, each transition equally sudden and equally extreme ; 
counsels uncertain, and varying with every new tale ; the ill 
disguised exultation of anticipated triumph and party hate, 
the more bitter from having been so long suppressed ; and 
that indefinable agitation with which men look forward to 
some great event, from which they know not whether they 
have most to hope or to fear. . 
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His hair fell in ringlets from under his simple blue 
as he rode along, the youthful bloom of his counte~ 
ind the mingled grace and dignity of his manners, 
th a burst of admiration from the assembled mul 
ome stubborn old Whigs pretended to discover in 
a slight dash of melancholy, which was of no good 
ora day of triumph. But for far the greater part it 
smile and air of Robert Bruce, and as they fed their 
upon this resemblance to one so dear, they prome 
selves that the Bruce’s star, too, would shine upon 
ll that his simple bonnet of blue would soon be ex- 
for the crown of the three kingdoms. t the 
late stood James Hepburn of Keith, a gray-headed 
well known for his hostility to the principles of di- 
ht, but who, seeing in the return of the Stuarts 
hope of obtaining the revocation of the detested act 
h, now advanced, with his sword drawn and a solemn 
her the prince to his apartment. 


a happy day for Charles Edward. ‘Thus far every 
i succeeded even beyond his warmest hopes ; and as 
I his paternal halls of Holyrood, the cries of the 
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signed them on the field of Bannockburn. The Camerons and 
Appin Stuarts formed the left wing, under Lord George 
Murray ; and in the centre were the MacGregors, with the 
levies of the Duke of Perth. ‘The second line was com- 
posed of the Athols and Robertsons on the right, and the 

facLachlans and MacDonalds of Glencoe on the left. 
The prince placed himself, with a small body-guard, between 
the two lines. An old cannon, too much shattered to be 
loaded with any thing but powder, but which the Highlanders 
looked upon with a sort of .blind veneration, was their only 
artillery. The English army, though nearly equal in number, 
was drawn up in a single line, with the cavalry on the flanks, 
and six pieces of artillery on the right. 

Although the men had been under arms since three o’clock, 
it was broad day when the battle began; but the mist was 
still dense, and, swaying to and fro as the sunbeams broke 
through it, served to conceal the inequalities of the Highland 
line. "As they came within gun-sbot, they discharged their 
firelocks, and, shouting their war-cry, rushed forward, with 
drawn claymores, upon the enemy’s ranks. Each man held 
a naked dirk in his left band, and on his arm the little target, 


« Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death #0 often dashed aside.” 


The English presented their bayonets, and stood firm to re- 
ceive the shock. But the hardy mountaineers, stooping on 
one knee, struck up the bayonets with their targets, pierced 
their enemies from below with their swords, and throwing the 
dead bodies upon the second line, pressed on in their head- 
long career. ‘I'wo balls pierced the chief of the MacGregors, 
as he was advancing to the charge : — ‘I am not dead, my 
children,” cried he, instantly raising himself upon his elbow, 
“Tam looking at you to see if you do your duty.” The 
Stuarts and Camerons rushed upon the artillery, and mastered 
itina moment. The British line wavered ; the cavalry turned 
and fled, and in a moment the field was covered with the fly- 
ing and their pursuers, and wounded and dead, and scattered 
arms ; while here and there a few, held at bay by the nature of 
the ground, strove to make good their stand, or yielded them- 
selves prisoners, without waiting to count their enemies. A 
large number of standards, six cannon, a supply of tents, 
ammunition, and baggage, and a military chest of four thou- 
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prise, and demands mature consideration. The country is 
thickly peopled, and the parties nicely balanced. You have 
friends there, it is true ; but they are so closely watched, 
that you cannot count upon them. ‘The king is absent, but 
the cabinet is on its guard, with all the means and resources 
of an established government at its command. The troops 
are scattered, but they are gathering rapidly, and the ministry 
are levying new forces. Meanwhile, you have rivers to 
cross, and fortifed towns to pass, and supplies and provisions 
to collect on your march from men whom you dare not irritate 
by your exactions, although you can seldom hope to win them 
by your forbearance. And what are your means for so great 
an ‘enterprise? An army flushed indeed by victory, but 
which that very victory has reduced to a bare third of its 
original number ; for a battle, as you well know, is for your 
Highlanders the signal of temporary desertion ; if conquered, 
to seek a refuge, — if victorious, to secrete their plunder and 
enjoy their triumph. Soon they will all be back again, and 
many more with them, whom the sound of victory and the sight 
of spoil will draw forth, thus swelling your ranks and keeping 
alive that spirit of enthusiasm which stands them in the 
of discipline. Await, then, their return; hasten the Tong: 
romised succours of France ; establish yourself more firmly 
in Scotland ; and then, with all the resources of one kingdom 
at your command, you can march with confidence and 
security to the conquest of another.” 

Some went still further. According to them, the mis- 
fortunes of the Stuarts had commenced with their claims to 
the throne of England. It was this that had brought the 
lovely Mary to the scaffold, and Charles had atoned by the 
same bloody penalty for an elevation so fatal to his race. 
“Think, then, of Scotland, the birthplace of your fathers, the 
true source of their greatness, the only spot where their 
names are hallowed by bright and enduring associations. 
Make this the foundation of your strength, the starting-point 
of your new career. Tepeal that detested Union, by which 
her pure fame has been degraded and the blood of her chil- 
dren made the spoil of a foreign tyrant. Redeem her from 
this abasement ; restore her to her former glory and her in- 
alienable rights ; atone for the humiliation which the ill-judged 

olicy, the fatal ambition, of your fathers, have brought upon 
her and what may you not hope from the self-devotion of 
gratitude, and the irresistible energy of independence?” 
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ublic dinner and the visit of his posts ; and in the evening 
alls and receptions, where the wives and daughters of the 
Jacobites displayed their richest attire, and oftentimes, won 
his grace and affability, would send next morning to 
pledge the jewels he had praised, in order to raise contribu- 
tions for the good cause. New levies, too, were coming in 
from the mountains ; new chiefs declaring their adherence 
and enrolling their vassals ; and, notwithstanding the cautious 
policy of the Lowlands, a few small bands of volunteers were 
Taised in the But the most important event of all 
was the arrival of the Marquis d’Equilles as ambassador 
from France, with letters from the king, and a small supply 
of arms and ammunition ; and although he was not yet author- 
ized to announce his mission openly, yet the presence of a 
Frenchman of rank, and the assurance that he would soon be 
followed by others with money and supplies, seemed a suffi- 
cient proof that the court of Versailles was at last beginning 
to open its eyes to its true interest, and would not long de- 
lay those more extensive succours, with the aid of which it 
would be so easy to decide the contest. 

Feeble as these supplies were, Charles Edward resolved 
to put off his march into England no longer. Meeting the 
opposition of his council with the letters of his English ad- 
herents, who complained of being thus left a defenceless 
prey to the Hanoverians, he announced his fixed determina- 
tion of entering England immediately, even at the risk of 
doing it alone. “I will raise my banner there,” said he, 
“as I did in Scotland ; the faithful subjects of’ my father 
will gather round it, and with them I will either conquer or 
perish.” The council yielded, and orders were issued for 
the march. By the troops the tidings were received with 
enthusiasm, for they were wearied with the monotonous in- 
action of a camp, and longed once more for the excitement 
of battles and marches. In a general review of all the forces, 
they were found to amount to little more than seven thou- 
sand men; but Scotland had been won with but half this 
number, destitute both of horse and artillery, and now they 
were supported by five hundred cavalry, they had seven 
cannon and four mortars, and, what was of far more account 
than all this, were glowing with enthusiasm and flushed by 
success. 


‘Meanwhile, the interval had been employed by the Eng 
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tion to the powers of havoc and blood. But Lochiel, in 
drawing his sword, wounded himself in the hand, and the 
evil omen immediately spread a superstitious dread through 
the ranks. 

Crossing one more watercourse, the little streamlet of 
Esk, they halted at Redding, where they were soon after 
joined by the rest of the army. Charles now concentrated 

is forces, and advanced to lay siege to Carlisle. This city 
had once been classed among the strong posts of the kingdom, 
for it was the capital of the county, and exposed by its situa- 
tion to sudden attacks from the Scottish border. But in the 
more tranquil times which had succeeded the union of the 
two crowns, the greater part of its defences had been suffer- 
ed to fall to decay ; and although the rampart still remained 
entire, it was in no condition to withstand a serious attack, 
and the only part which offered any chance of effectual re~ 
sistance was the castle. ‘The army of Marshal Wade, how- 
ever, was within supporting distance ; and the governor, rely- 
ing upon this, resolved to defend himself to the last. 

‘The moment Charles Edward learned that Wade was 
marching to the relief of Carlisle, he resolved to advance at 
once and offer him battle. Accordingly, leaving a small 
detachment before the town, he pressed forward with all his 
forces to Brampton, on the road to Newcastle. There he 
learned that the English general was still so far off, that, by a 
vigorous attack, he might hope to get possession of Carlisle 
before the relieving army could come up. The detachment 
he had left not being strong enough for this, a new one was 
despatched, under the Duke of Perth, to urge on the siege, 
while the main body remained at Brampton to watch the 
movements of the enemy. The trench was immediately 
opened, the Duke of Perth and Marquis of Tullibardine 
working, as they had fought, at the head of their men; the 
batteries were planted within eighty-five yards of the parapet, 
in spite of the fire of the garrison, which was heavy and well 
sustained, and fascines and ladders prepared for an assault. 
The governor now began to despair of making good his 
defence, and on receiving a second summons, hung out a 
white flag and offered to capitulate. Charles Edward came 
in person to receive the keys of the city, and Wade, on 
learning its surrender, retraced his steps towards Newcastle. 

Two plans of action now presented themselves to the 
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so beautifully one of the highest offices of poetry, by pre- 
serving the memory of noble actions in the simple language 
of the heart. At Manchester, the prince divided his army 
into two columns, in order to advance more rapidly. His 
ranks were gradually filling up. Manchester and Preston 
bad furnished six hundred recruits. A. still more touching 
instance of devotion awaited him at Stockport. It was from 
an old lady by the name of Skyring that it came. When an 
infant in her mother’s arms, she had been carried to see the 
landing of Charles the Second, and from that day loyalty 
became her worship. During the long exile of the Stuarts, 
she had every year set apart a portion of her income as a 
tribute to her rightful sovereign, carefully concealing from 
whom it came, lest her name should awaken unpleasant rec- 
ollections of the ingratitude with which the services and sac- 
rifices of her father had been repaid. And now that the 
last of this cherished race was come to claim his rights, old 
and infirm as she was, she sold her jewels and her plate, in 
order to raise a small sum for his aid, and brought it to him 
in a purse, and laid it at his feet; ‘* And now,” said she, 
“let me die, for mine eyes have beheld him.” 

At Macclesfield the two columns met again. The ad- 
vanced posts of the Duke of Cumberland were at Newcas- 
tle under Lyne, in Staffordshire, near enough to cut them 
off from the road to London. To prevent this, and deceive 
the enemy, a party of thirty horse was sent forward on the 
Newcastle road, as if the whole army were marching in that 
direction. Cumberland fell into the snare, and prepared 
himself for battle. Meanwhile, the prince was pressing for- 
ward in two columns, by Congleton and Gasworth, to Der- 
bp which he entered in triumph on the 4th of December. 

‘he road was now open, and London but forty leagues dis- 
tant. 

Charles Edward had hardly entered his quarters, when a 
courier from Scotland brought him the welcome intelligence 
of the arrival of Lord Drummond at Montrose, with his 
own regiment, the royal Scotch, two squadrons of cavalry, 
and the pickets of the Irish brigade of Count Lally, whose 
tragic death,® after years of brilliant service, has left so deep 





* The filial piety of Lally Tollendal was a noble example for the Prince 
of Moskowa. But the son of Marshal Ney still retains his seat in the 
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hensive of opposition. ‘The ardor of his troops, who, 
boasting that they had penetrated farther into England than 
their fathers had ever done, were eager to be led to bat- 
tle; the promises of his adherents, who, from all sides, 
gave him the strongest attestations of their zeal for his cause ; 
the landing of one part of his reinforcements, with the as- 
surance that the first fair wind would bring the remainder, 
under the guidance of his brother and the Duke of Riche- 
Jieu ;— these bad inspired him with such confidence, that he 
had almost fancied himself at the gates of Whitehall, when 
he was thus suddenly summoned to retrace his steps towards 
Scotland. It was in vain that he urged every argument, 
answered every objection, —that he addressed himself to 
the personal feelings, the pride, the love of glory, the pro- 
fessions of loyalty of the chiefs, and with tears of indigna- 
tion and rage declared that be had rather be buried twenty 
feet under ground than give his consent to a measure so 
fatal. Thé resolve of the council had been taken, and ha 
was compelled to yield. 

‘The retreat began before break of day, and for a while 
the troops marched cheerfully on, in the confidence that 
three days more would bring them to London. But as day 
began to dawn, and they began to recognize by the way-side 
the same houses and fields which they had passed by but two 
days before, — ‘¢ What does this mean ?”’ said one to anoth- 
er. ‘Is this the victory that has been promised us? Or 
have we been beaten, that we are condemned to retreat ?”? 
And the feeling, gathering strength as it spread from rank to 
rank, at length broke out in one unanimous cry of indigna~ 
tion, which the chiefs, with all the weight of their hereditary 
authority, could scarcely suppress. The prince came in the 
rear, silent, dejected, unheeding what was said or done 
around him. ‘The hour of hope was past, and the fate of 
the Stuarts was sealed for ever. 

‘Two days passed before the Duke of Cumberland became 
folly aware of the enemy’s intentions ; and then, mounting a 

rt of his foot behind the cavalry, and despatching orders to 
Miarshal Wade to ‘cut off the road to Scotland, he pressed 
forward in pursuit. But with the double advantage of a two 
days’ start and the habitual rapidity of their movements, the 
Highlanders were already too far in advance to be overtaken. 
‘Wade continued to move with his usual hesitation, and when 
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until bitter experience comes to check its expansion 
roofs it brings, in far too great abundance, of the self 
of human motives and the insincerity of man’s pro- 
. ‘The army of reserve, which had not yet moyed 
erth, was ordered to hasten forward in order to effect 
Htion with the main body, and with his united forces, 
usand men in all, he proceeded to lay siege to Stir- 
The town surrendered in two days, and the eitadel, 
ke that of Edinburgh, upon a precipitous rock, was 
ately invested. 

loss of this important post might have produced an- 
evulsion in public feeling, still wavering between the 
ties. ‘Lo prevent so futal an occurrence, the Eng- 
eral resolved to advance and offer battle. Like Sir 
Hope, he was too fully convinced of the superiority of 
Liplined battalions to doubt for a moment the result 5 
cordingly, without waiting for the reinforcements 
were hourly expected, he put himself at the head of 


bt thousand men he bad at hand, and marched rapidly 
i towards Stirling. But before he set out upon his 
he caused five gibbets to be erecied in one of the 
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sey drew up his men in two lines, with the Glasgow 
ers and the clan of Campbell for a reserve. Among 
ficers in the first line was one whose name was one 
become glorious in the battle-fields of the New World, 
lant Wolfe. The British general had easily divined 
my’s intention in taking possession of the plateau, and 
rward a regiment of cavalry in order to seize upon it 
they could make good their hold. But it was too 
The advantage of position was already lost, and it 
lemained to be seen what discipline and experience 
lo towards atoning for the neglect. 

prince’s army came out upon the plateau in two 
ps, which, displaying to the right and left, were quick- 
ed in line of battle. On this day the MacGregors 
with the MacDowals the post of honor on the right. 
furray commanded on the right, and Lord 
inond on the left. In the second line were the regi- 
which had recently arrived from France. ‘* Lally,’? 
harles Edward, as he rode along the line, ** those 
1 know you ; they fought at Fontenoy.” ‘ True, my 
” replied the gallant veteran ; ‘but to renew our 
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would have retained his Highlanders at their post, and pre- 
vented that general desertion with which his victory threaten- 
ed him. But dissensions had begun to creep in among his 
officers, and the demoralizing effects of retreat upon an army 
s0 loosely organized were apparent in all their movements. 
Instead of following up their success, and pressing upon the 
enemy before be could recover from his panic, the time was 
Jost in idle recriminations, and the strength of the army vainly 
wasted in the siege of the castle of Stirling, which, firm on 
its rocky base, set all their efforts at defiance. 

There was another cause, too, for this delay ; and in order 
to trace it to its source, we must go back to Italy, and to the 
year 1719. In that year had been completed the negotia- 
tions for the marriage of the Chevalier of St George with 
the Princess Mary Casimir Clementine Sobieski, grand- 
daughter of the heroic king of Poland, and believed to be 
cone of the richest heiresses of Europe. Her father, having 
failed of an election to the throne, was living in Austria 
under the protection of Charles the Sixth, and it seemed as 
though there was something in the destiny of the two be- 
trothed which gave a peculiar propriety to their union. But 
the moment that the tidings of an event so important to the 
seanquility of his own family reached the ears of George of 
E gland, he addressed a strong remonstrance to the im- 
perial court, complaining of this infraction of the friendship 
that subsisted between the two nations, and calling upon 
emperor to interpose his authority in order to prevent its 
accomplishment. Charles readily complied with his demand, 
and forbade the marriage; and shortly after, the young 
princess, who had escaped with her mother and was on her 
way to Italy, was arrested at Innspruck, and shut up in a con- 
vent. The evil star of the Stuarts seemed to extend its 
fatal influence to all those who ventured to share in their 
fortunes. 

Among the exiles of the insurrection of 1715 was John 
‘Walkenshaw, Baron of Baronsfield, one of the prisoners of 
Sheriffemoor, but who had succeeded in making his escape in 
time to avoid the fate by which so many of his companions 
had atoned for their fidelity to the exiled monarch. From 
that time he had continued to live on the continent, still at- 
tached to the cause for which he had hazarded life and for- 
tune, and ever ready to give new proofs of his devotion. 
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earliest childhood, she had heard so often ; his youth, the 
charms of his manners, the graces of his person, the romantic 
enterprise in which he was engaged, all conspired to awaken 
a feeling in her young heart, which she at first may have 
mistaken for loyalty, though she soon discovered that it was 
love. The camp was so near, and a long siege leaves so 
many hours unemployed, that Charles Edward, without any 
apparent neglect of his duty, could easily find ‘time for long 
end earnest interviews. He had the story of his own ro- 
mantic adventures to tell, and could draw for her bright pic 
tures of the sunny South; she, the youthful remembrances 
with which his mother’s name was so closely interwoven, 
and that loveliest of all pictures, woman’s heart, unconscious- 
ly yielding, with all the fervor and self-devotion of her sex, to 
the pure and gentle inspirations of a first and ardent love. 
Sincere and honorable in his feelings, Charles Edward prom- 
ised himself that he would soon be able to place her by his 
side upon the throne of Scotland ; for she was of an ancient 
family, allied to the first houses of the kingdom, whose at- 
tachment would become all the stronger for so marked a dis- 
tinction. But she had read the future with woman’s truer 
instinct, and thought rather of the day when her voice and 
her love would be the sole charm and solace of his exile. 
And she was true to her word, and, when every hope had 
failed him, and the nearest and dearest had abandoned him to 
his fate, she sought him out in his solitude, and in the darkest 
hour of his adversity united her destiny with his. 

The drama was fast drawing to a close. The Duke of 
Cumberland, who, after the fall of Carlisle, had returned to 
London, no sooner received the news of the battle of Fal- 
kirk, than he resolved no longer to intrust the command of 
the army to subordinate hands, but, putting himself at its head, 
to complete the reconquest of Scotland by the most vigor- 
ous measures. He accordingly hastened to Edinburgh, drew 
around him all those who had been distinguished for their 
adhesion to his family, issued the severest instructions for 
the treatment of the rebels, and, proclaiming his intention of 
putting a speedy termination to the war, marched out with 
ten thousand men, in two columns, to meet the enemy. 
Charles Edward would gladly have risked the chances of: 
another, battle; but his army was too much reduced by the 
customary desertion of the Highlanders to justify so hazard- 
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Duke of Cumberland hastened to take the field. Charles 
Edward made every effort to collect his army; but six 
thousand men were all that he could bring together, and part 
of these were soon dispersed again by the scarcity of provis- 
ions. Cumberland advanced towards Inverness, and en- 
camped within a few miles of his antagonist. Charles hoped 
to make up for his inferiority by a night atack, in which his 
men would have the advantage of their familiarity with the 
ground. ‘Two thousand men were collected for the enter- 
rise, and midnight, when the English camp would be buried 
in that deep slumber which follows an evening of debauch, 
was fixed upon for the onset. But the night was so dark 
that even the Highlanders were delayed in their march, and 
at two in the morning they were still three miles from the 
enemy. Charles Edward was at hand with a strong rein- 
forcement, which he had collected in order to support the 
main body. Several of the chiefs still insisted upon proceed 
ing ; but Murray, whose prudence as a tactician led him 
more than once to mistake the character of the troops he 
commanded, and the real nature of his position, ordered a 
retreat. ‘Tired, disappointed, and hungry, the men retraced 
their steps. 

At break of day, Cumberland, little dreaming of the 
danger he had escaped, was under arms and advanced to offer 
battle. And now, for the first time, the prince allowed his 
impatience to overcome him. Six thousand men were all 
that he could muster, and his enemy counted ten thousand ; 
but great as the disparity was, he resolved to risk an engage- 
ment. His council opposed his resolution with arguments 
and entreaties ; they painted the state of the two armies, the 
one exhausted by privations and hunger, the other fresh-and 
vigorous from a well stored camp. ‘They urged the neces- 
sity of giving time for the remainder of the clans to come in; 
that every day would bring him a new accession of strength, 
and diminish that of his antagonist ; that, by confining himself 
to a war of skirmishes and surprises, he could draw his 
enemy into the mountains, entangle him in their passes, 
harass him by cutting off his supplies, weaken him by sur- 
prising his detachments, and, having once got the advantage 
of number, of position, and ‘of feeling upon his side, attack 
him at his own choice, and with the certainty of success. 
‘The French minister threw himself at Charles’s feet, and beg- 
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is, with his cannon on one flank, and his cavalry on the 
Each division being composed of four: regiments, 
iment came in this manner to serve as a support for 
, so that, if the impetuous onset of the Highlanders 
veak through one, there would still be three more to 
Ine before they could complete their victory. And 
to deprive them of the defence of their targets, the 
re ordered to present their bayonets obliquely, so as 
heir blow, not at the enemy immediately before them, 
the one at his side. As a record of Preston and 
free permission was granted, by the order of the day, 
one that was willing to confess himself a coward, 
raw before the battle began; and certain death was 
ed as the punishment of those who dared to desert 
asts after the signal had been given. ‘+ Flanders! 
31? was the reply, for there, at least, these same 
won the name of veterans. 

plain of Culloden is a vast heath, extending from 
west, with nearly a level surface between the moun= 
id the sea. ‘There was nothing in the nature of the 
to favor the tactics at the mountaineers, no strong 
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struck too deep, and his officers, gathering around him, forced 
him from the field. A part of the vanquished army fled 
towards Inverness, and part, crossing the Nairn, dispersed 
themselves among the mountains. 

Resistance had ceased, but still the work of death went 
on. Cumberland lingered upon the plain to count his vies 
tims. ‘ Wolfe, blow out that insolent fellow’s brains,” 
said he to the future hero of Quebec, pointing out to him a 
wounded Highlander, who bad raised his head upon his han 
and lay gazing upon his conqueror with a bitter. smile. 
am no executioner,” replied Wolfe, and the noble rebuke was 
long treasured up with the unerring tenacity of revenge. 

The soldiers, animated by the example and approbation 
of their leader, gave full play to their thirst of blood. They 
mangled the wounded ; they mutilated the dead ; they dip- 
ped their hands in the blood, and threw it at one another 
with shouts and laughter, as children play with water. Those 
whom they did not see fit to despatch at once they stripped 
of their clothes, and, reserving them for a longer torture, left 
them naked upon the field, exposed to all the horrors of a 
tempest and a night among the mountains. Next day they 
returned, and renewed their fiendlike sports. A few unhap- 

wretches, less severely wounded, or stronger than their 
Flows, had survived the horrors of the night, and were still 
breathing. They were instantly despatched, and this might 
almost be called a deed of mercy. But on counting their 
victims anew, the third day after the battle, it was found 
that some bad either escaped, or been carried away by their 
friends. A strict search was immediately instituted through 
all the cottages of the neighbourhood, and wherever a 
wounded soldier was found, fe was mercilessly butchered. 
There was one small party which had taken refuge in a shed, 
where the shepherds had kindly sheltered them, and dressed 
their wounds. The shed was instantly set on fire, and the 
wounded men and their protectors were consumed in the 
flames, while a strong body kept guard around it, that none 
might escape. Nineteen officers, after wandering two days 
and two nights in a wood, had been admitted into a court-yard 
of one of the Culloden-house farms. The moment that 
they were discovered, they were seized, tightly bound with 
cords that entered their wounds, dragged upon a cart toa 
neighbouring inclosure, and shot; and the murderers, as if 
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of Glenbeisdale, in the canton of Moidart, where, but a few 
months before, he had landed so full of confidence and hope. 
Here he received a letter from Lord George Murray, beg- 
sng him to come and puf himself at the head of the relics 
of his army, a little more than a thousand men, who were as- 
sembled at Badenoch, and make one more effort. But he 
was now convinced that nothing could be done without the 
succours of France, which, if they bad been withheld at a 
moment when every thing seemed to promise success, would 
hardly be ventured after so fatal a reverse. His own pres- 
eace at Versailles seemed to offer the only chance of bring- 
ing the hesitating and reluctant court to a decision, while the 
utmost that he could hope to accomplish by remai in 
Scotland would be to keep up for a few weeks longer a de- 
structive partisan warfare, which, even if successful, could 
Jead to no decisive results. This reasoning, so plausible in 
itself, was supported by the advice of Clanranald and the 
other chiefs who had joined him ; and although, upon a cool- 
er examination, there ‘appear many grounds for calling its cor 
Tectness in doubt, yet it can hardly be considered surprising 
that it should have been adopted as the wisest course, at a 
moment of such deep depression. Sorrow has its intoxica- 
tion as well as joy, and few men have received from nature, 
‘or won by education, so firm a texture of mind, as to justify 
the inconsiderate condemnation which is lavished so freely 
upon the errors into which we are led by giving way to 
despondency. 

the whole country was now on the alarm ; English cruis- 
ers hovering on the coast, and guarding the passes of the 
islands, and strong bands of soldiers scattered in patrols 
along the shore and through the valleys, following like blood- 
hounds upon every track, and subjecting every nook and cor- 
ner to the most rigorous examination. Charles Edward was 
not suffered to remain long in tranquillity at his litde asylum 
of Airsaig. His traces had been discovered, and a party 
was approaching to seize him. His companions fled in dif- 
ferent directions, and he took refuge in a wood. As he was 
wandering here alone, at a loss which way to direct his steps, 
be met the pilot whom he had sent for to the isle of Skye. 
It was a cheering omen, and seemed to say that all had not 
abandoned him in this hour of need. ‘The weather was 
upon the point of changing, and the heavens were lowering 
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nobody will ever take me alive ; and woe to the first man 
that comes near me! But there is a time for every thing, 
and the most important question at this moment is how to get 
supper.”” 

hey remained there all that night and started again at day- 
break. And now a new danger presented itself ; for a few 
hours after they had left the shore, four cruisers hove in 
sight, and they were compelled to take shelter in the little 
island of Issurt, where they passed four days in a hut without 
aroof. At length they ventured out again, creeping under 
the shore of that long chain of islands which are comprised 
under the general name of Long Island, being supposed to 
have been originally all united in one. The cruisers con- 
tinued to hang upon their track, and pursue them from point 
to pei t, so that it was only by slipping in between the rocks 

lands, where they were hidden from view, that they 
succeeded in escaping. In this manner they came back 
again to Benbecula, closely pursued by an English cruiser, 
which was happily driven off by a sudden squall, just as they 
came to shore. Here, while they lived on shell-fish, secreting 
themselves during the day in a little hut, the entrance of 
which was so low that they were obliged to crawl into it on 
hands and knees, one of the party was sent to invite the old 
chief of Clanranald, who lived on Long Island, to an inter- 
view, and another with letters to Lochiel and Murray of 
Broughton, the prince’s secretary. Clanranald came in the 
night, attended by his children’s tutor, MacDonald, or, as he 
was commonly called, MacEachen, who from that time at- 
tached himself to the prince’s person. The old chief was 
deeply moved to find the son of his sovereign in this miserable 
little hovel, with his clothes falling in shreds from about him, 
and his whole frame extenuated by hunger and fatigue. It 
would have been dangerous for both to have carried him to 
his own dwelling ; but MacEachen was ordered to conduct 
him to a little country-house at Corodale, a valley in the 
centre of South Uist. After the huts and caverns in which 
he had been living, this seemed to Charles like a palace. 
Here he remained several weeks. Nearly all the inhabitants 
of the island were partisans of his family, and none would 
be likely to betray him, even if they bad known that he was 
among them. Game was plenty, and he amused himself with 
Gshing and shooting, and was sometimes not a litle surprised 
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never seen the prince, and knew him only by the songs 
which recorded his early triumphs, and the tales which were 
whispered from mouth to mouth of his subsequent disasters 
and dangers. O’Niel and MacEachen accompanied her to 
the first interview, for they alone knew the secret of his 
hiding-place. She found him in a little cavern formed by 
crevice in the rocks, his garments soiled, his cheeks pale, his 
eyes hollow and sunken, his hands covered with a cutaneous 
disorder which he had contracted in shifting about from hovel 
to hovel and cavern to cavern, and his whole aspect so care- 
woro and haggard that she burst into tears at the sight. But 
his cheerfulness soon dried her tears, and the gayety with 
which he spoke of his own appearance and situation made 
her laugh in despite of her melancholy. After staying as long 
as she dared, she gave hima basket of provisions and a change 
of linen, which she had brought for his use, and took her 
leave, with the promise of a speedy return. If before this 
she had felt disposed to make an effort in his favor, she was 
now resolved to save him at every hazard. Her mother was 
at the isle of Skye, which would’ afford a sufficient pretext 
for a journey thither ; and as she was frequently in the habit 
of making these little excursions, sometimes all alone, and 
sometimes with a single attendant, there was every reason to 
hope that this also might pass off without attracting attention. 
‘The chief difficulty lay in framing a suitable disguise for the 
prince ; for at this moment every person was closely watched, 
and there was no such thing as travelling in security, without 
@ passport that covered the whole party. ‘The habits of the 
country suggested an expedient. Mrs. MacDonald was a 
thrifty housewife, and would be glad to have an able-bodied 
maid to assist her in her spinning. ‘This would be a suf- 
ficient reason for introducing another name upon the passport, 
and, the first step made sure, fortune would decide the rest. 
The prince was informed of the character that he was to as- 
sume, and Lady Clanranald and Lady MacDonald assisted 
Flora in preparing his disguise. 

While these preparations were going on, she continued 
from time to time to visit the prince in his cavern, sometimes 
with Lady Clanranald, and sometimes with MacEachen, 
but always at intervals and with the utmost precaution, in 
order to avoid exciting suspicion by being seen to go too 
often in the same direction. This was the sole relief that 
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excite suspicion ; so make baste. and come and take your 
place at table.” At table with a princ 
sure. He would not eat witbout you. and his gracious man- 
ners and affability will soon pot you at your ease.” The 
supper was indeed a feast for Charles Edward. and when the 
ladies had retired, be remained at table to keep his host 
company, as gay and apparently as unconcerned as though 
he had never seen a day of sorrow. It was only in his 
slumbers that be betrayed the real state of his mind, and then 
no selfish complaint, no lament for bis own sufferings, was 
ever heard to escape him ; but ‘« Alas, my poor Scotland !” 
was the exclamation that broke from his lips. 

Next morning be was again on his way ; but not till after 

fas: 











@ hearty breakfast, and after leaving a lock of his hair for 
Vlora and his bostess, which, with the worn-out shoes that he 
had exchanged for a new pair of Kingsbury’s, and the sheets 





fa which he Ind slopt, were carefully treasured up as precious 
ellos of those days of trial. A circuitous route brought 
them down to tho shore, where he was to embark for Raasay. 
‘Yhe blood gushed from his nostrils in a copious stream as 
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moteover, could no longer be relied upon as a shelter, ‘Charles 
Edward resolved to return to the main land. MacKinnon 
furnished him with a boat, and, bidding adieu to Malcolm, he 
embarked in the height of a gale, and under the guns of two 
cruisers, confidently assuring his companions that the weather 
would quickly change, and deliver him both from the tempest 
and his enemies. lonths of peril and daily familiarity with 
danger had given him a confidence in his good fortune, which 
could not easily be shaken. His prediction was verified. 
The horizon cleared, and a sudden change in the wind drove 
the cruisers off the coast. In embarking for Rassay, Charles 
Edward had quitted his disguise for the dress of an islander, 
and this he now exchanged for the costume of a mountaineer. 
The passage was quick, and the MacKinnons moored their 
little boat at the southern extremity of Loch Nevis. The 
first three nights they slept in the open air, the fourth in a 
cavern, and then wandered from one to another of the misera- 
ble litde huts which the inhabitants had hastily erected upon 
the ruins of their houses ; for the vengeance of the Hanove- 
rians had swept over the country, and blood and ashes were 
the records it had left behind. ‘In this way the MacKinnons 
bronghe him in safety to the lands of MacDonald of Boisdale. 
«¢ We have performed our duty,” said they, “to the son of 
cour king ; it is now your turn.” “ And I am happy to have 
the opportunity ,”” was the noble reply. 

Great as Charles’s sufferings and privations had been, the 
hardest were yet to come. ‘T'he passes of the mountains had 
been occupied by two corps of troops, of five hundred men 
each, who, like skilful hunters, were every day drawing 
closer and closer the circle which they had formed arout 
their prey. After three days, which he passed in a cave, he 
was joined by his new guide, MacDonald of Glenaladale, and 
began his life of wandering once more. Sometimes a glass 
of milk was his only food for twenty-four hours, and then 
again two whole days would pass before he could find even 
that. His pursuers were so close upon him, that the light of 
their watchfires was often his only guide in escaping them, 
and more than once he had cause to bless the tempest and the 
mist, which came to screen him when every other shelter had 
failed. Once he forgot his purse, and, while Glensladale went 
back to look for it, a party of soldiers passed directly under 
the rock behind which the prince was secreted. Another 
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commander. Sometimes Charles Edward would reprore 
them for their profanity, and they listened respectfully to 
his rebukes ; for, wherever he went, he was sure to win the 
affections of his companions, and when, in after years, those 
iron-hearted men told the story of his sojourn among them, 
it was always with a tremulous voice and a tearful eye. 

After three weeks of this wild life, he joined the Camerons 
in the little hut where Lochiel had taken refuge. Glenala- 
dale was despatched to the coast to try if he could hear 
tidings of a vessel. In a few days the prince was obliged to 
flee again to another shelter, which he now found in a cavern 
among the rocks of Letternilich, called the Cage, so high in 
the air and of a form so peculiar, that it looks as if a giant’s 
band had suspended it there. Here he remained eleven 
days, from the 2d to the 13th of September, when Glenala- 
dale ‘came back to announce that two French ships of war 
had cest anchor in Lochnanaugh bay. The five months of 
wandering and peril were at length at a close. 

On the 19th of September, Charles Edward descended to 
the shore, attended by Lochiel and his brother, and a numer- 
‘ous train of their friends and adherents, who preferred exile 
in a foreign land to the persecutions which awaited them at 
home. large crowd, brothers, sisters, and friends, were 
gathered on the beach to bid them an adieu, which, what- 
ever might be the caprices of fortune, must for so many of 
them be the last. A gleam of hope seemed to light up 
their dejected countenances, when the prince spoke to them 
of happy days yet in store, and, drawing his sword, promis- 
ed them that he would again come back to them with a more 

werful army and fora surer triumph. But when they 
looked upon his haggard features and tattered garments, and 
saw in the melancholy train of exiles that surrounded him 
the bravest and most beloved of their chiefs, their hearts 
sunk within them, and their farewell was uttered in sighs and 
tears. 

‘Another danger awaited the prince on the coast of France, 
from an English fleet which was cruising there, and which 
he was fortunate enough to pass through under cover of a 
fog. At length, on the 10th of October, after a tedious and 
anxious passage of twenty days, he landed at Roscoff, near 
Morlaix, on ie coast of Brittany. The moment that his 
artival became known, the noblemen of the province hasten- 
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melancholy than the contrast which the following little sketch, 
which we translate from the autobiography of Domenico 
Corzi, offers with the scenes that we have attempted to trace 
in the first pages of the present paper. 


“T lived two years,” says he, “with the Prince Charles Ed- 
ward. All this time he led a very retired life, and saw nobody. 
Tt was under the last Pope, who had refused to acknowledge his 
title. In this retirement, he passed the greater part of his time in 
practising music, of which he was enthusiastically fond. I pow 
ed the evenings with him; he played the violoncello, and I the 
harp, and we used to compose little pieces together. ' But these 
téte-d-téte were far from being cheerful. The apartment was 
hung with old red damask, and lighted by only two tapers. Upon 
the table was a brace of pistols, instruments very little to my 
taste, which he would take up from time to time to examine, and 
then lay them down again. His manners, however, were al- 
ways mild, affable, and agreeable.” 


In this manner he passed the last years of his life, divid- 
ing bis time between Rome and Florence, at times seeing 
more of the world, and at others living in absolute seclusion, 
but preserving to the end so grateful a remembrance of the 
fidelity of which he had received such striking proofs in Scot- 
land, that a Scottish song or an allusion to those scenes never 
failed to call forth his tears, and often threw him into fits. He 
sank by a gradual though a premature decay, till at length, 
abandoned by the world and forgotten of all, save a few de- 
voted followers, whose truth held out to the last, he expired 
at Rome, on the 3ist of January, 1788. 

‘We can hardly venture to draw a portrait of this unbappy 
prince, or to weigh his qualities in an accurate balance. His 
public career was too brief to afford room for the full devel- 
opment of his character, and his private life so much em- 
bittered by sorrow, and parts of it are still enveloped in a 
veil of such impenetrable mystery, that it is hardly possible 
to come to any conclusion which shall not be open to serious 
objections. Tis courage, his magnanimity, his generosity, 
his fortitude, bis humanity, his patience in the hour of suffer 
ing, and his promptitude and self-command in the midst of 
danger, are qualities which none can dispute, and all must 
admire. But the liberality of his principles was never 
brought to the test of a practical application, and the gen- 
erous sentiments which he professed towards his political ad- 
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the facts upon which it is founded. M. Amédée Pichot 
has long been known in continental literature, as the editor 
of one of those clever periodicals which reflect with so 
much truth and vivacity the movement of French intel- 
lect in the various realms of thought. But to American 
readers he brings a still higher claim, as the translator of 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. It was during a tour in 
Scotland, and with Waverley for his guide-book, that he first 
formed the idea of a life of Charles Edward, as an episode 
of Scottish history. The canvass grew under his hands as he 
wrote,-and he was gradually led to draw a full picture of the 
long rivalry between Scotland and England. ‘The first edi- 
tion of his work appeared. in 1890; that which we have 
cited at the head of our article is the fourth, a sufficient 
proof of the favor with which it hes been received. Each 
ew edition contains important additions, new documents, 
drawn from their resting-places in public or in private ar 
chives, where they had lain for years unregarded, and, but 
for his untiring perseverance, might have lain there still. 
During this interval, other writers have followed him into the 
field which he bad opened; Brown and Lord Mahon in 
England, and two in Germany. But as he was the first, so 
he continues to be the best ; and the enthusiasm which he 
brought to the beginning of his task seems, at the end of 
twenty years, to be as bright as ever. 

‘A work composed under such circumstances must, ne- 
cessarily, be original. M. Pichot’s idea and plan are his 
own, and the execution of them is accurate and able. The 
state of parties, the popular mind as manifested in the popu- 
lar literature of the day, all the great questions which were 
then in agitation, and many of those often neglected accesso- 
Ties which throw so strong a collateral light upon historical 
events, have found a place in his volumes, many of them 
being treated with skill, and all with great apparent fdety. 
Though far from believing in the doctrine of divine right, 
is a warm admirer of his hero ; but we cannot perceive that 
his sympathies have anywhere given a false coloring to his 
narrative ; and that man must be cold-hearted indeed, who 
should have no other feeling than that of common interest for 
a friend of twenty years’ standing. If we were disposed to 
look for faults in a work of so much merit, we should say, 
that here and there we could have wished for greater fulness 
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to him when living, that it would not be strange if he had a 
sbarp word to say to him, even in the land of souls. They 
are separated by the Frenchman Lavoisier, as a barricade, 
from ‘he spherical form of the sarcastic and not very amiable 
Gibbon. Next comes Sir Joseph Banks, who, with great 
forbearance, does not swear, — out of fear, perhaps, of him 
who leads the van ; and last, but not least, appears D’Alem- 
bert, one of those sketches which his Lordship, who is a 
half-domesticated Frenchman, delights to draw, but which do 
not appear to be received by readers in France with un- 
mingled satisfaction, perhaps for the reason that they are too 
severely true. Critics of that nation have complained of 
want of novelty in his life of Voltaire ; but they do not say 
whether they expected him to discover new facts in the his- 
tory of one who spent all his life in the daylight, or whether 
they wished him to exert his inventive genius in giving acharm 
to biographical writing. Others bave quarrelled with bis por- 
trait of Rousseau, as it would seem, because he does not 
Tepresent that meat spirited creature as a great philanthro- 
pist and benefactor of mankind. But if any one rejoices in 

Ith, and is disposed to make declamation Hie for philan- 
thropy, he will find that the eyes of the world are wide open, 
and splendid shillings, if counterfeit, will be left on the hands 
that receive them. Meantime, Lord Brougham has been 
attacked by English critics, one or two of whom he has paid 
back with a compliment which will not make them impatient 
for another. In their desire to show off his ignorance and 
errors, they have made an unseemly exposure of their own. 
But on the whole, as his language is somewhat lofty, and 
as no man living has collected a richer variety of enemies 
than he, it is not strange if some should take this indirect way 
to resent those wrongs which otherwise they would have no 
means of avenging. 

The greatest fault in this writer’s portrait-painting proceeds 
from an occasional waywardness and haste, which! lead him 
into views and representations which his slower judgment 
would have disapproved. We need not go far for an illustra- 
tion of the truth of this remark ; there is the case of Dr. John- 
son, to whom he seems disposed to render justice, though with 
the same uncertainty with which an eel may be supposed to 
look upon the movements of a whale. There is a passage of 
his history in which he ascribes to bim motives and fedlings 
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should have been so little sought ; though, indeed, if the cir- 
cle in which he moved had been ever so extensive and in- 
spiring, it could not have afforded him the relief and comfort 
of ahome. And yet his Lordship has bad, as he says, un- 
usual advantages for observing this fearful complaint, of see- 
ing the paralyzing influence which it exerts upon the mind 
and the will, and the deadly aversion which it gives to those 
active efforts in which the only remedy can be found. ‘This 
disorder was deeply engrained in Johnson’s constitution ; it 
brought with it a sense of ever-present misery, and oppress- 
ed him with dark forebodings ; he evidently feared the time 
when the intellect would sink under it, leaving bim a miserable 
ruin. Had physical education been understood in his day, 
he might possibly have been relieved by attention to diet and 
exercise, which no one then seemed to suspect had any con- 
nection with health or the want of it. e brave effort of 
that kind he made, in giving up the stimulating drinks of all 
kinds to which he had resorted for relief, — an abstinence in 
which he persevered to the last ; but generally, in this in- 
stance, as in that of Collins and Cowper, the malady seems 
to have been treated as a visitation of God, with which there 
was no such thing as contending. When one thinks of his 
long struggle with poverty, — of his dining bebind a screen at 
Cave’s, ecwoss too meanly dressed to appear at that great 
man’s table,— of his supporting life for a long time on less 
than sixpence a day,—of his occasional enjoyment of conver- 
sation with men like Burke, which, when it was over, left him 
in solitude and sorrow, — of the plaintive manner in which he 
would entreat others to sit up with him, that he might escape 
as long as possible the terrors of the night, — it gives us a 
view of his condition, which, one would think, would excuse 
many of those petulant expressions that appear numerous 
because Boswell has faithfully recorded them, and has not 
always stated that it was his own folly which brought down 
the shower-bath of compliments upon his head. e learn 
from Miss Reynolds, who was the Griffith among bis chron- 
iclers, that he gave the impression of a man of unhewn man- 
ners, but of a kind and affectionate heart. And while we do 
not undervalue that grace of life in which he was so sadly 
wanting, it is but right to remember his active and self-deny- 
ing charity ; it is but right to ask of those who censure him, 
if they would be ready to receive and support two helpless 
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ye werful deciamation, like that of 
s and follies of the times, it certain- 
unica of deep feeling with majesty and 

regular cadences of verse, which he 
a very impressive way ; and we see, 
in fact, in bis prose. that measured step and those balanced 

ricds which would seem wearily formal and mechanical 
m any other, bu: which affect us differently in his case, be- 
cause they are the natural expression of his mind. Some of 
his writings Lord Brougham characterizes as dull and flimsy, 
in which be bas reiereace priocipally to the Rambler and 
Idler, and seems to us to express a hasty and ill-considered 
opinion. Dull the Rambler may be, but fimsy it is not 
it is dull to us because it was an ephemeral publicati 
which found readers and satisfied them in the day for whicl 
it was intended ; and, if it has lost its attraction, it is in the 
same predicament with’ the Spectator, which no one now 
thinks of sitting down to devour. That it was not wholly 
speculative and unpractical appears from the circumstance 
pointed out by Lord Brougham himself, that Johnson, in 
some of these light periodicals, has an able argument aga 
imprisonment for debt and capital punishment, thus an 
pating by three quarters of a century questions of great inter- 
est, which his own age cared little for, but which have be- 
come subjects of vast importance at the present day. 

We fully accede to the justice of the opinion which pro- 
nounces the Lives of the Poets the best of Johnson’s works. 
Some of these biographies are spoken of with contempt, for 
their prejudice and narrowness, by those who have never read 
them. Lord Brougham thinks the life of Milton, for exam- 
ple, does not deserve the censure usually cast upon it ; and 
any one can see, that, while Jobnson had no sympathy with Mil- 
ton’s politics, and was unable to appreciate the peculiar beau- 
tivs of Lycidas, he assigns to the Paradise Lost a place among 
the highest efforts of the human mind. The life of Savage 
spoken of as overpraised, and that of Swift as most 
jonable ; while it is admitted that Johnson may have 
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the existing records of it are quite too few to sustain a con- 
fident opinion. 

When Lord Brouzham speaks of Johnson's conversation as 
no conversatioo in any proper sense of the word, as destitute of 
ail free interchanze of tought. and allowing no free discussion 
of sentimen:: and opiaions. he is evidently misled by Bos- 
well’s record. for that worthy did not to set down any 
thing but what Johason said: the remarks of others were in- 
troduced only when they served as suggestions for his own. It 
would nave been inhuman to require of him to treasure up all 
the liteless and inditferent things which were said, merely for 
the sake of keeping the entireness of the conversation. And 
yet the prom which is thus given to the remarks of 
Johnson makes them appear oracular and dictatorial, as if 
to hear what he would say was the only object and concern 
of the whole party Boswell had this feeling, — that it 
was the province of all others to listen, and Johnson's alone 
to speak ; but oth: wed the matter in a differ- 
ent light; and these were like all other conversations, in 
which each one took his share, while Johnson bore the most 
distinguished part, — as indeed he would, were he living in 
any circle of the present day. Let the attempt be made to 
record the sayings of any other master of conversation, — Sir 
James Mackintosh, for example, — and one easily sees that 
in these social etforts Johnson has no brother near his throne. 

Though Lord Brougham, in his particular criticisms on 
Dr. Johnson's mind and character, is not always entirely 
just, his summary of the whole is given in terms to which no 
objection can be made. He says, that those who saw him 
but once or twice formed an erroneous estimate of his 
temper, which was rather kindly and sociable, and not at all 
sullen or morose ; he allows that Johnson, to the last, had 
nothing of that severity and querulousness which the old are 
so apt to feel. He adiits that he was friendly, actively so, in 
the highest degree, — that he was even imprudently charitable, 
that he was strictly and always just, that his love of truth was 
wonderful, in matters both small and great, and that his habit- 
ual piety, his sense of his own unworthiness, and his generally 
blameless life entitled him to a place among the good and 
great, while he showed his right appreciation of this world’s 
honors by attaching more importance to his worth than to his 
fame. Certainly this is high praise, and such as few can ever 
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ment may be formed from the fact that he was sharply rep- 
rimanded for reading Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, 
and the ray of light which was struggling in at the keyhole 
was extinguished by taking such works away. ‘At the age of 
twenty-nine, he filled the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, a place for which he was admi 
suited by his power of communication as well as by the habits 
of his mind, as he spoke with great fluency when once en- 
gaged in his subject, and was listened to with the enthusiasm 
which his ability, accompanied by a popular manner, might 
be expected to inspire. It is much to be regretted, that his 
lectures were destroyed by his own hand before he died. 
The course of Natural Theology was one which would have 
great interest for readers of the present day ; and such was the 
variety of suggestion always fowing from his active and 
fertile mind, thet every part must have contained much to 
interest and instruct mankind. 

Tt was in 1759 that Adam Smith published his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, a work so eloquent and interesting that 
it could not fail to meet with immediate and general suc- 
cess. This was the case in Great Britain, though, as Grimm 
tells us, it failed entirely in Paris, a region where moral sen- 
timents are generally in but little demand. It is true that 
the leading principle of the work, resolving all moral appro- 
bation into sympathy, is quite too narrow to be true, as would 
be felt at once by any thoughtful reader ; but considered as a 
treatise on sympathy, or a view of some aspects of human 
nature, seen with searching discrimination, and presented in 
a rich and fascinating style, it would not be easy to say too 
much in its praise. One effect of the fame of this work was 
to recommend him to Charles ‘Townshend, who had married 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, and who employed him to ac- 
company the young duke, her son, upon bis travels. This 
gave him an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with the 
eminent men upon the continent, and ultimately led to his 
appointment as a revenue officer, one of those splendid re- 
wards of intellectual greatness which are held forth as a 
bounty to such efforts in England, and of late in this country. 
There, the iron-headed wolves who rob and murder in the 
service of the state are heaped with estates, titles, and 
orders, while such men as Burns are made excisemen at the 
rate of seventy pounds a year. Here, men of fine talent and 
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infer that his views were original in himself, though others 
may at the same time have reached conclusions resembling 
his own. 

It was shortly after the publication of this great work that 
he received the appointment of commissioner of the customs ; 
a compliment about as adequate to his merits and claims as if 
Le Verrier, in acknowledgment of his late scientific exploit, 
should be appointed to superintend a church-clock in his 
native city. It gave him a subsistence, indeed, but the 
duties of the office were incessant and vexatious, — peculiar! 
unsuited to one who was remarkable for his absence of mind, 
an infirmity carried so far that he would often talk in company, 

rfectly unconscious of their presence, and in some instances 
he would enlighten those about him as to his opinion of their 
merits, disclosing much more than they delighted to know. 
He moved through the streets with his hands behind him and 
his head in the air, wholly unconscious of any obstructions 
that might be in his way. On one occasion, he overturned 
the stall of a fiery old woman, who, finding him perfectl 
unmoved by her tempest of salutations, caught him by his 
garment, saying, — “« Speak to me, or I shall die.” ‘It is 
rather singular, that, with these habits, he could accomplish 
any thing in the way of official duty ; and the beauty and fit- 
ness of such rewards of intellectual greatness were manifested 
in the necessity which it brought with it, of suspending those 
labors of the mind which, though they would not answer for 
the custom-house, might have enlightened and blessed the 
world. Rich and active as his mind was, the preparation of 
his great works required great expense of labor and time. 
His habit of composition, too, was laborious and slow ; itnever 
became easier by practice, but, as he told Mr. Stewart not 
long before his death, he always wrote with the same difficulty 
as at first ; or, perhaps we should say, he spoke ; for, instead 
of writing with his own hand, he employed an’ amanuensis, 
to whom he dictated as he walked about the room. He was 
unfortunately fastidious in his judgment of his own works ; he 
had eighteen folio volumes of his own writing, which he order 
ed to be destroyed before his death. His friends promised 
that it should be done ; but he was not satisfied till the sac- 
rifice was actually made, and the labor of so many years was 
reduced to dust and ashes. He said that he meant to 
have done more, and there were materials in his manuscripts 
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inversrate scurry and shaking in the bead.” But not I 
after t's happy restoration. be says, that he bas had those 
comp!aists a long as he remembers any thing, and ‘ the 


tar-water has not removed them.”” 

The letter of Adam Smith in which he describes the 
closing fe of Hume has been the subject of much remark, 
pot vers complimentary im its tone; for in former days, 
macy. who manifested no other interest in Christianity, were 
furious against unbelievers. and nothing could be more un 
scrupulous than the manner in which they abused those sin- 
ners. by way of civing them a taste of the religion of love. 
Few men have ever received so much of this friendly atten- 
tion as Hume ; his crime seemed to be, that he was not s0 
wicked as, in their opinion, an infidel ought to be. Of this 
offence he was certainly guilty ; and so odious did it make 
him, that it required some courage in the good-natured 
Boswell. even under Johnson's broadside, to tell bim that ‘ be 
was better than his books,””— a eulogy which, proceeding 
from such a quarter, might, one would think, have turned his 
brain for ever. Now, though religionists at the time had no 
patience with his serenity and cheerfulness, still, if he 
sessed that equanimity in bis closing hour, there was no 
reason why his friend should not mention it even in words of 
praise. It is true, he had no right understanding of the reli- 
gious relations in which he stood ; but this should be dealt 
with as a misfortune, rather than as one of the seven deadly 
sins. Those who press their censures beyond the bounds of 
justice always throw the general sympathy on the opposite 
side. What Dr. Smith’s religious opinions were, it is not 
easy to say ; there are none of his writings in which he has 
disclosed them. Lord Brougham thinks that there are allu- 
sions enough to a Divine Providence and the hopes of a 
future state to remove all doubts on the subject ; but if be 
was alienated from Christianity, and we have some fears that 
he was, it was probably owing in part to the abuse which 
Christians, so called, had heaped without measure on his 
friend. 

‘The approach of Lavoisier, who comes next in order or 
disorder, whichever it may be, excites Lord Brougham to a 
strain of condemnation for which he took the pitch in his 
former volume ; not that the French chemist was not great, 
and in many respects good ; but on account of his propensity 
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is sometimes made at the same time, by those who could 
have bad no possible communication with each other. Bat 
after every explanation that can be made, we fear there is 
no denying the charge, that be was quite willing to ‘ gather 
where he bad not strewed ” ; a strange and suicidal propensity, 
unaccountable in one whose own merits were so distinguished, 
and which, after a moment's poor gratification of vanity, must 
evidently lead to a most unenviable fame. 

‘Such was his activity of mind, that he was constantly turn- 
ing aside from his chosen path of science, to engage in what 
is now the province of the civilengineer. After writing on the 
best means of supplying Paris with water, be entered into an 
examination of Stabl's theory, which was, that the union of 

hlogiston with the bases of the metals was the cause of their 

luctility and lustre, and that the evolution of that substance 
was the cause of their becoming earths or calces. From 
various experiments, he came to the conclusion, that the 
union of air with the metal was the cause of calcination, —a 
valuable discovery, and fatal, of course, to Stahl’s theory, 
though it did not proceed so far as to ascertain what gas was 
thus absorbed, which ought to have led him to a knowledge 
of the composition of atmospheric air. This and the discov- 
ery of oxygen, two years after, laid the foundation of Priest- 
ley’s fame. But Lavoisier-did claim to have been acquaint- 
ed with oxygen ; if 50, he kept it to himself in a manner not 
common in the scientific world ; for Priestley’s discovery must 
have been known to him in 1774, and in the many papers 
which he published between 1772 and 1780, no allusion is 
made to any similar claim of his own. But in 1782, some- 
what late in the day, it suddenly dawned upon his memory 
that he had made the same discovery about the same time 
with Priestley ; not stating that the way in which he discover- 
ed it was by communication from Priestley himself, who was 
very indifferent as to this kind of credit, and, contenting him- 
rel with his successes, did not care who appropriated the 
fame. 

‘The discovery of the composition of water afforded another 
temptation to Lavoisier to claim a share of the renown which 
belonged to others. Mr. Watt had arrived at the suggestion 
that water was not a simple element ; Mr. Cavendish had 
performed those experiments by which the fact was clearly 
established. In 1783, Sir Charles Blagden visited Paris, 
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clear daylight into a dark and complicated system ; in fact, 
there was no reform or improvement which the government 
attempted to make, without asking the aid and feeling the 
value of his great and various ability. In private life, he en- 

aged in experimental farming, extending to the peasantry ou 

1is estate a kind and generous care ; while his rich house in 
Paris was always open to strangers, and young men of 
straitened means were sure of finding a liberal and courteous 
friend. But when the Revolution came, with its wild excess- 
es, the eminence which his talents and virtues gave him ex- 
posed him to the jealousy and hatred of the wretches who 
were thrown up into power. That strange frenzy swept 
away the boundary which had formerly seemed to separate 
the races of man and devil, and for a time seemed to establish 
the identity of the two. ‘The charge against him was that of 
baving used pernicious articles in the adulteration of tobacco ; 
but as his wealth was his real crime, it was evident that his 
doom was sealed. Hearing of the order for his arrest, he 
succeeded in escaping ; but fearing lest his escape might be 
injurious to some of his friends, with singular generosity be 
returned to prison with the rest. By a retrospective law, 
he was condemned for treason. M. Hallé had the courage 
to read a defence before that villanous Revolutionay Tribunal, 
in which he recounted Lavoisier’s discoveries and services ; 
but though Carnot and Fourcroy, who knew how to appreci- 
ate his worth better than the brutes with whom they were 
associated, were members of the ‘Tribunal, and might have 
interposed without danger to themselves, not another voice 
rose up in his favor in all that wilderness of sin. 

‘Thus Lavoisier perished, in the fifty-first year of his age, 
his miserable fate covering his country with disgrace, as his 
talents had thrown more glory upon it than a million of sue- 
cessful wars. When sentenced to die, he requested a short 
reprieve to finish some experiments which he was then con- 
ducting in the prison; but his request was refused, as might 
have been expected from those with whom he had todo. His 
widow, a woman of unusual talent and information, survived 
him, and afterwards married Count Rumford, whom she also 
outlived. Such was the recompense of one who greatly ex- 
tended the bounds of his favorite science, and to whom it 
owes some of its most important discoveries. He relieved 
it from the bondage of prejudice and error that weighed it 
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read such works, however, more thoroughly than is common 
with the young. For example. when engaged with Howell’s 
History of the World. he studied the geography of the Byzan- 
tine period, which was contained in the volume that fell 
imto his hands, examining also the chronological systems 
which had reference to the subject ; thus unconsciously pre- 
paring for the work which be was afterwards to do. le was 

rdly fifteen when be entered the University of Oxford, —a 
place which has a great and venerable name, but which, ac- 
cording to Gibbon and Adam Smith, offered greater advan- 
tages to winebibbers and sinners than to those who wanted 
education without maturity of mind or force of character to 
work it out for themselves. The result with him was, that 
be had read three or four plays of Terence after fourteen 
months’ instruction ; his habits were irregular and expensive ; 
no care was given to his religious and moral instruction. 
Under the influence of a friend who had become a Catholic, 
he was converted to that form of Christianity, much to the 
annoyance of his father, whose notions on the subject were 
not the most enlarged, and who could devise no better 
way to reclaim him than to put him under the influence of 
Mallet, the poet, whose chief accomplishment for the trust 
appears to have been, that he had no regard for Christianity 
whatever, — as if a person could be reclaimed from what was 
thonght excess on one side, by the winning exhibition of far 
coarser excess on the other. 

Finding that this beautiful experiment did not succeed, his 
father sent him to Lausanne, where he was put under the care 
of a pious and sensible Protestant divine, who soon gained an 
influence with him and brought him back from the Roman fold, 
which was not then beset with converts, as it is in the present 
day. ‘The probability is, that there was no depth in his feel- 
ing on either side ; and it may have been because he found 
himself so cheered and welcomed on these several occasions, 
and was so complimented for his religious principles and 
feelings when he was not conscious of having any, that he 
afterwards held Christianity in so very light esteem. Mean- 
time, he was faithfully and diligently employed in study, pay- 
ing attention not only to French literature, with which be 
was familiar, but securing those treasures of classical learning 
which he afterwards used to so great advantage. The 
monotony of his retired life was varied by an affair of the 
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gage in a biography of Raleigh, and read with deep interest 
all the records of his romantic and adventurous life. But 
among so many fine subjects, he was perplexed with the 
variety and number ; and it was not till he had made a visit to 
Rome that his mind took fast hold of any one. There, in 
October, 1764, as he sat rousing in the ruins of the Capitol, 
he heard the barefooted friars singing vespers in the ‘Cem- 

le of Jupiter, — a sound which, as one ight have supposed, 
Froughe up affecting and powerful associations of the changes 
and revolutions that had passed over the Eternal City, and 
which was itself a sufficient illustration of the decline and fall 
of the glory that had passed away. But the mere passing 
thought was not sufficient to inspire him ; it was not till he 
felt the want of steady and systematic employment to keep his 
mind in tune and to prevent the exertion of its self-torment- 
ing power, that he was able to nerve himself for the great 
enterprise before him. He found that nothing is more af 
flicting than the literary leisure which intellectual men so 
earnestly desire. It was once stated in a ‘Western print, that 
« the operation of the * Relief laws ’ had been found very bur- 
densome” ; and so in life, relieve a man from the obligation 
to labor with his mind or hands, and he can hardly bear the 
weight of existence ; if he is not under any such necessity, 
he must supply the want of it for himself; and this was done 
by Gibbon, with equal wisdom and success. 

His great work was commenced in 1772, with diligent and 
efficient preparation. He appears to have been aware that 
his weak point would be the style, and so anxious was he to 
guard from failure in this respect, that the first chapter was 
written three times, and the next two twice over, before 
they gave him satisfaction. But even then he was too easily 
satisfied ; for after all, he never gained the power of meltin 
down his various materials into a harmonious, consistent, ant 
flowing story. ‘There are constant intimations of what the 
reader has no means of knowing, awkward and squinting al- 
lusions to facts and incidents which are behind the scenes, 
and a way of introducing subjects indirectly and by implica- 
tion, which, if produced at all, should come full before us in 
the march of the history, each in its place and order. Many 
sentences seem intended for riddles to try the ingenuity of the 
reader ; over others we ponder quite as long as is worth while 
to make sure that we understand them, —a natural and rea- 
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and divinity, as an aversion to the vame. But he finds 
his retribution now ; his credit as a historian is far lower 
than if he had come out with an open declaration of his un 
belief; and, instead of exciting admiration by his vast power 
of irony, he gives the impression of something unsound in his 
heart. 

In the two years between the publication of the first and 
the commencement of the second volume, he employed him- 
self in his attendance as a member of parliament, and in a visit 
to his friends, the Neckars, in Paris, where his familiarity with 
the French language made him generally welcome. Hume, 
who was a favorite there, was laughed at for his ignorance of 
French and his awkward simplicity of manners. Gibbon ap- 
pears to have been more respected than beloved. In parlia- 
ment, he gained credit by drawing up a memorial in defence 
of the British government against the French claims, in 1778. 
For this he was rewarded with the sinecure place of Lord of 
‘Trade, which he held till the board was abolished, in 1784, 
when, finding, ome unequal to the expense of living in 
London, he determined to spend the rest of his days at Lau- 
sanne. He longed to take a part in the debates of parlia- 
ment, but as often as he thought of the horrors of a failure be 
shrank back with dismay. le was not aware how mai 
empty vessels in all public bodies make the welkia ring wit 
their abundance and endlessness of sound. Extemporaneous 
speaking in its ordinary forms is easily acquired, — too easily, 
indeed, for the comfort and respectability of our halls of state. 
Even now the silent members are the chief ornaments of such 

laces, and the country would not lament if a prevailing lock~ 
Jaw should suppress the eloquence of many who might as 
well be still. 

After the completion of his second and third volumes, 
which, as he was well aware, were not received as warmly as 
the first, not, however, on account of the matter or style, but 
simply because the great majority of readers have no delight 
in books that are long, he was in doubt whether to proceed, 
or to close the history with the fall of the Western Empire. 
But the same necessity which urged him to begin required 
him to persevere ; indeed, it was more difficult, when once 
accustomed to the routine, to sink back into listless repose. 
He therefore kept on, and nearly completed his fourth volume 
before leaving Iengland, after narrowly escaping a controversy 
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precision and faithfulness which few will venture to impeach. 
Guizot, himself a great authority, admires this power of judi- 
cious discrimination ; and every one is struck with his watch- 
ful penetration, his painstaking industry, and the rich abun- 
dance of learning sprinkled over the work almost to profusion. 
In these respects he is as much superior to Hume as that 
historian excelled him in the easy grace with which he tells 
his story ; and the result is, that, while Hume is no authority, 
the verdict of Gibbon is almost decisive in every historical 
question which he ever undertook to explore. 

‘Though the cold sarcasm which runs through Gibbon’s bis- 
tory gives an unpleasant impression of the man, he appears to 
have been kind and affectionate in his intercourse with his 
friends, steady and faithful in his attachments, and manly and 
honorable in all the relations of life. No human being could 
well be less attractive in the outward man. His head enor 
mously large, with no elevation of feature, his mouth a round 
orifice directly in the centre, his form heavy and unmanage- 
able, partly with corpulence, but still more bya fearful rupture, 
descending to his knees, but which he seemed unconscious 
that any one ever saw, and which he never mentioned either 
to his physician or his attendant till it had brought him nearly 
to the grave. Withall these impediments to personal display, 
he appears to have taken pains and pride in dress. Colman 
describes him in company, with a suit of flowered velvet, 
together with a bag and sword, while Dr. Johnson sat 
opposite in his coarse black stockings and raiment of rusty 
brown. ‘This, however, may have been nothing more than 
the full dress of gentlemen, while the foppery of the great 
moralist was excessive on the opposite side. His conversa- 
tion iy said to have been of a very high order, though 
somewhat formal and labored ; his remarks appeared as if 
studied, and even his wit had the air of careful preparation ; 
but he was ready in argument, full of information, and pleas- 
ant in manner, though not exempt from affectation. He had 
the oppressive consciousness of a great reputation to sustain, 
which is never favorable to the true social manner, nor indeed 
to the hest display of the powers. Madame du Deffand be- 
lieved him to Ge very learned, but was not sure that he was 
very clever ; while Suard speaks of his conversation as full 
and animated. On the whole, he appears to have borne in 
social life and conversation a part not unequal to his literary 
name. 
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being ancient and respectable, and having recruited their 
means by one of those marriages with an heiress which city 
and country so often arrange, to their mutual profit and satis- 
faction. He went early to a public school, where be mani- 
fested kindness and good-nature, together with an extreme 
aversion to all sorts of study, — the latter being an encourag- 
ing promise in which those schools are apt to abound. 
the prevailing idea is, that rich youths have no more occa- 
sion to study than the prosperous have need to pray, he was 
not much afflicted with discipline and instruction which he 
did not welcome. But, in his fourteenth year, his own im- 
pulse did for him what education would not have effected to 
the end of time ; for, walking one evening among flowers, the 
question started up in his mind, why he should be drilled in 
dead languages which his soul abhorred, while the book of 
nature with its expressive language and beautiful illustrations 
lay unread, beneath his feet. At least, such was the sub- 
stance of his meditations ; for we would not give the impres- 
sion, that he, whose life was plain English prose, ever stated 
the ‘subject to himself in any poetical form. He reduced 
this thought to action by employing women to gather plants, 
and paying druggists, at the rate of sixpence a fact, for all 
the information which they afforded him. He thus formed a 
collection of plants, and at the same time gathered insects 
for his cabinet ; while Greek and Latin could not boast that 
he ever paid them any very flattering regard. There is 
some reason, too, to fear that he never cultivated the other 
studies which must be learned in youth, if ever; it is said 
that he never was in the good graces of the Muse of spelling, 
and that the mutual indifference lasted till his dying day. 
‘The same taste continued when he went to Oxford, in his 
eighteenth year ; but he found that the chair of botany was 
held by one of those eminently useful professors. whose duty 
it is to give no lectures. Happily this learned doctor was 
not jealous of his prerogative, and, at Banks’s request, gra- 
ciously consented that a lecturer should be employed, and 
paid by those whom he instructed. As Oxford could not 
supply a competent person, one was imported from Cam- 
bridge, and he proved well qualified to inspire enthusiasm 
for the science which he taught. As his pupils did not re- 
gard prosody as the chief end of man, they were not great- 
ly respected in the University. ‘ Banks knows nothing of 
, 
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tendants perished from the severity of the cold ; and Dr. So- 
lander, though accustomed to severe exposure in high northern 
latitudes, and so well aware of the danger of sleeping that 
he was perpetually warning his companions, insisted on bei 
suffered to lie down, and was rescued only by the strength 
and determination of his younger fri ir Joseph Banks 
often described this desire to sleep as irresistible ; it seemed 
the greatest suffering to keep awake and active, and a luxury 
to lie down, though they were well aware that they should 
never rise on earth again. After they reached the Sand- 
wich Islands, he soon established a great influence over the 
islanders by his commanding presence, his kindness of man- 
ner, and his resolute firmness of purpose. When the quad- 
rant was stolen, he alone was able to recover it, though the 
loss would have defeated the whole object of the expedition. 
During the voyage in quest of the Southern continent, which 
had long been supposed to exist as a balance to the north- 
ern polar regions, they were exposed to great danger, both 
from shipwreck and disease ; but when they at last returned 
in safety, their adventures excited the highest interest, and 
the contributions to science, which Banks had been the 
means of securing, gained him, from all who could estimate 
such services, unbounded gratitude and applause. 

‘After a similar expedition to Teeland.'S Joseph Banks 
established himself in London, and when Sir John Pri 
resigned, was elected President of the Royal Society. But 
he soon found that the South Sea islanders were less sava; 
than men of science once arrayed in parties ; for when 
attempted to restrict the freedom with which the secretaries 
admitted their own friends and favorites, with a generous dis- 
regard to all manner of qualifications, those potentates vigor- 
ously resisted the attempt to deprive them of their powers 
and glories. Dr. Horsley, a divine well known for his in- 
tolerance, who appears to have considered himself a high- 
priest in the temple of science, chose to lead the opposition, 
under the pretext ofezeal in favor of mathematical science, 
which it was very liberal in him to uphold upon so slight an 
acquaintance as he had with it, according to Lord Brougham. 
Dr. Hutton, an eminent mathematician, then residing at 
Woolwich, was the secretary for foreign correspondence’; 
and as the revenue of the office was but twenty pounds, 
spent more than his salary in hiring a place in London for the 
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hg of the charm and blessing of science, except on 
asion. It is well known. that our countryman Led- 
lhen in trouble, drew a bill on Sir Joseph, which was 
jonored, But it is needless to give examples of that 
arted public spirit which no one ever denied. He 
the same honorable course to the end of his long 
ich was terminated by the gout, at the age of seventy- 
ars. His history was unevent{ul, but as no satisfactory 
to write it had ever been made, Lord Brougham was 
undertaking it, and assigning to him the rank and the 
which he deserves. 
le is not much in Sir Joseph Banks to. suggest the 
Alembert, who comes next in succession ; nor did 
‘ovinces of scientific action lie, as Mrs. Malaprop 
tagious to each other. But Lord Brougham ap- 
havo taken the latter as an example of the peace of 
ad repose of the passions which a life devoted to 
rer sciences tends, more than any other, to secure. 
mith has pointed out their happy exemption from 
kiurbing forces which perpetually affect the serenity of 
ind literary men, and, indeed, of all who are depend- 
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philosopher ! and what isa philosopher ? a foolish body, 
learies his life out to be talked of after he is dead!” 
found his studies a great source of satisfaction, apart 
ay such vision of posthumous renown. He awoke, 
, every morning, with a feeling of gladness in his heart, 
lhoughi of the investigation in which he was employed 
y before, and which he was again to pursue. Tn the 
k he sometimes went to the theatre ; but when there, 
fe enjoyed most was thinking of the next day’s Inbors. 
lh he was a philosopher, without question, according to 
tinal sense of the word, there was nothing which gave 
s concern than the manner in which he should be talk~ 
either living or dead. 

ed of, however, he was destined to be. A paper 
he offered to the Academy of Sciences attracted their 
hle attention, and in 1741 be was admitted a member, 
ge of twenty-four, younger than any other who had 
hd that honor, except the celebrated Clairaut. Two 
fier, D?Alembert justified this high compliment by his 
de Dynamique, which at once established his reputa- 
For some years he was engaged in following out his 
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a year; which offer D’Alembert declined, though his 
was but about seventy pounds. His determination 
Keep his independence and freedom ; and his modera= 
s worthy of praise, though it should be stated that 
ic’s promises to pay were at a considerable discount, 
larly with those victims who had once tasted his boun= 
could not be hired to expose themselves to the same 
again. He received, some years after, a more 
hs proposal from Catharine of Russia, to undertake the 
jon of her son, with a salary of four thousand pounds: 
ofligate old woman was willing to pay liberally for the 
ion of her boy. But whether he foresaw the impedi- 
in the way of educating a young emperor without 
where the teacher might be expected to do what nas 
d found beyond her, or whether he was too much at= 
to the social atmosphere of Paris to be willing, om 
rms, to leave it, he wisely determined to be his own 
; that service, unlike the other, being one which he 
enounce at will. 
attachment to Mademoiselle de PEspinasse isa curious 
in his history. She was a young person of romantic 
er and brilliant talents, who lived with Madame du Def- 
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dictation of his heart. There never was a trace of 
suspicion, or pride about him ; sometimes he was 
atirical, but never bitter. He entered with all bis 
to the enjoyment of the hour, and, like every such 
exerted a sunny influence round him, keeping all in 
hmor with him and with themselves. But he bad 
commendations of a higher order. As soon as his 
rose above poverty, half of it was spent in acts of 
and kindness ; and in every way in his power he 
those who needed or deserved his aid. ‘To aristo- 
fluence he did not pay much regard, but merit was 
his respect. Thus, the celebrated Laplace, when a 
inan, came to Paris, bringing letters to him from divers 
in his native city. Finding that these were not at- 
to, the young student wrote him a letter on the prin- 
f mechanics, which received immediate attention,.and 
course of the week obtained for him a professorship 
nilitary school. 
great man died at the age of sixty-seven ; and after bis 
was discovered that hi eyiapatiies on the subject of 
had taken the side of unbelievers. While he lived, 
voided the subject, and never wrote any thing in refer- 
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ers which bloom so profusely through the works of 
ents, without any precedents to justify the bold im- 
of his Muse, and without having profited by those 
so frequent in the poetic and imaginative religion of 
dle Ages, is to ask more than man can give. 

dying with attention the Divina Commedia, it is im- 
not to see that Dante was indebted to his predece: 
contemporaries for some of the greatest beauties of 
Im. The treasures of antiquity, as well as those of 
nity, were made to contribute to the formation of 





the sacred work that made 
Both heaven and earth copartners in the toil,” *— 


which, after a lapse of five hundred years, still excites 
iniration of all, of the Protestant as well as the 
p, and even of those who are, in general, averse to 
Ing upon death and eteruity, the two great subjects 
ante sang. 

may trace in the Divina Commedia three distinct 
of inspiration ;— the writings of the ancients, the 
ions of the Middle Ages, and external circum- 
including the works of art which in Dante’s time 
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relate what I had seen, and ordered me to hear and to 
very thing that should, take place 

then describes the manner in which the souls were 
dorrewarded, His narrative does not at all resemble 
scriptions of the infernal regions so common among 
ts of antiquity. ‘There is something in it more elevat- 
re pure, more terrible ; it seems to. be the first step 
js that doctrine which, a few centuries later, regener- 
e world. We must not say that Plato placed unlimit- 
t in such narratives ; but he knew the vast importance 
se symbolic representations of moral truths. In his 
, he has said, —** To maintain that all these things 
I relate them would not be possible for a man of 
but whether all [ have said about the souls and the 
f their abode is true or not, if the soul is) really im- 
, it seems to me that it may be believed without 
” 

centuries after Plato, we find a similar narrative in a 
f Plutarch : De his qui a numine sero puniuntur. 
esius of Cilicia returns to the world after his death, 
ates what he had seen. ‘* He had lived,” says 
ch, _‘‘in the indulgence _of sensual pleasures. His 
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teries of another life. But to Virgil he was particu- 
lebted. ‘There is ample evidence of this in the first 
f the Inferno, for there he has himself said, in speak- 
Virgil: —‘ Thou art my master and my guide, shou 
rom whom I took the beautiful style which bas done 
uch honor.’* ‘T'he part which he has ascribed, in 
im, to the great Latin poet shows how well he must 
een acquainted with the Eneid. In his eyes, as in 
if most men of the Middle Ages, Virgil was/the rep- 
ive of the religious belief of the ancients, in its purest 
He had, as it was then believed, prophesied in one 
logues the advent of Christ. As we have already 

b did not, in the sixth book of the Aneid, follow ex- 
ly the precepts of any one school of philosophy, 
he professed the pure and spiritual doctrines of Plato, 
not express any contempt for the mysteries of Eleusis, 
etic conceptions of the Pythagoreans. ‘These con- 
ns had given rise during the Middle Ages to.a pecu- 
eration for the name of Virgil. By the people he 
sidered as a magician ; by the men of learning, as a 
On the subject of his life and death the most 
legends were in circulation. He figured inthe old 
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opinions'is true”? The king of Death replied, — 
subject the gods themselves are in doubt ; it is'a 
matter which escapes the powers of the intelligence.” 
a said, —*O King! this is my greatdesire, and I have 
desire stronger than this.” The king of Death re- 
«Ask me to grant you a great number of children, 
they may live a long time, each one living to the age 
hdted years ; ask me to give you the world and all its 
ask me to grant you a long life, or any thing else you 
ly do not ask me to answer that one question, — What 
after death ? For none of those who are dead ever 
10 the world to tell this to the living.” ‘Tadjkita re+ 
— You say, Ask me to grant you along life. But 
cod T must’ die, what shall I’ gain by living many 

» therefore for yourself the world and its riches, 

I have but one wish ; that i ‘is, that you 

1 ask this because J live in the world, 

ause I fear death and old age. T ask you'to teach 
shall prevent my fearing either old age 

ing, touched by the earnestness of his re~ 

forms him of tte state, of the soul after death, and 
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ndeavour to show how much influence they exercised 
ite’s invention, to give a general idea of the nature of 
ends, and to analyze as rapidly as possible some of 
hich may prove the most illustrative of our subject. 
ng the legends of the Middle Ages, it is necessary to 
ish those which belonged in common 10 all nations 
lose which seem to have been the property of some 
lar race. In the collection of poetic traditions entitled 
ja Aurea, published during the thirteenth century, by 
lo de Varageio, we find many legends that were popular 
jout all Europe. Such are the narratives of the 
of St. Carpus and St. Christina, which were in cir- 
during the first centuries of our era. We are struck 
Imildness of spirit which pervades these early legends. 
it is remembered, that, when these legends were 
ed, Origen was teaching that all the sufferings of 
but expiatory, and inculcating the doctrine of the 
Hemption of mankind, we shall not be surprised at this. 
most striking of the legends given by Giacopo de 
io is that referring to the descent of Christ into hell. 
gend was taken from the apocryphal Gospel of Nico 
‘The narrative commences on the day of the resur- 
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enturies had elapsed since they had left it* ‘This 
says M. Labitte, shows ‘ something of the stories of 
Iden Age, mingled with the splendors of the Arabian 
and the aspirations of an ascetic life.” These two 
are among the most important of those in general cir 
h. We have now to consider those which differ from 
her according to the peculiar genius, or the degree of 
ion, of the people among whom they had their origin. 
f the great nations of Europe had its own cyclus of 
, as it had its own laws, and its peculiar manners and 
s. 
ermany, religious visions are found in greater number 
any other region ; and they bear a character of severi- 
terror which seldom belongs, at least in the same de+ 
b the legendary poetry of other nations. Tt was natu- 
it should be so in the land where the Catholic faith 
countered the greatest difficulty in taking root. Tt 
emed necessary to use terror asa means of conviction 
barbarous people, who lived in an open state of polyg- 
late as the eleventh century, and whose emperors 
ie most corrupt use of ecclesiastical patronage. 
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. The descent into hell of a woman named Fro- 
recorded. She there foresaw the exile of Louis 
remer, and the consequent disturbances which were’ to 
grief and sorrow throughout the kingdom.* Berthold 
the abode of the damned, and there sees Charles the 
an archbishop, and several priests, punished for their 
s.¢ Andrade is present at the council of God, and 
him ask the angels what is the cause of all the wicked- 
vhich exists on earth; he is told that it is the fault of 
hd kings who reign in the world. ‘‘ But who are these 
? for 1 know them not.’ The emperor Louis and 
in Lotharius then appear, and God tells them that they 
obey the church, if they wish to preserve their erowns. } 
bf the most celebrated French legends is that of the 
the Bald. One night, he saw before him 

ire dressed in white, which placed in his hand the end 
lhread that seemed to be all of fire, and ordered him to 
} it. He thus enters the infernal labyrinth, where he wit- 
the punishment of bishops who had misused the authori- 
len to them by their clerical character ; passing through 


i lead, he bears dreadful lamentations, and 
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by the immense sums of money they expended in order 
over the unknown country of St. Brendan. ‘This 
phal land also figures in a diplomatic negotiation be- 
pain and Portugal ; and in 1721, we find a ship sail» 
Im Spain in the direction of the Canary Islands, in 
lof this fabulous island.* 

e are but few religious legends to be found in’ the 
of Spain. ‘The romantic and chivalric ballads so 
in that country excluded all other poetry. ‘The Cid 
much to do on earth to be able to visit the mysteries 
ner world ; and it is worthy of remark, that, instead of 
ting him to heaven, as other poets have done with 
-pulveda, in one of his ballads, represents St. 
ting him thirty days before his death, in order 10 
him for his end. 

he cursory view we have taken of the different legends 
‘opean nations on the subject of another world, we 
low reached the country of Dante, and, as might be 
ed, we find traditions whieh must have exercised a still 
influence on his poem. He was acquainted with the 
legends of other nations from the books whieh he read, 
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jations respecting the particulars of another life, which 
dthe Middle Ages. In one of the sermons of Greg- 
Seventh, which Dante was doubtless acquainted with, 
is a remarkable passage concerning the sufferings which 
the sinner in another world. When, in the Tittle town 
e720, Gregory, then only cardinal, preached: this'ser- 
he was not preoccupied with any poetic thought ; 
n was only to convince his auditory that neither prince 
ron could, with impunity, touch the possessions of the 
h. In order to attain his object, he recounted the fol- 
fiction in his sermon. A holy man who bad descend- 
» hell had there seen a ladder standing in the midst of 
mes and fire of everlasting justice. All the men who 
ed to the family of a certain German baron, who had 
bd the domains of the church of Metz, were condemned 
ne on this ladder after their death. ‘The latest comer 
i himself on the uppermost step of the ladder, and 
who had preceded him descended a step, so that one 
he other they were plunged into the horrible abyss. 
the chronicle of Malaspina, Dante no doubt read the 
ure of the M andy uis Hugues of | Brandenburg, who, bav- 
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he imaginative people of those times would not have 
isfied to behold these supernatural images merely earv= 
lone or marble. ‘They wished to see them animated, 
‘oul breathed into them. Hence those Mysteries in 
hho legends of the wise and foolish virgins, or the history 
Jirgin, were performed. A Mystery representing the 
regions was acted at Florence in 1304, at the foot of 
ge alla Carraia. Demons were seen persecuting the 
ned. ‘The number of persons assembled on the bridge 
it to give way, and a great many were drowned. 
,” says Villani, ‘ what was announced as a mere 
hent became a reality, and many persons actually went 
thy invisible world.” * 

subject that Dante chose was, as we have seen, far 
bing original. Like all men of genius, he understood, 
be illustrious, it is not necessary to work with materials 
have never before been used, but that the only subjects 
the meditations and the labors of a great mind are 
hich haye at all times agitated the human heart, and 
with the strongest emotions. ‘The materials of the 
Commedia were everywhere to be found. Dante 
rounded by images which awakened and kept alive in 
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—The Life and Letters of Thomas é Becket, 
first gathered from the Contemporary Historians. By 
. A. Gines, D. C. L,, late Fellow of Cor- 
Christi College, Oxford. London ; Whittaker & 
1846. 2vols. 8vo. 


ERE are three great names in the history of the twelfth 

— Abelard, St. Bernard, and ‘Thomas & Becket, 
(' these were entered in the same year on the Calendar 
nts. But this is almost the only coincidence between 
ives or characters. ‘The ascetic epthusiast, Bernard, 
tle in common with the splendid dignitary of the Eng- 
burt and church. Both were, indeed, great sufferers ; 

heroic * passion” of the English saint bas eclipsed 
ily martyrdom of the recluse in the “valley of worm- 


mas & Becket was a man of no vulgar qualities». ‘The 
kable combination of an iron will with the most supple 
lity, of towering arrogance with companionable grace, 
hrily diplomacy with rugged violence, required no less 
he friendship and the hatred of a king to afford it fall 
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istant days, History, though it opens, dées ‘not ex 
their biography. And where, as in Becket’s case, we 
copious personal notices, there is something to be 
after the best reapers. 
aracter of the great chancellor and archbishop 
F course, been often brought up for judgment. But 
t discordant verdicts have been returned. Not’ long 
is death, the question was discussed in the schools 
s, “ Whether Thomas & Becket was saved or damn- 
The controversy has been kept up, not only by eccle- 
, but by civil, historians. Lord Lytileton, for exam- 
in hardly pardon the intruder, whose shadow so often 
across the path of his royal hero. Dr. Lingard feels 
al sympathy for a suffering brother, ‘Thierry rejoices 
tilt between men whom he chooses to regard as the 
fons of two hostile races. Michelet wastes no love 
Norman Henry, and leans with a hospitable French 
ess to the side of the guestof King Louis. But Becket 
bn strangely neglected by biographers, though not, sure- 
the want of adequate materials. Above a score of 
yes of his life and passion appeared shortly after his 
aro) of nis friend= and 
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‘ict the father of lies himself of hatred to his own off 


work of Dr. Giles, which stands at the head of our ar- 
es to be “gathered from the contemporary his« 

It accordingly bears the character of a compilas 
collection, and does not pretend to be a finished work 
It is cumulative, rather than constructive, in its exe- 
‘The author has not aimed at’ success in that most 

it part of a biographer’s task, which is wholly posterior 
collection of materials; we mean, what the French 
he rédaction, ‘lo combine and group one’s mate- 
skilfully as to present a full portrait of a great man 
mer times, and to define his comparative brightness 
the other luminaries of his age, is one of the rarest, 
f one of the highest, of literary achievements. Dr. 
s fully aware of the * patchwork nature” of his work, 
mbly disclaims more than the name of a faithful com- 
 epitomist. His modesty, we think, need not have 
so little. Yet when he hopes that he has succeeded 
hg us *a portrait of the great man whose life is the 
t of the narrative,” we should rather say, that he bas 
great deal _to smooth the way for a_more ambitious 
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Rouen to London. ‘The termination in ¢t is indicative 
lench nativity ; and though Thierry regards the name of 
t as only Beck with an affix, the town of Bee in Nor 
is perhaps as good evidence of foreign extraction. 
est evidence for Becket’s Saxon blood is found ina 
quoted by Lyttleton, in which he says that his father 
Incestors had been citizens of London. But emigra- 
rom Normandy to England had begun at least as far 
as the time of Edward the Confessor. In’ fact; there 
ven then a rage at court for Norman words and fashions. 
t must bave been a man of some consideration, if, as 

le informed, he was sheriff (vicecomes) of London. 

je history of Matilda, our saint’s mother, is one of the 
pst legends which have come down to us from the 
le Ages. According to the story, she was the daughter 
‘aracen or Turkish chief, named Amurath. She fell 





Je first few lines of Thierry's ninth book, in which he introduces 


Englishm 
tached themselves to the rich Normans, in th 

lendants (gens de servicr), was, in the time of Kiny 
London, called by the historians Gilbert Becket. 
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, that “ Becket’s father and mother were both citizens 
middle olass.”” * 
was impossible, of course, that so illustrious @ saint 
come into the world without some precious seraps 
fe-natal history. His mother's dreams. and visions ate 
ed with laughable minuteness. ‘The sagacious mid- 
when she lifted in ber. arms the new-born. babe, ex: 
d,—‘Thave raised from the ground a future arebe 
2’ But she seems to have kept the secret very well, 
other is said to have brought him up ia the nurture and 
ition of the Lord. She was wont, it is related, tovuse 





cording to Thierry, who cites Brompton, the gitl found ber way 4o 
's house by crying, Gilbert, Gilbert”; no very likely means, ina 
forty or bfty’ thonsnd inhabitants, of finding the dwelling oF ai 
al. In Dr. Giles’s account, this part of the anecdote does not appear, 
cannot find it in Twysden's edition of Brompton. The ballads 
fh we alluded in a former note afford but slight presumption of the 
the legend on which they are founded. One of them places the seene 
et'sadventurein France, where he falls in love with the king's dangb- 
jurd Isbel” by name. He és thrown into prison, but is released by the 
ss who had stolen the key. She found the captive in sad plight, — 


«For the mice but and the bald rattona 
Had eaten his yellow hair.” 
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it with the office of clerk to the sheriffs of London. He 
have acquired in this employment much of that knowl- 
of business for which he was afterward soeminent. We 
ind him domesticated with one Osbern, a rich relative of 
the character of manager of his finances and companion 
sports. His time was divided between this gentleman’s 
ry residence, where he bad every opportunity to follow 
Vvorite pursuits of hunting and hawking, and his father’s 
|. His studies seem to have been thrown overboard, 
he was at length fortunate enough to attract the notice 
clerical guests at his father’s house, who insisted on 
lucing him at the court of Theobald, Archbishop of 
bury, Here Thomas at last found himself in a conge- 
mosphere. This court formed the head-quarters of the 
d men of the day, most of whom were of the ecclesi- 
order. Becket, feeling his inferiority to many of the 
rs about him, devoted himself with great assiduity to 
udies, and especially to the canon and civil law, the 
eful sciences to a candidate for secular or ecclesi- 


preferment. ‘The court of Canterbury rivalled in 
Hor, and surpassed in refinement, that of the monarch: 
oung Londoner was here quite at home. He seems to 
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y had much to fear from the vigorous and vehement 
the king, if not controlled by suitable advisers. Ac- 
gly, Archbishop ‘Theobald, and Henry, Bishop of Win- 
r, the king-maker of his day, a busy and timeserving, 
ry able, prelate, with the aid of Arnulf, Bishop of Li- 
dexterous manager, formed the project of elevating 
jas 4 Becket to the place of chancellor, hoping that his 
ble manners and distinguished parts would enable him to 
if not to govern, a monarch so well fitted to relish the one 
preciate the other. Becket seems to have been intro- 
at court very soon after the coronation, and though the 
y of the great seal was not immediately committed to 
tis probable, and in fact his contemporaries assure us, 
fhe speedy reformation which was effected in the state 
country was in no small measbre owing to his coun- 
The mercenaries were compelled to disgorge their 
and quit the soil of d.* The baronial castles 
dismantled, and the crown regained its supremac 
pry and beggary were succeeded by honest and gainful 
ry, and, in the words of Fitzstephen, the realm of 
Ind was renewed like an opening spring. ‘The inaugu- 
of Becket as chancellor took place in the year 1155, 
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sno mean hand. Their jokes were sometimes of a 
cal kind. On one of their rides, the king insisted on 
jing the shoulders of his chancellor of a new cape of 
it and gray, to give it to a ragged pauper whom they had 
h the road. After a stout struggle, the courtier, as in 
bound, gave up the cape, for which, we learn, * the 
man thanked God, and was much pleased.”’ The ser 
hom the mighty sovereign of so many realms delighted 
nor became famous abroad. The scions of foreign 
'y graced his house; and once, when be lay sick al 
i, the king of France accompanied his cousin of Eng- 
n avyisit to him. He became the mediator through 
unfortunate persons, who had incurred the wrath of 
fiery young master, sought for pardon and restoration, 
iends basked with him in the sunshine ; his old teacher, 
Robert, became his confessor, and Merton had solid 
np to boast of the gratitude of her distinguished son. 
spired to the fame of a Mecenas; and at his sug- 
nthe king recalled from France many English monks 
holars, and honored them with lucrative appointments. 
¢ lave already alluded to Becket’s success one or 
iptomdtio missions to the Papal court, A. brilliant 
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Henry, in right of his wife, laid claim to’ thé earldomof 
nse, and besieged its capital. ‘This war opened anew 
to the versatile and accomplished Becket. He-was 
; illustrious in all the arts of peace, and was’ not) uns 
to show the haughty barons of England and France 
could equal them at their own weapons, He'theres 
de his appearance at the siege, with a train of seven 
jd knights of his own household. It happened that the 
1 king, who had espoused the cause of his brother-ins 
je Earl of Aquitaine, in whose territory ‘Toulouse was 
1, imprudeatly theew himself, with a small body of mea, 
Henry was strongly urged by the chancellor 

s the siege vigorously, and secure the person of Louis, 
> monarch seems to have been either more chivalrous 
je prudent than his counsellor. He refused 10 do such 
fe to his liege lord, fearing, perhaps, the effect of 30 
lous an example on his own numerous feudatories: 
quel of the chancellor’s history affords a strange‘coms 
is affair; for the favor of the French: king; in 

s hour of need, was his only shelter from the ven 
of his offended master. Henry, returning to England, 
srosecution of the war to the Harl of Essex and the 
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r peculation on his part, unless we so: consider the 

afterwards brought against him by the king, Of vain 
asteful profusion he cannot be acquitted. Av true 
an would have despised the treasures which must have 
rung, first or last, from the temporal or spiritual suf 
of the poor. But Becket, thus far, was a very im 
pattern of a good Christian. He was emphatically a 

and ambitious man ; and it may fairly be doubted, if 
tal in Europe, when he returned from his French 
ign, could have dreamed that the name of Thomas & 
it would so soon be added to the Roman calendar. 

re he retired from that stage on which he had played 
ling a part, he received another mark of bis master’s 
nce. Henry, while absent on the Continent, employ- 
f to procure from the English barons an oath of alles 
to his son, Prince Henry. Becket, as governor and 
n of the prince, an office with which he had recently 
honored, Was a very proper person to undertake this 
ission ; and he executed it with his usual dexterity 
ccess. 

have now reached the close of the second period of 
t’s life. We have dwelt at such length on the earlier 
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fourth year of his age ; his royal master had not 
lached the age of thirty. 
ch has been said of the sudden and total revolution that 
blace in the archbishop’s way of life. ‘Thierry’tells usy 
he cast off his rich garments, unfurnished: his su 
nsion, broke with his noble guests, and made fri 
ith the poor, with beggars, and with the Saxons: 
these only that his feasting-hall was open*and® his 
lavished.” But there seems to be more’ of fancy 
ct in this description. We are told, indeed, that he 
sackcloth, and even put on a garment covered: with 

that in his cell he washed the feet of thirteen beg- 
laily ; that his diet was most abstemious, and the like. 
e find litle proof that he cast off his noble guestsy or 
i] the Saxon race. Indeed, Dr. Giles, who quotes 
roude at length on this point, takes great pains to show 
e splendor of the archiepiscopal pelace did not suffer 
hands ; that his too great devotion to legal rather than 
jal studies drew on him the censure of John of Salis- 
and that the change in his life was not greater than the 
Hon from civil to eccle al eminence required. 
xiety of some persons to acquit_the prelate of hy 
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lish dominions, the two friends,, forgetful of every 
f doubt or coldness, rushed into each other’s arms, 
the several days which they passed together, the con~ 
etween thern was so great, that the archbishop’s 
not dare to wag a tongue against him. 

sander, who was recognized as Pope by. the kings of 
rance, about this time called a general council 

rs. Becket, of course, as primate of England, wouldnot 
attend. Before his departure, he resigned. his. young 
, Prince Henry, into his father’s hands. Afier spend- 
ew days with the king, at Rumnel, in Kent, he passed 
hto Flanders. Not only in the dominions of Henry, 
those of foreign powers, he was received with un- 
d demonstrations of courtesy and respect. Princes, 
and peasants flocked to meet him, and his journey 
Med a triumphal progress. On his approach to-‘Toursy 
pe’s court was nearly deserted ; the cardinals left. the city 
ome him ; and when he was presented, the audience~ 
ler was so thronged, that the pontiff was obliged. to 
0 another apartment. The archbishop was regarded 


f 
chief member of the council, and procured the ratifi- 
of many privileges belonging to his church. 
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, that the king’s way of dealing out justice was wild 
rabbis and that the ecclesiastical court was a house 
1ge from wolfish judges and savage torturers: Early in 
ign, Henry the Second had had a dispute with Areh- 
b Theobald, about a delinquent clerk, whose case he 
a for his own court. But his attention being drawn to 
ental affairs, the matter was dropped. In Becket's 
however, when other cases occurred, the king resolved 
ss his demands. Becket refused to recede from the 
and dignities of the church, and on this issue they met: 
lc parties in this contest were not so unequally matehed 
ght at first appear. Henry Plantagenet could easily 
ned ‘Thomas 4 Becket, if that had been all. But 

s the champion of the rights or claims of the 

At this time, the church was the only compact and 
rganized body in Christendom. With its veins and 
stretching among and under the other institutions of 
y; it could thrill all Europe with a single impulse. It 
jore than once armed the Western world against the 


Irn. It had reduced the heir of Charlemagne’s imperial 
h tothe condition of a naked and shivering penitent, 
none of the vultures or eagles of Europe moved the 
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Fergeown dominion of the Plantagenet ; nor had the 
lh King forgotten with what indecent haste bis. former 
had posted to his rival’s bed, and taken with her the 
realm of southern France. He was a faithful servant 
church, and came, it is said, very near being canons 
His high-spirited wife used to call bim a monk. His 
thies, then, by a double tie, would be with Becket. 
nty, baffled in his first efforts, resolved to plant a thorn 
cket’s side. ‘The newly elected abbot of St, Augus- 
proved refractory ; the king supported him, and the 
chop could not prevail on the Pope to interfere. ‘This, 
er, was a mere flourish to what was to come. Having 
bled a council of prelates and barons at Westminster, 
ober, 1163, the king made a formal demand, that con- 
clerks should be degraded and delivered to the king’s 
s to receive such further punishment as the case might 
The bishops were at first disposed to yield ; but 
t length shamed into resistance by the archbishop’s 
strances, Being asked by the king, if they would 
his royal customs, or, as another account has it, the 
ys of his ancestors, they replied, Becket taking’ the 
* We will, in all things, saving always our own 
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rehbishop rode off from Clarendon with his elerks, in 
of extreme dejection, deploring with sighs and tears 
n hard fate and that of the church. 

is is one of the dark passages in Becket’s life. He is 
be blamed for refusing at first to agree to the new or- 
bes, for there is every reason to suppose that the king 
d ‘more than the archbishop could have anticipated. 
ndious articles went far beyond the mere question of 
al jurisdiction. ‘They stripped the ecclesiastical court 
control over other matters of moment. They fore 
he clergy to appeal to the Pope, or to leave the realm 
tthe King’s consent. Becket could not be expected 
heede tamely what the stiff old Anselm, and even the 
'heobald, had yehemently denounced and resisted. But 
ficult to excuse his final hypocritical assent to the 
tution He meant to break his word. His subse- 
proceedings betray no regret for the breach of faith, 
ply for the previous assent. He lost no time in ap- 
x the Pope of what had been done, put himself under 
ce, and for forty days suspended his ministrations at 
tar. At length, having received absolution from the 
, he demanded an audience of the king, which was re- 
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cred office, my sword should answer that foul speech,” 
wg the town, he passed to the monastery where he 
ld, attended by a ‘glorious procession,” as he styled it, 
p poor, whom he invited to sup with him. After sup- 
he conferred with the few knights and clerks who had 
andoned him, on his future measures. One of them 
lespatched to Canterbury, to collect as much money as 
In company with three others, Becket took horse, 

st of a dark and rainy night, and rode fifty miles be- 
iawn. Passing in disguise from place to place, after 
days, he reached the coast of Kent; and at length, on 
J of November, the twentieth day after his departure 
Northampton, he crossed over in an open boat, in tem- 
nus weather, to the coast of Flanders. He was not yet 
danger. ‘I'he lord of the district in which he had land- 
dan old grudge against him, and would gladly have 
ed him. Becket, also, had nearly betrayed himself to 
y of young men, by a too sportsman-like interest in a 
which one of them bore on his wrist. He was saved 


le ready tact of one of his companions. At Gravelines, 
| his “great stature, high forehead, fine hands, and no+ 
paring, and the easy liberality with which he gave the 
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lof the splendid metropolitan. ‘The violent attempts of 
lovice to mortily the flesh brought on a serious malady, 
h drove him back to a more rational and comfortable 
en, 

temper so irascible as Henry’s did not brook patiently 
iter failure of the embassy to the Papal court. His 
res were prompt and thorough. Not content with con- 
ing the archbishop’s property, and placing the chureb of 
rbury in the custody of Randolf de Broc, Becket’s 
fous ‘enemy, he banished from his dominions the rela 
clerks, and domestics of the primate, adding the bar 
s exaction of an oath, that they would immediately 
themselves to their exiled lord. \ By this brutal edict, 
hundred helpless and unoffending beings, men, women, 
hildren, were thrown, with every aggravation of misery, 
n unknown coast. ‘Chose who survived the perils of 
weariness, infancy, and age were hospitably received 
their hard journey by the French king and the Empress 
da, who did not approve of the extreme measures of her 
lary son. But these indirect attacks, though they might 
} and grieve “the traitor,” as Henry called him, did 
inhouse him. 
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is; rich entertainments and choice wines, such as you cane 
at home, and the most charming society. But all this is 
x new: did you ever know a man who did not like Paris? 
most delightful place, a perfect gardenof pleasure. How= 
Inany a true word is spoken in jest. O Paris, what a place 
ja to beguile and fascinate | what snares hast thou ‘to eatch 
with! what enticements dost thou hold out to draw men 
mptation ! what shafis dost thou launch forth to pierce the 
of the foolish! And my own John thinks so, too, and €0 
made Paris the place of his exile! I hope he may find it 
rable in good earnest, and get back home again, as soonas 
fe, to his own country ! "” — Vol. 1., p. 202. 


must also quote another passage, on account of its 
eloquence. ‘The refractory bishops, in 1169, were 

up an appeal to Rome as a counterblast to some of 
pts measures. When Henry of Winchester was cited 
Irthampton to join in the deliberations of his colleagues, 
lied : — 


ye law of God prescribes, that, when a man is summoned 
a superior judge, he cannot appeal to an inferior. For 
jason it is, that 1, who am sinking under disease and old 
Ind have received a summons from the Almighty, am inca: 
el from referring cee 
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Ve return to the narrative. During the first five years of 
ket's exile, every attempt at a reconciliation had proved 
tive. So long as each party retained his distrust of the 
1, the best devised scheme of peace proved of course 
fruitless. While Henry promised, with a reservation of 
honor of his kingdom, and Becket, with that of his God 
is own order, it was evident that a solid cement of amity 
Early in 1170, however, matters approach 

The king had determined to associate his son 

ry with himself in the sovereignty of his dominions. 
parations were accordingly made for the coronation of the 
ing prince. But it was an ancient prerogative of the 
hbishop of Canterbury to crown the English kings. The 
ent incumbent was as little likely to yield this “privilege to 
her, as the king was to allow him to exercise it. On 
occasion, the Pope was true to his servant. The Arche 
op of York and the other bishops received a mandate 
n the apostolic see, forbidding them to assist at the cere 
y of coronation. But in spite of this, the deed was done; 
no reparation for the wounded honor of the church re- 
ned, but to let loose upon the head of the impenitent ag- 
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Te Deum.* Multitudes of men and women crowded 
1 _him to bless God for his return, Yet the king not 
lefused to see him, but sent him an order to return to 
ocese. He obeyed, but unbappily took an escort of 
nees, which gave occasion to a report that he was 
E military eepekitions through the country. Christ 
‘as now come. ‘he archbishop preached on that day 
lhe words, On earth peace, good-will towards men,” 
| oddly enough, was a favorite text with him. Some 
clerks happening to make mention of St. Elphage, the 
of Canterbury, the archbi 
bs have another before long, 
le excommunicated bi , meanwhile, had sent to him 
mand absolution, The terms on which he was willing 
Int it might have been complied with, but for the inter- 
le of the Archbishop of York, who had only been sus- 
id. ** My coffers,”’ he said, ** still contain eight thou 
hounds, thank God ! and I will spend every farthing of 
eating down Thomas's insolence.”” Abandoning, there= 
Il thoughts of peace, the bishops hastened into Norman= 
join the king. ‘I'he news of Becket’s proceedings had 
vefore them. ‘The king was in just the humor to lend 
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ch led to the altar, and answered, —** Here Lam ; no traie 
lo the king, but a priest of the Lord ; what do you want of 
??? and walked towards the altar of the Virgii 
ing him, they exclaimed, — ‘* Absolve those whom you 
excommunicated.” He replied, —‘‘ The Pope hasex- 
wunicated them ; and I will not absolve them.’? ** Then 
shall die, as you deserve.” ‘* I am ready to die for the 
ld; but do no injury to any of these, whether clerks oF 
nen.” After having tried in vain to drag him from the 
ch, Fitz-Urse, provoked by a sharp retort, waved his 
'd over Becket, as he commended himself to God and 
gin, and dealt hima mortal blow on the head. His ac- 
plices, following up the stroke, soon completed the works 
th associate, named Robert de Broc, who had been ex- 
municated but a few days before, ed his foot upon 
heck of the martyr, and mangled the body ina shocking 
ner 
h was the “ Passion of St. Thomas of Canterbury,” 
assassins now left the church, crying, as they went, — 


rthe king! For the king!” They did not forget, in 
| for the king, to rile the archbishop’s palace and 
I they could lay their hands on. 
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urder, or to cleanse the church from the dust of the 
nds of feet by which it was visited. ‘That portion of 
nsecrated edifice in which the archbishop was slain is 
to this day “the Martyrdom”; and a semicircular 
on at the upper end of the building is known by the 
of “ Becket’s Crown.” The miracles of the new 
soon began to be noised abroad; the blind received their 
the maimed were made whole again, and even the dead 
aised. ‘The court of Rome soon became sensible of 
pediency of giving Saint Elphage a companion in the 
A bull of canonization was accordingly issued in 
rather more than two years after the martyrdom, and 
has 4 Becket rose at once to the first rank among the 
h saints. 
rk days, meanwhile, fell upon King Henry. ‘The cor- 
In of his son, that measure on which he had set bis 
puffed up the mind of the prince and made him his 
srival. Family quarrels and parricidal wars seem to 
een the destiny of the Norman race of kings. Henry's 
hys were embittered by the rebellion of bis sons ; and it 
Imost in the act of cursing one of them that he breath- 
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mon school of that town. Tn the intervals of his attend- 
le at school, he was employed in looking after the cattle, 
in the other usual occupations upon the farm. At the 
of fourteen, he entered Yale College, and had for his 
smates Joel Barlow, Uriah Tracy, Zephaniah Swift, 
Noah Webster. The last mentioned of these village 
lphets and patriarchs tells us that Wolcott * was @ good 
lar, though not brilliant, frank and faithful in ‘his friend- 
3, and generous to the extent of his means ”’ 5 and that 
le possessed the firmness and strong reasoning powers of 
Wolcott family, but with some eccentricities in his Tea~ 
ing.” 
While he was pursuing his studies at Yale, his father, who 
served in several civil offices in Connecticut, and bad risen 
ea general in the militia, was elected a delegate to the 
htinental Congress, and in that capacity signed the Dec- 
tion of Independence. He remained in Congress till the 
of the war, was then made a commissioner of Indian 
irs under the government of the Confederation, and after 
year 1786 was annually elected lieutenant-governor of 
necticut, until 1796, when he was chosen governor, 
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ical adversaries in Congress, and as often found wt 
lhable, like that of Hamilton, his predecessors and Pick 
and McHenry, his former colleagues, was. libelled -by 
currilous newspapers of the party in opposition, as baviny 
hed himself by the plunder of the public. Hamilton, it 
ll known, was compelled to return to the practice of bis, 
pssion for support, and left little else for his children than 
inheritance of his name; Pickering was driven to the 
woods of Pennsylvania in search of a maintenance in the 
ement of wild lands ; and McHenry, who had previous 
ssessed some property, spent a large portion of it in the 
ice of the public. But not one of them was so wise in 
eneration as the men of this our world. ‘They madeno 
jends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” they neither 
red office in search of ‘ spoils,” nor carried any with 
h out of it. 
Ye shall not be guilty of so much injustice towards: them, 
b compare them in other respects with their successors 5 
hall draw no parallel between the party to whjeh they 


lnged, and that which now conducts the national governs 
i. Indeed, it seems to us almost a profanation to apply 


erm * party,”! with its modern associations, to the Ped= 
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jwithin the United States, but to the whole system of com: 
c, and whatever has the name of property, which ean have 
connection with this country. The man who can take s0 
prehensive a view, unaided by any former national experi= 
, as to be able fo establish a system of public credit, after it 
by abuse of all public faith and confidence nearly annihilat- 
Jo as within the short term of four years fully to restore and 
lish it upon a stable basis, and by his provident care to guard 
pst all contingencies which might do it an injury, and by the 
} operation raise a people from the most torpid indolence and 
londency, toa state of the most vigorous enterprise, industry, 
heerfulness, and increase the value of property within the 
period one third more than it before was (which I believe 
3 State, notwithstanding our vast emi 
who can effect all this, without imposing a seasi- 
upon any one, or deranging one useful occupation oF 
s talents and industry and a species of intui- 
which will ever insure him respect and the highest esteem 
all but such only as are infected by that basest and vilest of 
n affections, envy. In this Siate I never heard any one 
i of Mr, Hamilton but in terms of respect, and the same of 
pficors of his departmeat, I shall furnish a number of gene 
en in this purt of the State with the reading of the fiscal 
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opposition; its parts were to be adjusted and arranged, its 
er attributes and limits settled and defined, the relations of 
individual members with the whole to be harmonized, and the 
t and complicated machine to be set in motion. Besides the 
bssity of thus creating from a mass of disorganized materials 
ramework of society itself, and of establishing the details of 
unctions; of dev sing a system of finance, by which, from a 
ly of states hitherto unused to any general and common sys+ 
revenues should be raised, bearing equally upon all, reves 
pable of meeting debts of extraordinary magnitude for x 

le of limited numbers, whose resources had never been de- 
ped, and who were already exhausted by a long war; of 
biting plans of state policy under novel circumstances and e- 
ns, expansive as the growth of the nation, and to be perma: 
ag its existence; of embodying laws; of rebuilding com- 
Le from its wrecks, and calling forth arts and manufactures 
re they had been uuknown ; there were other obstacles in 
path, Almost coeval with its birth commenced a war, 
h, in extent, magnitude, and objects, was the most gigantic 
he fe tory of bloodshed. Institutions hoary with age and 
om their sanctity ; empires which had seemed. as 

panent as the existence of man ; despotisms whose iron grasp 
jor centuries stifled the very breathings of liberty; laws, and 
les stronger than laws, which for good or evil had moulded 








led to the p 
be m and con 
ad elected him. He 
ms of Hamilton bad 
and that even the 
hd continued in office af 
ht counsel and direction from this 
ralist party. Prompt, decided, and even imperious 
sition, he resolved to be the sole guide of the policy 
wn administration, or at any rate to choose his own 
ellors. The breach between him and Hamilton grew 
every day, and their mutual jealousy was inflamed by 
xasperating language used by their respective adberents. 
quarrel came at last to a head, through @ determination 
i the president formed, early in 1799, without consult- 
1e heads of department, or even intimating, his intention 
1, to send a third embassy to France, in the hope of 
that power, and averting the danger of an open 
ween the two countries, which had long seemed im 


Most of the Federalists viewed this step with ex- 
} disapprobation, considering it as ill-timed and bumiliat- 
b the United States, afier the gross contumely and con- 
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party which framed, adopted, and carried into ef 
he constitution of this country, which bad Wasbing- 
for its head, and the fathers of the Revolution for its 
ellors, has become, in the mouths of a great part of the 
le of the United States, abyword and a reproach. It 
een dead for a quarter of a century, but the time has 
et arrived for writing its epitaph. 
ne most interesting and valuable portion of Mr. Gibbs's 

the correspondence of which it principally consists. 
les the letters of Wolcott himself, it comprises. those 
bssed to him by Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Cabot, 
s, Ellsworth, King, Pickering, McHenry, Trumbull, 
dhue, Hillhouse, Sedgwick, Goodrich, and other conspic- 
merabers of the Federal party, duriog the poriod/@t fs 


hdency, and its decline and fall. ‘The most attractive, 
hps, is the correspondence between Mr. Wolcott atd 
hiher, and other members of his family ; and none cer- 
exhibit his private and domestic life ina more favora- 
ight than his letters to his wife. Upon reviewing. the 


le correspondence, the reader will not fail to remark, 
might indeed have been predicted from the characters of 
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, itis evident that he felt more keenly than his acct- 
for when the French envoy, Adet, reproached our 
ment for submitting to the searching of our vessels by 
1 cruisers for seamen, and his interference had been ré- 
by the secretary of state, Hamilton wrote to Wolcott 
le did not think “ the position assumed by Mr. Picker- 
ne, —that France had no right to interfere. 1 am of 
n, that, whenever a neutral power suffers liberties to be 
with it by a belligerent one, which turn to the deti- 
lof the othor belligerent party, as the acquiring strength 
pressing seamen, there is good ground of inquiry, dex 
Ing candid explanation.” * WwW hen, under the administra- 
If the elder Adams, the aggressions of France upon our 
erce bad induced the president, with a view of reeom- 
Ing retaliatory measures, to convene Congress at an ex 
session, Hamilton, in his celebrated letter on the 
Mr. Adams, proves, by appealing to his own con- 
t the time, in reference to cur difficulties with France, 
as more anxious to put an end to them than any mem- 
the administration. He states, that, ‘ after the reje 
f Mr. Pickering by the government of France, immedi- 
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hese letters, and the sentiments of the writer express- 
them, were doubtless unknown to the leaders of the 
sition, That Mr, Jefferson and his satellites should 
ebarged him with little short of a treasonable attachment 
Heat Britain, and, as a consequence of it, with an in- 
ate hostility to France, is therefore not to be wondered 
we remember the tactics to which parties too frequently 
t. 

p, too, in the succeeding year, when the seditious con 
of certain partisans of the opposition was brought by 
bresident to the notice of Congress, who were induced to 
ato against it, we find Hamilton, the imputed advocate 
bitrary power, declaring that there were provisions in 
‘ill, which, according to a cursory view, appeared to be 
ly exceptionable, and such as more than any thing else 
t endanger civil war. 
















hope sincerely the thing may not be hurried through. Ler 
lor estamuise TYRaNNy. Energy is a very different thing 
violence. If we make no false step, we shall be essentially 
1; but if we push things to.an extreme, we shall then give to 
i body and solidity.” — Vol. 1, p. 68. 
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vears in a somewhat 
le, light. ‘Their 

ferent from those 

- from dislike or sus- 

ys avoided an intimacy 
" Revolution, 
They were 


courtesy of gentle- 
a personal dif- 

| rencontre between 

1 lamentable catas- 

o Jefferson by Ham 
1500,—a preference 
his enemy, over one whom 
povent, and did not sus- 
Yet, when the ques- 


Jefferson was pending in Congress, 
ously and openly in favor of the 
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such of them as were not required by the peculiar cir- 
tances of our political institutions and local customs. 
bng the words strangely perverted, not only from the 
hological, but from the secondary or metaphoric, signifi 
1p, he instanced the word improve, as a verb denoting 
r occupancy, applied both to persons and things. This 
an old perversion of the word in New England, in its 
ication to persons, It was thus used in the colonial laws 
lew Haven, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
las ordered, that the magistrates or other suitable officers 
Id see that parents and masters provided means for teach- 
heir children and apprentices “to read the Scriptures 
lother good and profitable printed books in the English 
lie, by improving schoolmasters or other helps.” Sim- 
mples might be multiplied. At a later period, the 
was applied to the use or occupancy of houses and 
Such a use of the word was common at the beginning 
1 present century ; but we do not remember to have 
or heard it in this sense for many years. 
rt. Webster, no doubt, received the caution of Dr. 
hklin with respect ; but he was ever apt to touch with a 
nt hand the trespasses of his countrymen against the 
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n of the English language, and to the alliance of inter 
nd affection between the two countries. * But,” they 
“if the men of birth and education in that other Eng- 
which they are building up in the west, will not diligent. 
iy the great authors who prified and fixed the language 
common forefathers, we must soon lose the only 
that is still worn of our consanguinity.” 

several succeeding years, we continued to receive 
hg and advice from writers in various, British periodical 
ations, in relation to the purity and integrity of our 
on language. ‘The American works which gave oc- 
to their remarks were few in number. Marshall's, 
ay’s, and Bancrofi’s biographies of Washington, Pinck- 
‘Travels through France, and Stoddard’s Sketches of 
ana, were among the prominent books that fell under 
orice. 

e British Critic (1808), in a review of Marshall, says, 
We have often discovered, in the writings of Americans, 
ons from the purity of the English idiom, which we 
been more disposed to censure than to wonder at. The 
lon speech of the United States has departed very con- 
ly fom the standard adopted in England, Mr. Mar« 
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s preface to the Vocabulary, Mr. Pickering says, — 
‘an the practice of occasionally noting Americanisms 
pressions of doubtful authority, for my own use, during 
idence in London ; which was from the close of the 
799 to the autumn of 1801."? At the beginning of 
iod, he was twenty-three years old, and had already 
the well deserved reputation of a distinguished classi- 
lolar. It was not until several years after his return 
London, that he formed the plan of his Vocabulary. 
je materials which he had preserved, his extensive 
, and his habits of observation, together with his erit- 
curacy and literary ardor, lead us to believe that his 
lary is as comprehensive, in respect to the words and 
then supposed to be peculiar to the United States, 
id be expected in a first attempt to collectthem. The 
vas very useful, not only by enabling our writers and 
speakers to correct errors of language already existing, 
exciting such attention to the subject as to prevent 
umulation of local peculiarities. ‘These effects were 
janifest. At the same time, it was gratifying to find, 
p charges made against us, in regard to our abuses of 
clish language, were greatly exaggerated. 
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riter in the United States used it afterwards without 
, from which the wisdom and dignity of the author 
not secure him. Progress and bottom as verbs, grade, 
ngthy, have gained full admission into the English vo- 
Illy, the use of which is not unexampled in Eng- 
s formerly common in the United States, is now 
scarded by good writers. 
lw words have been introduced more sparingly by Amer 
than by English writers and public speakers. While 
fe able to vindicate ourselves against the charge of cor- 
ig the language to any considerable extent in this par- 
, we must plead guilty to the charge of perverting the 
lense of several words, and of departing, in some in- 
s, from established English idioms. But in these re- 
wo have not proved incorrigible, and the charge can 
bger be sustained against our best writers and public 
ers, to an alarming degree. More parliamentary cor- 
ins of speech, of recent origin, can be traced to British 


men than to those of our country ; such, for instance, 
fable, industrial, feature—as applied to the several 
5 of a bill. And, in general, the well educated men of 
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beral slender attempts’ had been made, by different au- 
to supply the deficienéies of Johnsoa’s vocabulary, 
the publication of Todd’s first edition (1814), which 
Ins above fourteen thousand words more than. are found 
hnson’s abridgment. From this edition of ‘Todd the 
ment of Chalmers was made. But the second edition 
id (February, 1827) was received here in season for the 
jon of the additional words it contained — amounting to 
a thousand—in Mr. Worcester’s Appendix. This 
increase of words, formed, at the time of Todd's la 
ja far more extensive English vocabulary than any that 
receded it. Still, it does not appear that the author 
himself so much upon the number of words he addeds 
bn the sources from which he derived them, He cited 
eight hundred authors as. authorities for the various 
with which bis dictionary was enriched, and thus 
lan extent of reading and research greatly to, his 
“TT might have omitted, ”’ he says, **some citations 
modern writers. But the canons yet remain to be pro= 
ld, by which the extremes of opposite tastes are to be 
I. ‘The precise time at which antiquity is to be re- 
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works which are made use of as authorities have been 
hed since his time.’? These are the dictionaries of 
|, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, Reid, and Webster, 
Is Perry’s, the title of which has already been given. 
hay here add, as our belief, that Mr. Worcester pos- 
a more numerous and valuable collection of books re 
to English lexicography than any other individual in the 
States ; perhaps we might say, than any public library. 
lore Mr. Worcester had completed his edition of the 
meat of Todd’s Johnson, and while the work was in 
ss, he formed the plan of his “ Comprehensive Pro- 
ing and Explanatory Dictionary.” But he was destined 
‘0 engage in a work of severe, servile labor, before ad= 
jg far in that of which he was the sole projector. He 
duced to undertake an abridgment of Dr. Webster's 
dictionary, published in 1825, according to the princi- 
nd rules prescribed by the author. It was.an undertake 
great delicacy, and was attended with much perplexity, 
ircumstances on which, we suppose, it would not b 


lus to make any comments. He persevered, however, 
complished the work of abridgment, if not to bis own 
tion or that of the author, in a manner which received 
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ly twenty-seven thousand more have been added, and for all 
authorities are given, except a few, such as the participial 
hives amusing, entertaining, established, &e, All the vorbs 
language that are often met with, both regular and irregue 
re conjugated ; and the preterits and perfect participles of the 
lar verbs are inserted separately, in their alphabetical places; 
F the regular verbs, the present and perfect participlesare not 
Jed as separate articles. If this had been done, as itvhas been 
ral other dictionaries [ Webster's, forexample], it would have 
i upwards of ten thousand more articles to the vocabulary.” 


he words added by Mr. Worcester, and not found in 
d's Johnson, are denoted by an asterisk, Besides those 
red from his miscellaneous reading and from English 
bnaries, he bas taken the technical and scientific terms 
various scientific works, dictionaries of arts and sciences, 
bneyclopedias. For authorities, he says, ** in many in- 
es, the names of English authors have been chosen. in 
rence to the names of American authors of equal oF 
higher respectability ; inasmuch as it is satisfactory to 
readers to know, in relation to a new, uncommon, or 
eculiar to American writers.” 

ame time he has not inserted indiscriminately all the 
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Lnisu : perishable, perishability, perishableness, perish- 
hucaTe : education, educational, educationi 
ble, edueability. 

PUGN : impugner, impugnable, impugament. 
kroLoy : oniologist, ontologic, ontological, ontolog 





t, educator, 


lom these eight primitive words we here find thirty-five 
hitives, and of this number twenty-three are inserted by 
Worcester, which are not found in Todd’s Johuson, or, 
suppose, in any other English dictionary. They take 
place, however, on the authority of learned and respect- 
writers. 

this source of accession to the ‘* World of English 
3, as Edward Phillips, nearly two centuries ago, en 
his dictionary, in which terms of Astrology, Magic, 
dry, Mythology, and Hawking, ‘* bard words” from 
languages, proper names, and other matters, were min- 
In strange juxtaposition, we may add the constant improve- 
; discoveries, and inventions in the arts and sciences ; 
last extension of the commerce of Great Britain and the 
hd States with other nations ; the increasing personal 
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in introduction to his dictionary, Mr. Worcester has 
d several brief essays, clear and succinct in style, and 
same time sufficiently comprehensive, on the following 
:—L. Principles of Pronunciation ; 2. Orthography 
fish Grammar ; 4. Origin, Formation, and Etymology 
English Language ; 5. Archaisms, Provineialisms, 
mericanisms ; 6. History of English Lexicography 
eating of pronunciation, Mr. Worcester begins with 
luz crilicorum, as every author of a pronouncing dictioi 
ist feel it to be, the key to the vowel sounds, denoted 
tain marks or figures to be annexed to the vowels in 
words in the vocabulary. It is doubtless difficult for 
thogpist fully to satisfy himself in this matter, and it is 
lertain he cannot perfectly convey bis own ideas of all 
lnute distinctions of sound to other persons. The in- 
lacy of our vowel sounds, and the great diversity that 
jy words exists between the orthography and the pro- 
ion, render it difficult to apply, to its full extent, a 
of notation by arbitrary marks. English, says La 


, would be half French, were it not for its ‘* ineonee- 
prononciation.” 'The extreme viciousness of the 
h pronunciation seems to be in conflict with the ar= 
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ice in this addition to the key of the vowel. ‘The pro~ 
y of the other addition to bis key, that of @ interme 
|, having neither the short sound, as in fat, nor the Ital~ 
hs in far, we think is apparent. "This sound is denoted 
key by the arbitrary vowel mark on the words fast, 
h, grasp, and grass. To the vowel in these words, and 
's of the same class, Walker gives the short sound. 
Italian sound of @ in such words, which we generally 
from those who have bestowed litle care upon pronun« 
bn, it appears to us, approaches nearer to the true sound 
that which is noted by Walker. 
the letter ¢ Walker gives in his table of vowel sounds 
the common long and short sounds, as in me and met: 
Worcester adds e, like a in rare, exemplified in heiry 
, where. Here, again, the imperfection of Walker's no= 
appears. For the purpose of indicating the sound of 
owel, he spells these words with a long, as in fate ; and 
bst of them, in the following awkward manner, — hware 
ware-az. He probably never distorted his mouth so'as 
pnounce them according to this orthography. Another 
ion in Mr. Worcester's key to the same letter is what 
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ving followed Mr. Worcester through his key to the 
I sounds, and taken some pains to examine its applicae 
Jo many words in the dictionary, we are able to speak 
confidence concerning his system. It is a great int 
ment upon that of Walker, whose pronouncing diction- 
jas long been regarded as the standard in the United 
s. We think this is shown by the cursory remarks 
ve made in comparing the two systems. Walker’s is 
ntly defective, and Worcester’s appears to us to be'as 
relensive as the nature of the subject permits it to be- 
. In consequence of the completeness of his’ system 
bplies the marks of the vowels in the key directly to-the 
s in the dictionary in their true orthography, and is sel 
obliged to have recourse to Walker’s awkward method 
helling words in an altered orthography, merely to ex- 
ity the pronunciation. 

e have spoken thus far of the most determinate vowel 
1 In monosyllables, in the accented syllables of other 
s, and generally in the syllables upon which the seeond+ 
jccent falls, the sound of the vowels is so distinet that 
power can be marked with such exactness as to be 
ly comprehended. But in familiar, audible reading and 
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like. Tn brier, the sound is that of ¢ in her, deprived 
le accent ; in celery the penult is ¢ long and obscure j in 
is short and more obscure, and according to the coni- 
pronunciation sounds like i short. 
lhe next vowel, i obscure, is exemplified in the key by 
., ruin, logic, ability. In the last syllable of elézir'we 
the sound of ¢ in sir ; in ruin and logie, of short tin pins 
ja the penult of ability, i obscure, approaching as near 
j short sound as to any other. 
tor, confess, felony, represent in the key the obscure 
of 0. In actor the vowel has no type in the key, 10 
h it answers. ‘This word, and many others ending in or, 
the same sound of o before r, as e, i, and w have before 
lame letter ; as her, fir, fur ; and actor can be pronoun 
in no other way, except like o in nor, which is contrary 
tablished usage. In confess we have the short 0 obscure, 
in felony the long. 
Is examples of w obscure, we find in the key sulphur, 
mur, each of which has the sound of the vowel, in the 
yllable, the same as that in fur ; and deputy, in which it 
ig, as in pure. 
r the obscure sound of y we have truly, envy, martyr, 
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ented syllables generally his system of notation, which 
ich more comprehensive than Walker's, or ‘any other 
hve have seen, containing all the legitimate vowel sounds, 
lould, if he had failed to satisfy himself, have succeeded 
letter than his predecessors in accomplishing the undet- 
lg. Walker, in this particular, may often lead astray 
who trast to his guidance without exercising their own 
nent. Mr. Worcester, in the same particular, not pro- 
bs to be an infallible guide, leaves what is necessarily 
are to be learned by imitation and experience. 
Ithography, according to the full grammatical import of 
ford, should correspond exactly to pronunciation. "That 
far short of this in the English language és well known, 
slamented by all who have given any attention to the 
Hct ; but it is now the sole duty of lexicographers and 
writers to preserve the orthography as it is, in alll eases 
e it is established by general usage, and in case of diver 
to regard analogy ; and to be consistent, so far as'they 
ot overruled by. custom, with their own principles. "No 
tion on this subject, whieh aims at radical changes; ean 
ped. We can make no essential alterations in order to 
t orthography to the true sounds, which of themselves 
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of their words ; they wish to know their virtues, and how 
are used ; and a few illustrations taken from good writers 
if more value to them than all the speculations of the 
hed philologists who hunt them in the dark throngh all 
peregrinations. 
€ cannot read without commiseration, mingled with 
ct, the account which the learned Noah Webster gave 
s toils in the study of etymology. ‘The pursuit seems; 
is case, for a long time to have amounted almost toa 
if of monomania, which caused him to throw aside the 
pile of philological stores he had accumulated, as if they 
nothing worth. Soon afier he published his Compen+ 
Dictionary (1806), he began to make preparations for 
er work. He commenced writing it, and went through 
etters of the alphabet, before he found out that his work 
labor lost. He began to be conscious of his ignorance 
origin of words, on which Bailey and Johnson, Junius 
inner, had shed no light. He then put himself to the 
and submitted to self-torture paralleled -only in. the 


ple of the most distinguished saints of the Romish 
h in the Dark Ages. He thus describes the process : — 
ing aside my manuscripts, and all ‘books treating of 
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lly and judiciously elaborated by the author, and in the 
ical exeeution and the revision of the press remarkably 
it, even as to the minute diacritical oy cannot fail to 
heived with wide acceptance. Mr. 

cnown and valued as the author of the Comprehensive 


ation for this larger work, which is far more-compleye 
yy other of the kind ; and although, in the progress of 
sand sciences, of invention, and it may be, of intellect 
ilosopby, it is doubtless destined at some time beyond 
n to be superseded, we may confidently predict that it 
vive one generation. 


VII.— Urania, a Rhymed Lesson, pronounced before 
Mercantile Library Association, October 14, 1846. 
Ouwver Wenpvert Howmes. Second Edition, 
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hs, their simplicity and directness, their force and 
, can be appreciated even now by any taste that is not 
idly refined. It is more than. probable that rhyme, as- 
e, and metre were first contrived as. aids to the mem+ 
as a system of mnemonics, before writing was in= 

or introduced, and while poetry, religious dogmas, 
ws existed only as they were remembered by the mul- 
. ‘The drama, too, the second great source of poetry, 
lontrived for the entertainment of the great body. of the 
» and was carefully adapted to their tastes. Vast 
is filled those immense amphitheatres which no roof 
cover, and pronounced judgment from which there was 
peal on the merits of poet and player both. ‘The 
plays, which now tax the learning and the patience of 
jost accomplished scholars, were once the daily enter- 
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jus cultivation, but springs up’ spontaneously whenever 
ht chord is struck. A particular school is always 
ed and kept together by a spirit of exclusiveness ; it 
erate no excellence out of its own bounds. If Mr. 
worth and his disciples are right to'the full extent of 
heory, more than half of our English poets must come 
from their pride of place, and be content to be ranked 
he writers of prose. If the many feeble, tame, and 
Ing passages of the Excursion are not merely to be de= 
as breathing-places in a long poem, but to be held up 
lels for imitation, then the popular taste, which adrmires 
ful sublimities of Milton, the exquisite finish of Gold- 
or the magnificent lyrics of Campbell, is all wrong. 
s so utterly dissimilar cannot be ranked together merely 
ferent kinds of excellence ; if the one is beauty, the 
is deformity. ‘The judgment of the tiultitude is never 
ld by communion with the bigoted partialities of these 
jal sects ; it is more catholic, and for the same reason 
atural and trae. ‘The people have neither time nor 
tion to be initiated into the mysteries of a fraternity; 
ill not study the new code of laws, but will adhere stead- 
ito the ancient customs of the Fealm of poesy. 
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Whose bell, just glistening from the font and forge, 
Rolled its proud requiem for the second George, 
Solemn and swelling, as of old it rang, 
Flings to the wind its deep, sonorous clang ;— 
‘The simpler pile, that, mindful of the hour 

en Howe's artillery shook its half-built tower, 
Wan oni bosom, ais a bride might do, 
‘Tho iron breastpin which the * Rebels ’ threw, 
Wakes the sharp echoes with the quivering thrill 
Of keen vibrations, tremulous and shrill ; — 
‘Aloft, suspended in the morning’s fire, 
Crash the vast cymbals from the Southern spire ; — 
‘The Giant, standing by the elm-clad green, 
His white lance lified o'er the silent scene, 
Whirling in air his brazen goblet round, 
Swings from its brim the swollen floods of sound 
While, sad with memories of the olden times 
‘The Northern Minstrel pours her tender chime, 
Faint, single tones, that spell their ancient song, 
But tears still follow as they breathe along. 


Child of the soil, whom fortune sends to range 
Where man and nature, faith and customs, change, 
Borne in thy memory, each remembered tone 
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And with new notions, — let me change the rule, — 
Don’t strike the iron till it ’s slighty cool. 


Choose well your set ; our feeble nature seeks 
Phe aid of clubs, the countenance of cliques ; 
And with this object, settle first of all 

Your weight of metal and your size of ball. 

rack not the stops of such as hold you cheap, — 
Poo mean to prize, though good enough 10 keep. 
"The ‘ real, genuine, no-mistake Tom ‘Thumbs? 
Are little people fed on great men’s crumbs. 

Yet keep no followers of that hateful brood 

That basely mingles with its wholesome food 

The tumid reptile, which, the poet said, 

Doth wear a precious jewel in his head. 










If the wild filly, * Progress,’ thou wouldst ride, 
Have young companions ever at thy side ; 
But, wouldst thou stride the stanch old mare, * Succ: 
Go with thine elders, though they please thee less. 

pp: 17-19. 


we did not respect the author’s privilege of copyright, 
luould end by transferring the whole poem to our pages. 

















y, General Charles Le 
Leonard Calvert, Samuel Ward, Thomas 
2nd the volume now before us 
Stephen Decatur, written by Com- 
inguisbed suthor of A Year in 
the lives bere mentioned, we 
of the editor of the series, of Professors Ren- 
, and Gammell, Dr. W. B. Sprague, 
Fonvers Francis, J. G. Palfrey, Colonel Henry White 
hey. George E. Ellis, Rev. G. W. Burnap, James 
J. M. Mackie, Charles Whitlesey, and George W. 
hi Most of these were already well known to the 
in other departments of literary endeavour. ‘There 
terials enough for continuing this Library to at les 
its present length, and we hope the patience of the 
1 the encouragement afforded by the, public. may 
to give it this extension. 
b come now to consider more particularly the conte 
pb last volume of the serie: Commodore Decatur's 
is much the brightest on our list of naval heroes. He 
he preux chevalier of the service, a man without fear 
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J. He learned quickly his assigned task, though he 
ld only from a sense of duty. He had conceived, al- 
from infancy, an extraordinary liking, for the profession 
father and grandfather, and circumstances contributed 
er this inclination. When he was but eight years old, 
Is sent upon a voyage with his father for the benefit of 
alth, which was then delicate. Among his earliest 
tions, therefore, were the fitful aspects of the sea, 
he almost romantic excitement of a sailor's life. The 
te amusements of his leisure hours at school were 
x, swimming, and fashioning miniature ships. 
is seldom worth while to oppose a boy’s choice of a 
sion, fanciful though it may be, when it is manifested 
and maintained with firmness. Decatur’s parents 
led to curb his inclination, but with small success; his 
had had ample experience of the hardships and dangers 
ttend a life on the ocean, and it was difficult for a 
’s anxious tenderness to consent to the frequent and 
hged absence of her son from home. When his weariness 
entary pursuits had risen to disgust, they yielded so far 
withdraw him from college, and place him in a counting 
that he might prepare for mercantile life. "This was 
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jothing remained; the last ship left of it, the beautiful 
.¢, which had been pronounced a perfeet frignte by the high 
ity of French constructers and naval men, had been sold in 
In 1794, the spoliations of Algiers on our commerce, at 
by the eruel enslavement of our seamen, had provoked an 
Congress ‘to provide a naval armament,’ authorizing the 
hse or construction of four frigates of forty-four guns, and 
thirty-six, with the proviso, that, if peace with Algiers 
be concluded before their completion, no further expendi- 
hould be made, Before their completion, peace had been 
ed by the payment of near a million of dollars in money 
-esents, among which was a fast-sailing frigate, which mi 
ter be engaged in depredating on our commerce, and by 
ting to pay an annual tribute. ‘The same sum would have 
leted the six frigates, and sent them forth to extort by force, 
cannon's mouth, what was granted to supplication and 


{the latter expedient was preferred ; and peace being thus 
ously obtained, President Washington in vain urged the 
ction of the frigates, which might have been placed in the 
for half the cost of the treaty. — Congress could only be in- 
to authorize the completion of two of the forty-four, and 
the thirty-six gun fri st advanced, aided by the 
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hr. Deentur wounded the young man where he had’ pros 
and remained uohust himself, ‘The anecdote is chiefly 
‘ing as showing, that, in this affair, in which he was. the 
bggrieved, and had sought redress with the advice of his 
he was influenced by the same merciful) reluctance to take 
a private quarrel, which controlled him on another and 
fatal occasion.” — pp. 37 - 89. 

is is horrible ; the father urges his youthful son to fight 
, and the latter shows his * merciful reluctance to take 
by determining to shoot his adversary only in the hip, — 
solution itself, and the exact fulfilment of it, betraying 
practice and much skill in the use of the weapon ap= 
ated to these miserable encounters, He was * the 
ggrieved,’” also ; that is, be was the challenger ; and his 
ent, the young mate of a merchantman, had probably 
before held a pistol. We are not told whether: the 
was crippled or maimed for life by the magnanimity of 
lagonist. 

change in the government of the French republic, which 
ht Bonaparte into power, led to the conclusion of a 
with the United States, and extinguished for the pres- 
I Decatur’s hopes of obtaining distinction in naval v 
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then rejoined the Mediterranean squadron as first lieutenant 
of the frigate New York, under Captain James Barron. The 
strength of the squadron was now considerably increased, 
and its commander had at last received orders which author- 
ized more active proceedings against Tripoli. Decatur was 
eagerly looking forward to the beginning of hostilities as an 
opportunity of acquiring distinction ; but before he could 
strike his first blow for his country, he was again involved, 
though not this time as a principal, in an * affair of honor,” 
as it is called, the tragical issue of which obliged him to re- 
turn home for a season. While the squadron was lying at 
Malta, Midshipman Bainbridge and one of his messmates 
visited the theatre, and met some British officers there, who 
seemed disposed to insult them. The remainder of the 
story may be given in Mr. Mackenzie’s own words. 


“ One of ‘them observed, in allusion to our war with Tripoli, 
which as yet had certainly not been conducted with special vigor, 
«Those "Yankees will never stand the smell of powder !* Tre 
young Americans went into the lobby to consult about the notice 
to be taken of this remark, which, whether intended or not to be 
heard by them, was most grating to their feclings. They were 
soon followed by the British officers, and, as they walked up and 
down the lobby, the individual who had made the offensive re- 
mark, walking in the contrary direction, ran rudely against Mid- 
shipman Bainbridge. ‘The offence was repeated three several 
times. Convinced, at the third encounter, that the collision re- 
sulted from a fixed determination to insult him, Mr. Bainbridge 
knocked the offender down. The individual who had gone so 

_ far out of his way to insult an unoffending boy, and that boy a 
forcigner, enjoying the hospitalities of a country where the in- 
sultcr was at home, proved to be no less a personage than the 
secretary of Sir Alexander Ball, the governor. 

“He was a professed duellist, and had sought this occasion t¢ 
practise his art, whilst he showed his mingled aversion and con- 
tempt for Americans, a fashionable feeling among the English ol 
that day. A challenge from the ducllist was received by Mr. 
Bainbridge on board the New York on the following morning. 
Bainbridge was equally unskilled in the use of the pistol and the 
code of duelling. He was about to accept the invitation, an¢ 
make use of the agency of a friend as young and inexperiencec 
as himself, when Decatur, being informed of the occurrence, sen 
for Bainbridge, telling him that his antagonist was a professec 
duellist, who meant to take his life, and would do it if they twe 
boys went out together, and offered himself to act as his friend. 
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is purpose as a fire-ship, and placed under his command, 
fa crew of seventy volunteers. He was accompanied 
le brig Siren, under his old friend Stewart, to pick up 
ats and crew, in case he should find it necessary to fire 
etch as well as the frigate. 


h order to form u just estimate of the hazard of Decatur’s 
sed attack, it should be promised that the Philadelphia bad 
guns mounted. These were double-shoited, and kept ready 
ing. A full complement of men to serve her batteries was 
onstantly on board of her. She was moored within half 
not of the Bashaw’s eastle, and the Molehead and Crown 
ies, and within effective range of ten other batteries, the 
} mounting together one hundred and fifteen guns of heavy 
, Three Tripolitan cruisers, mounting together twenty- 
ins, two galleys, and nineteen gunboats, lay between her 
lhe shore, at distances from her of from two to three cables? 
All these vessels were in like manner fully manned and 

for an atinck. Such were the formidable defences 
tected the Philadelphia, when Decatur with his little 

'y tons, mounting four small guns, and having a crew 
enty-five souls, underiook her capture and destruction.” — 
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po, the Tripolitans were either out down or driven over 
until not an enemy remained on the spar deck. 
he American officers and men, now separating according 
ir stations, quickly overcame ail resistance below, cutting 
lor driving overboard whomsoever they encountered. Many 
Tripolitans escaped in a boat which lay alongside; some 
jave reached the neighbouring cruisers and gunboats; many 
a watery grave. Five minutes sufficed to clear the ship 
ry enemy. At the end of that time, or a very little later, 
lar found himself on the quarter deck of the Philadelphiay it 
sssession of that ship, and destined to be her: last, as-his 
had been her first, commander.” —pp. 73 = 75. 


firearms were used, all was carried by the sword, 
lhe noise of the scuffle, the clash of arms, and the shrieks 
> wounded, were heard on shore and among the 'Tripo 
ruisers, which were at anchor within one or two cables? 
1 of the frigate. ‘The alarm thus given, it was evident 
lhe huge ship could not be got under weigh before the 
f the whole armament in the harbour would be directed 


her. ‘The combustibles were therefore handed up from 
ptch, and the plan arranged for destroying the frigate 
arried into effect. 
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tary resolution, ordering a sword to be presented to 
Before the news arrived in the Mediterranean of the 
thus heaped upon him, he had earned a fresh tile to 
by still more brilliant achievements in the harbour of 
li. 
mmodore Preble had made preparations, though with 
} insufficient force, to bombard the town, and to make 
ultaneous attack ‘with gunboats upon the Tripolitan 
, Which could not be assailed by the larger vessel 
protected by reefs and shoals. Six of these boats, 
Hefective in construction and equipment, had been bor- 
for this purpose of the king of Naples. ‘They were 
ed in two divisions of three boats each, the first divis- 
ing commanded by Somers, and the second by Decs- 
"The object of attack was a flotilla of nineteen gun- 
protected by a ten-gun brig, several armed schooners 
illeys, and batteries on shore that mounted one hun- 
nnd fifteen heavy gun ‘There is hardly a record in na- 
story of an attack made with such disparity of force, and 
ed with entire success. Each of Decatur’s boats sin- 
jut an opponent, ran on board of her, and carried her 
desperate fight, hand to hand, with pikes and cutlass- 
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ve and vivid description. ‘The remainder of the 
as it is mostly occupied with an account of some 
ht naval actions in the war of 1812, the story of which 
lady familiar to most American readers, may be passed 
ery hurriedly. The capture of the Macedonian and 
s of the President almost equally enhanced. the repue 
of Decatur, and showed that the glare of uninterrupt= 
cess was not necessary to the continuance of his pop 
and fame. 
ne respect, the successful issue of the ‘I'ripolitan war 
H rather an injury than a benefit to the American navy 
louraged the preposterous theory, that fortifications and 
his were sufficient for coast defence, while: cruising 
b were costly superfluities. ‘The excitement of par 
first gave currency to this pernicious error, and Con= 
blindly followed it for several years. The consequence 
hat, at the beginning of the last war with E ngland, our 
force consisted of five frigates, two of which were un- 
thy, and a few sinaller vessels. A law passed some 
fore had reduced the number of seamen on the peace 
shment to what was hardly the complement of a single 
the line, While the English fleets were sweeping the 
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cumstances that dignify and support 


fe he sense of bereavement to the sur- 
-hivalrous sentiments are more full 
eo 1 than the land service ; the inevitable 
nite (are never aggravated by personal hate ; 
"a ® combatants themselves so willingly barter 
Ne veath for fame, that we are more inclined to 
4 than to pity them. The sailor identifies himself 
Pat up and his country, and exults so heartily in their 


that he feels not his own wounds, and the near ap- 
seven of the king of terrors cannot appall him. And 
fury of actual conflict is so quickly followed by the gener- 
2us feeling of pity and respect for the vanquished, that the 
injury already done seems almost to have been involuntary ; 
the nobleness of the victor makes us forget the stain on the 
homicide. _In several instances, as in that of the Hornet and 
the Peacock, some of the conquerors have sacrificed their 
own lives in the attempt to rescue a drowning enemy. ‘I'he 
code of naval etiquette, both before and after the real engage- 
ment, preserves some of the noblest features of the institu- 
tion of chivalry. We offer no apology for the horrors of 
war, however disguised ; but if the progress of civilization 
and Christianity cannot do away with them entircly, let us 
Pray that they may be confined to the sea. 
Commander Mackenzie’s book is a fine specimen of naval 
biography, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his calling. 
'o our own seamen it must become what Southey’s fascinat- 
ing Life of Nelson has long been to the members of the Brit- 
ish navy, the text-book of excellence in the service, the au- 
thentic and striking portrait of the favorite hero of the pro- 
fession. Our author, indeed, has this advantage over Southey, 
that, while he writes with equal fluency and spirit, his long 
experience at sea, and his sympathy with a brother officer 
and sailor, give a precision and vivacity to his record of 
naval exploits which a landsman can never obtain. If he has 
fallen a little into the common error of excessive admiration 
of his subject, the judicious reader will easily make the ne- 
cessary deductions from the eulogy, and pardon the natural 
and characteristic enthusiasm which sometimes distorts the 
writer’s vision. This fault is most apparent in the too leni- 
ent notice that he takes of the great stain upon Decatur’s life 
and character, to which we have already alluded. ‘The prac- 
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narrative and vivid description. The remainder of the 
work, as it is mostly occupied with an account of some 
brilliant naval actions in the war of 1812, the story of which 
is already familiar to most American readers, may be passed 
over very hurriedly. ‘The capture of the Macedonian and 
the loss of the President almost equally enhanced the repu- 
tation of Decatur, and showed that the glare of uninterrupt- 
ed success was not necessary to the continuance of his pop- 
ularity and fame. 

In one respect, the successful issue of the Tripolitan war 
roved rather an injury than a benefit to the American na 
[t encouraged the preposterous theory, that fortification: 

gunboats were sufficient for coast defence, while cruising 
vessels were costly superfluitices. The excitement of party 
politics first gave currency to this pernicious error, and Con- 
gress blindly followed it for several years. ‘The consequence 
was, that, at the beginning of the last war with England, our 
naval force consisted of five frigates, two of which were un- 
seaworthy, and a few sinaller vessels. A law passed some 
time before had reduced the number of seamen on the peace 
establishment to what was hardly the complement of a single 
ship of the line. White the English fleets were sweeping the 
seas, the cabinet thought it imprudent for this petty ores 
to venture out of harbour ; though we cannot see why 
dreaded the loss of an armament which they believed to be 
worthless. ‘I'he spirited remonstrances of Captains Bain- 
bridge and Stewart prevented this craven suggestion from 
going into effect ; the ships were allowed to sail, and in less 
than six months the little navy had fought itself into a degree 
of popularity and renown which the politicians of no subse- 
quent day have dared to attack. 

Naval contests are the most brilliant and imposing of all the 
forms of war. ‘They are attended with much of the pomp 
and circumstance of battle, with much that appeals strongly 
to the imagination, and kindles some of the most generous 
and noble feclings of our nature. We may raise the gor 
geous curtain of victory, it is true, and see behind it enough 
of the sickening details of bloodshed and personal suffering to 
inspire a general detestation of warlike triumphs. But these 
are smaller, in proportion to the brilliancy of the result ob- 
tained, than the frightful consequences of a battle in which 
Jorge armies are arrayed against each other; and they are ac- 
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duelling is rebuked, it is true ; but not in that earnest 
Hignant tone which we have now'a right to expect, in 
vanced state of public opinion on the subject, not 
from the professed moralist, but from every man of 
hd humane feelings. Decatur, above all men, could 
forded to despise and resist the common prejudice of 
lofession on this point. His reputation for personal 
fe stood so high, that any man who had dared to ime 
would have met only the derision of the community. 
had evidently a secret pride in his fame as a duellist, 
gave to the detestable practice the sanction of his 
hnd example long after his influence was such, that, if 
ly exerted, he might have banished it from the serviee. 
bs the instances already mentioned, in 1818, he acted 
ond to Commodore Perry in a duel, and in less than 
rs afterwards he threw away his own life in a similar 
hier with Barro: 

story of Decatur’s death is told in a plain and suc+ 
nanner, with little comment, the deficiency being sup: 
by the publication in the Appendix of the whole corres 
nice between the parties. ‘hese letters are quite long, 
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human race to be carried ayay by the charms of moose- 
; in an unsettled country. It scems very probable that 
for has applied his hand to it, which is not often done 
uch effort ; his solemn and deliberate speculations 
{ apt to chime well with the offshand notes of the 
. ‘Che name of Eliot Warburton, who introduces it to 
blic, is familiar to our readers as the author of @ work 
East, a sensible and labored effort, but not so animated 
ightly as a traveller’s book should be. Nothing vexes 
© more, when he is expecting a description of things 
; are, than to have the pedigree of every city and king- 
atiently set down, speculations on the past and future 
Fawn out, and volumes of information condensed to in= 
him, when all his curiosity turns to the visible and pres 
dhe would rather have ten words of fresh and clear 
ption than acres of philosophical discussion of the same 
fas they were before the flood. ‘There is something of 
mmunicativeness in the work before us, particularly 
Janadian part. It reminds us of those kind-hearted 


interesting, members of society, who, when they hear a 
start off on a steeple-chase after the line and an- 
to which it belongs. Well written as many parts of 
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great superiority to the common tone of bis brother of 
who are quite apt to exult in such prospects as de- 
dreams of profit and honor to themselves, though they 
ecessarily bring distress and sorrow to great numbers of 
id. There is so much in military seryice to. pervert 
bral impressions, and to give names of duty. and honor 
prises which the conscience pronounces unjust and dis- 
ble, that it is almost a phenomenon to hear a military man 
ng with a clear-sighted exemption from these prevailing 
He expresses the hope, that the English and 

tes on this continent may be rivals only in those 

peace which tend to the benefit and blessing of mankind, 
tin those works of death in which there can be no real 
gain, but where each injury which one nation does 

a blow struck against its own welfare, since the 

erests of all countries are inseparably one. Still:more, 
presses a hope, that, in some day not distant, the stern 
d necessity of the sword may be everywhere done 
In this hope, or rather wish, we join him with all our 
but since this necessity is wholly of man’s owa 
and the human race areso ingenious and well trained 
sort of manufacture, we hardly expect to see the 
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be sorry to deprive her sons and daughters of the 
omfort which they take, in thus flourishing their con- 
es without any expense to themselves ; but as the power 
roof always depends very much on the quarter from 
it comes, it will be some time before this English 
ility to all sins except their own will take effect on the 
ican heart. 

F traveller, as he came through New York, was struck 
he appearance of prosperity everywhere, the striking 
and manifestation of what unfettered industry can-do. 
fst, he was somewhat confounded by the’ incessant 
y and bustle ; but he soon became infected by it, and 
d in and out of railroad-cars and stations with as mech 
ng precipitation as any Yankee of them all. Some 
annoyed him, as well they might, though he says but 
bout them. The Hottentot fashion, for such it cer- 
is, in which meals are devoured at our public tables, is 
nant of barbarism, which it is impossible to deny, and 
h to defend. Instead of being angry when any one re- 
upon its coarseness, the beuer way is to endeavour to 
Lt it by precept, ridicule, and example ; not so much, 
er, to gain the applause of foreign travellers, as to save 
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seals up many lips and keeps many spirits im prison, 

hat misleads the Englishman. is a netural reserve 
makes many of us slow to form a judgment, and slow. 
to express a judgment which we bave had no means 

What nonsense to talk of the want of freedom 

re When every thing, good or bad, wise or fool- 

cent or depraved, is everywhere blurted. out, imsabn 
and by the way, from tongues, pulpits, and. presses 
t number; when every head spins with confusion at 
ultitude of original ideas and suggestions which are con- 
stuffed into its ears and eyes; when no harm awaits 

a who comes forward with his parable, whether it be 
r profane, save that of not being listened to, — it passes 
patience to hear of the suppression of thought. We 
lany who produce their whims and fancies, both in pol 
Ind religion ; and when the quiet common-sense of the 
ejects them with coolness and indifference, sufficiently 
king to those who have them at heart, they ascribe it, 
their own ambitious folly, but to the want of inde- 


nce in the public mind. Foreigners have struck into 
me keynote, when they might see, that, even in the re- 
felt for every thing English, which is so common, there 
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je witnessed at public houses, he did not infer that the 
Americans were likely to be a church-going people ; 
four hundred visiters at the Astor House, not more 
dozen appeared to go to church anywhere. He 
have remembered, that a stranger cannot here, as in 
id, hire a place in which to attend a single service, and 
most of our city churches, a visiter in want of a 
more likely to be invited out than in; a sort of hospi- 
hich none but persons of very peculiar tastes are ever 
This is matter of reproach, which 
if possible, to be done away with ; and there is no bet- 
i ious charity than to provide houses 
the poor and the stranger may have the opportunity to 
to the first of human duties. 
author was better pleased with the outward aspect of 
elphia, as more neat and pleasant, with several hand- 
ublic buildings, particularly the banks, those temples 
pity who is too much worshipped in all Christian lands. 
birard college, that monument of the folly of trying. to 
rt death what one has not the heart to do while living, 
ks the finest building on the continent, It certainly an- 
well to the idea, as well as the plan, of the ancient tem- 
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false to their trust, as to release in triumph ; and the public 
feeling, so far from casting down such wretches from the high 

tions which they dishonored, has actually cheered them, 
if for some upright and honorable deed. ‘Tough foreign- 
ers charge this upon us, it is not false; though some among 
us may stoutly deny it, it is still true; and as we must live 
under a government of law or none at all, if such tendencies 
are not resisted, it cannot be long before the foundations of 








y: 
The city of Baltimore, when the author visited it, brought 






, the United States at once became 
peaceful in their disposition, and were glad to lay down their 
arms. This view of the subject is novel and original ; but to 
those who know any thing about the matter, it is needless to 
say that itis far to the north of true. The city of Washing- 
ton he describes as an architectural joke; but it appears to 
have entertained him. He speaks of admiring the Capitol 
very much, without being troubled by its faults of execution ; 
the statue of Washington he thought stiff and undignified im 
its bearing, but redeemed in part by the head. T'o show 
how much it is respected, he mentions that some person has 
written his name, John H. Brown, on the upper lip, after the 
manner of moustaches, placing himself where the world can 
determine the interesting question whether he is more knave 
or fool. With the electric telegraph he was particularly 
pleased. ‘The arsenal and dock-yard there, as elsewhere, 
did not strike him with any feeling but respect for the manly 
bearing of the officers who showed them. When he waited 
on the president, the colored servant who ushered him in ad- 
vised him to retain his umbrella, if he did not want some- 
body ‘to walk into it.” He thought it might savor of dis- 
respect to take it with him, and left it behind as he was 
entering the presentation-room, where he was followed by his 
guardian angel, who gave him the umbrella again, with some 
very serious advice against trusting it out of bis own hands. 
‘Whether the counsel of the worthy African was founded on his 
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3 but after receiving this taste of aborigi« 
taken down into more comfortable quarters. 


the 
ic agpralieaineate ir pleased ; not so with 
piney oso 
interest thers, 
il, where inatond of any ciapare 
heard from English 
a gallant fight, and the 


it was 
ud of it.’ When he visits 
reason why the doctrinal 
ered and their upplied by 
mt by an Leoea ss of the 
on ieee vhs his formant, who 
the city without 


oppor intercourse 
Boston. Ataclub where he —— 

standing, the Oregon tion was 
were all in favor peaceful ar+ 
they seemed cache es in the 
serge Loci to England the 
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to make an effort to remember what it was which 
I forth in Congress so much feeling, and so much elo- 
of that kind which blesses neither him who gives) nor 
ho takes, since it is painfully exciting to’ the one, and 
me almost unto death to the other. 
author of course visited the usual resorts in the neigh 
lod of Boston, but has only a few words to say for each: 
metery at Mount Auburn made the same impression 
as on every other person of taste and feeling ; but un= 
took occasion to visit it at the same season when he 
d the Pilgrim Festival, an account of which comes 
fer, it is marvellous that he should speak of the silence 
roken by the voice of birds, which always abound 
partly in consequence of the protection afforded them; 
rtly attracted by the rich varieties of the woods. The 
just mentioned gave him considerable satisfaction. 
|; particularly pleased with an address at the table from 
Everett, ‘‘ whose manner and delivery,” he says; 
perfecily gentlemanlike and singularly pleasing, his 
jassic and finished, without a taint of pedantry, animate 
quent, and totally free from effort, while good taste 
Indly feeling were in every sentence he uttered.” 
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id laborious ; it is icult to maintain influence in any 
mn without industrious and incessant action. If there 
fine, experience proves that much might be done for 
ire and science in the intervals of these exertions. But 
s not; and meantime the market is filled with a pesti- 
}portation of English and French novels, which teach 
; but bad taste, bad grammar, and bad morals. Works 
ger character his own country is not able to supply in 
lbundance as this writer fondly believes. 

do not wonder that an unfavorable impression of 
can taste and cultivation is given by a great proportion 
speeches in Congress, though some of them are busi- 
ke, condensed, and intellectual, with merits of a high 

But every member must signalize his fitness for the 
y making a speech, while his idea of eloquence is too 
formed from the example of a clerical writer of a for 
ay, who said, that, when Washington ascended, all the 
1 of heaven presented arms. Some of those who 
it themselves forward in no other way contrive to 


themselves notorious by some remarkable absurdity ; for 
ety answers the purpose quite as well as fame. Whea 
zlishiman hears the chairman of aa important commit- 
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j and, after affording a week’s topic of conversation, 
re quietly and unanimously consigned to the receptacle 
s that have been. ‘To write a sensible book on Amer- 
st be a difficult thing, if we may judge from the litile 
js been accomplished in this way ; and we are disposed 

credit to one, who, though his visit was limited and 
formed some just ideas, where most of his predecessors 
Ine, of the strength and weakness, the faults and vir- 
glory and shame, of our people. 


Arr. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Te Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthropist 
‘An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard University, at their Anniversary, August 27, 1846. 
By Cnantes Sumxen. Second Edition. Boston: W. 
D, 1 Sve. pp: 72. 


jis Address, which,as many of our readers will remember, 
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successful in presenting a lively, and in the main a just character 
of each to the mind. Sometimes, indeed, his own views color his 
judgment of the men, and blend with his analysis of their pursuits 
‘and opinions. He does not always resist the temptation, natural 








to every biographer, and almost inevitable for the panegyrist, to 
‘use the characters which he describes as a medium for the (rane 
mission of his own light. The manner, for instance, in which 
Dr. Channing’s views on certain great social questions are ex- 
pounded, though far from unjust, has a strong savor of the ad- 
dress on the “ ‘True Grandeur of Nations.” Manifesting a zeal 
and sincerity with which no one can fail to sympathize, the orator 
delights to exhibit the superiority of Christian mildness and be- 
nevolence over the ferocity of barbarous and civilized heathenism. 
His eagerness, however, to avail himself of every opening for an 
assault on the principle of force, as a part of the social machin- 
ery of the world, has sometimes, we think, an injurious effect upon 
his critical judgment. Mr. Allston, for example, is made to decry 
all  battle-pieces ” in the abstract ; and this supposed aversion is 
used as the text for a short homily on the duty of artists to avoid 
those subjects. But if we are rightly informed, Mr. Sumner bas 
here generalized into a moral sentiment what was a mere expree- 
sion of professional contempt for such scenes of that class as are 
too barren to call out the highest powers of art. We suspect, 
moreover, that his pacific eye has dwelt too exclusively on the 
“ feminine ” traits of Allston’s genius. Force of character is a 
Christian no less than a masc! attribute, and may be bsaere 4 
to the complete development of Christian excellence, whit 
often demands courageous and energetic action, to fulfil a mild 
and benevolent intention. We do not believe that the “ higher 
sentiments” are all of one gender, notwithstanding the washy 
criticism that has been vented of late about feminine traits of char- 
acter and genius. Allston’s Belshazzar’s Feast, the last work of 
a genius which, according to Mr. Sumner, became more feminine 
with advancing ycars, is as bold and masculine in conception as it 
is delicate in execution. 

In the notice of Mr. Pickering’s attainments and tastes, a dis- 
cussion of rather disproportionate length is introduced respecti 
the value of classical studies. Mr. Sumner man of too cult. 
vated a taste and too liberal a judgment, to join in the malignant 
cry of the vulgar detracters of such pursuits. Yet, while he free- 
ly and gratefully acknowledges the wholesome influence of ancient 
letters on the intellect, he shrinks from tho moral effects of a class 
of writings which “ want the highest charm of purity, of right- 
cousness, of elevated sentiments, of love to God and man.” He 
bestows very hard names on writers who are not used to such 
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a mere episode in his labors for this end, he has twice succeeded 
in what it is hardly too bold a figure to call the creation of a 
moral and intelligent soul within one of those dark and desolate 
tabernacles of fiesh, from which, the windows of three of the 
senses being for ever closed and barred, it seemed as if wisdom 
was at every practicable entrance quite shut out. But his active 

hilanthropy has not been limited to the accomplishment of these 
Frilliant results, though they would have far surpassed the ambi- 
tion, or even the most sanguine dreams, of De l'Epée or Sicard. 
‘Numerous other objects of benevolent enterprise have kindled his 
zeal, and profited largely by bis unflagging exertions. Common 
schools, hospitals for the insane, asylums or the deaf and dumb, 
and prisons, have either been founded at his instance, or sustained 
by his efforts, or improved by his suggestions. In the Old and the 
New World he has richly earned his fame as one of the ablest 
‘and most efficient philanthropists of the age. 

Whatever comes from the pen of such a person, especially if 
it relates to any of the noble purposes to which his life has been 
devoted, is entitled to immediate and respectful attention. In the 
pamphlet before us, he appears as the strenuous advocate of a 
system of prison discipline which has been received with great 
favor in Europe, though it has not been widely adopted in this 
country, and, except in two of the States, the great majority of 
voices is decidedly against it, and in favor of a rival system. It 
is quite unfortunate that the philanthropists of our day sill quar- 
rel very bitterly with each other about the respective merits of 
the several plans which are devised for carrying their benevolent 
intentions into effect. Here is a notable instance; the Philadel- 
phia and the Auburn systems of prison discipline, as they are 
called, have both accomplished a vast amount of good ; the refor- 
mation effected by them has been so manifest, that this country, 
where they had their origin, has become the teacher of the civil- 
ized world as respects the proper mode of confining and managing 
criminals, and nearly all the great powers of Europe have re- 
cently sent commissioners hither to take lessons of us in this 
matter, and, if possible, to carry home with them some of ourim- 
provements. Formerly, our State prisons were loathsome and 
hideous dens, in which it was hard to say whether the physical 
or the moral nature of the convict suffered the greater degrada 
tion and wrong. Now our best managed institutions on either 
plan, that at Charlestown, for instance, and that at Philadelphia, 
command the respect and admiration of every intelligent and un- 
prejudiced foreigner by whom they are visited. But the founders 
and supporters of the two systems are not ing to share the 
glory of this great reform. ‘The Boston Prison Discipline Society, 
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This prison was built, and managed at first, on the Philadelphia 
plan ; but this was given up in 1848, and the general features of 
the Auburn, or silent, system were adopted; the change being 
recommended by the warden, “after a careful observation, ex- 
tending through a period of more than four years, of the injurious 
and alarming effects of solitary imprisonment upon the mental 
and physical condition of those who were the subjects of it.”” 


3.— A Greek-English Lexicon, based on the German Work of 
Francis Passow. By Henry Geonoz Lippett, M. A., 
and Roszar Scorr, M. A. With Corrections and Addi- 
tions, and the Insertion in Alphabetical Order of the 
Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek Authors, 
By Henry Datsier, M. A., Adjunct Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1846. Svo. pp. 1705. 


Tue editor of this volume is said to be a very laborious and ac- 
curate teacher. He is Adjunct Professor of Languages in Colum- 
bia College, where, as we judge from the Dedication, he received 
education under the care of Professor Anthon. With this lat. 
ter gentleman’s productions we have had occasion at times to 
find serious fault; Mr. Drisler is a production that bids fair to do 
him great honor. Ile is evidently one of that class of men, few 
in any country, who “scorn delights and live laborious days,” 
for the sake of accumulating learning and advancing the cause of 
knowledge among men. Dr. Anthon may well look with pride 
upon the promise of his young pupil and friend. 

‘The relation existing between these two gentlemen justifies, 
perhaps, the somewhat exaggerated and parasitical terms in which 
Professor Anthon is spoken of, both in the Dedication and the Pref- 
ace ; but it hardly justifies the publishers in advertising a work 
of Mr. Drisler as forming one of Dr. Anthon’s series, unless he 
may be considered a sort of grandfather to the volume in ques 
tion. 

We had intended to prepare an article upon the Lexicon of Mr. 
Pickering, and this American reprint of Liddell and Scott, and 
perhaps we may still recur to our original design. At present, 
however, we shall offer our readcrs only a brief notice of Mr. 
Drisler's labors. We have used his edition of Liddell and Scott 
for some time with pleasure and profit, and on the whole can safe- 
ly commend it asa well executed work. We are not told by 
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y first article, that on déw, he will see the unfairness of his 
ging and ignorant remark, and perhaps will have the-mag- 
ity to exclaim, with the hero in the liad, Méy’ dacdpqn 
merit of Passow’s Lexicon has long been acknowledged, 
er the Greck and German languages are known. lis 
excellence consists in the scientific and historical manner 
ich the significations of the words are unfolded. His plan; 
carried out, would contain a history of every word in the 
language, during at least the classical ages. He lived’ 10 
le his plan only partially. It was very completely executed 
bgard to the language of Homer and Hesiod ; less so with 
the early post-Homeric poets and Herodotus. Messrs. Lids 
't have not simply translated Passow, but haye endeavs 
to add from their own studies enough to supply the defi« 
ps which the early death of the author prevented him from 
ing himself. Their work has already passed into a second 
h, in which many improvements have been made upon the 
Mr. Drisler began with the first English edition, but while 
Is carrying it through the press, the second came out. He 
bade numerous additions and corrections, for which, of 
, there is always room, in a lexicon of such a language as 
Some of his additions are superfluous, some are uses 
jut most of them, if we may venture to form an. opinion 
partial examination only, are of real and substantial value, 
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we should leave its readers to make the most of it, without any 
comment of ours, if it were not for the duty of holding up to repre- 
hension one or two of the passages that it contains. Fichte was, 
on the one hand, a sturdy, bold, restless man, of an eminent 
virtue and rare personal qualities, though they were rather of a 
rough cast. He was an ardent lover and a stout champion of 
freedom. Living in an age of great events and high political 
excitement, he partook largely of its spirit. He was an earnest 
patriot, and sought to exert as much influence upon public affairs 
‘as was consistent with his secluded habits and studious life. We 
honor him for the noble moral stand that he took, and for the 
eloquence with which he maintained it. On the other hand, he 
was one of those gigantic shadows in the shape of philosophy, 
that have flited over the stage of German thought in such strange 
succession for the last century. While he has been extravagant. 
ly overpraised as a thinker in some quarters, his philosophical 

ory has been most uproariously laughed at in others, that were 
held in no less respect among his own countrymen. We consider 
his philosophy to have been resolved some time ago into the 
clouds, from which it was gathered and painted up intoa likeness 
of reality, and into which many swelling pretensions that have 
followed his are hastening to be forgotten. He was » bard dog- 
matist in his day, though his system was one of pure idealism. 
But the day was not a long one, and his “I =I,” and the [and 
the not I,” soon became formulas that were used in sport rather 
than with any sober wonder. There were many admirable things 
about Johann Gottlieb Fichte ; but we do not consider that either 
his metaphysical doctrine or his manner of exhibiting it belonged 
to the number. 

Wild Henri Heine makes merry with Fichte’s principal intellect- 
ual operation, under the figure of an ape, sitting before the fire and 
boiling his own tail, supposing that the real culinary art did not con- 
sist merely in cooking objectively, but also in having a subjective 
consciousness of the cookery. ‘He tells us at the same time of 
having scen a caricature that represented a Fichtean goose. The 
liver of the poor creature had become so large, that she no longer 
knew whether she was liver or goose. Upon her belly was written, 
“I=.” We doubt, however, whether any caricature could be 
more comic than the description in this very book, copied from the 
Autobiography of Henry Steffens, and describing Fichte in his lec- 
ture-room. Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘collect yourselves, — go 
into yourselves, — for we have here nothing to do with things with- 
out, but simply with the inner self.” Thus summoned, the auditors 
appeared really to go into themselves. Some, to facilitate the 
operation, changed their position, and stood up ; some drew them- 
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icle prefixed to it, ‘On the Grounds of our Faith in a 
Government of the World.” We are not perfectly sure 
ich it occurs; for the biographer is not exactly luminous on 
int, and we have not the Philosophical Journal for 1798 
us. Let the two German adepts in metaphysical juggles 
the merit of so admirable an application between them. 
hey should at least have added what the poor deluded Mar 
aid so touchingly in reply,— “ That is all fine and good ; 
larson says nearly that, only in words a little different. 
vhat shall we say to you, English Mr. Smith, who can 
ly repeat such perfidious trumpery ?” 
h respect to the preface of the American editor, we cannot 
lat we entirely like its tone, or agree with all its positions. 
fe are reluctant to find fault. It implies a wish, towards the 
that the writings of Fichte might be “ domesticated here,” 
“they would materially assist us in the solution of many of 
npending questions which now appear above our horizon.” 
this opinion we dissent. From the offer of such nid we 
way. In answer to such a wish for domestication, we 
be ready to say any thing that sounds least like Amen. 
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Broad Street produces yearly sixty cents a square foot ; while in 
Tremont Street, facing the common, it yields but forty-five cents, 
and in Morton Place but thirty-one cents. Now, this fact sug- 
gests at once a remedy for the greater part of the evil here com- 
plained of, without calling for any charitable contributions what 
ever. Capitalists may erect large buildings in the very districts 
where they are most needed, suitably arranged to be let out in 
small tenements, so as to afford comfortable, healthy, and con- 
venient dwellings for the poor, and still receive a very good in- 
come from the investment. The experiment has already been 
tried on a small scale, and the results are perfectly satis . 
Plans and estimates are submitted with this Report, apparently 
well considered and trustworthy, which show that such buildis 
will produce from seven to eleven per cent. on their cost. 
apartment for each family will consist of at least two rooms, well 
ventilated, and with suitable minor conveniences attached. It is 
proposed that houses of this character should be built at first by 
an association, or chartered company, and be put under the cl 
of a judicious and careful superintendent ; but the obvious utility 
of cultivating amicable and kind relations between landlord and 
tenant makes it desirable that individual capitalists, also, should 
engage in this enterprise. 

fe have given a very imperfect synopsis of this excellent 
report, for in truth, though clear and full, it is so succinctly drawn 
up as not to admit of abridgment. To the “ merchant princes” 
of Boston, whose fame for judicious and munificent philanthropy 
stands so deservedly high, we heartily commend it, in full 
dence that to draw their attention to such a project is enough to 
ingure its immediate success. 








6.— Lectures to Young Men on their Moral Dangers and Duties. 
By Aste, Annor Liverwone, Boston: James Munroe 
& Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. 160. 


A creat disadvantage attends books whose titles announce them 
to be written expressly for young men or young ladies; the 
particular class for whose benefit they are intended are nt in the 
jenst disposed to read them. So many admonitions have vexed 
their unwilling ears in the course of their adolescence, that they 
have come to regard advice very much in the light of physic, and 
though it is recommended as “the sovereign’st thing on earth” 
agninst all the ills that flesh is heir to, they swallow it with dis- 
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Wiley and Putnam's Library of American Books. Nos. XX. and 
XXII. The Early Jesuit Missions in North America. ‘Translated 
Rey a Ingrabam Kip. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1646. 

vol 

Protection and Free Trade compared, in their Influence on Nation- 
al Industry and the Balance of Wealth and Power. Salem. 1646 

v0. 

Papers on the Slave Power, first published in the Boston Whi 
July, August and September, 1846. By John G._ Palfrey, of Cam "Sow 
bridge, Middlesex County, Massachusetts. “Second Edition. 
Merrill, Cobb & Co. 8vo. pp. 9 

The’ Early New England Home: a Thanksgiving Sermon. By 
Frederick A. Whitney, Minister of the rine Chath Brighton, Boe 
ton: Leonard C. Bowles, 1848. 

“The Rights of Labor. By Cslvin Cole, Author of The Life and 
a of Henry Clay. New York: A. 8, Barnes & Co. 1846. 8ro. 





Plippe Pre-Adamito Earth: Contributions to ‘Theological Science. 
John, Hares D.D. President of Cheshunt College. Boston: Goa 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 1847. 12mo. Paes 

Cyclopedia of English Literature: a lection ofthe Choice Pro 
duetons of English Authors, fom to the Present ‘Time 
connected 


ritical and Bi teat His 7. Edited by 
Ceanbes jo. I. Boston: Kogmehes ery Ed It 7 ben Bro, 


PP. 
‘The Doctrines of Spinoza and Sweden! lentified, eo far as 
claim a Seionufe Greuod; ia four Levers, "Boson Munroe &e Fret 
cis. 1846. 12mo. pp: 36. 

‘Astronomical Observations made under the Direction of M. F. 
Maury, Liewt.U, 8. Navy, during the Year 1845, at the U, 1 Naval 
Observatory, Washington. Vol. f. Published by Authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy. “Washington: J. & G. 8. Gideoo, Printers 
1846. dto. pp. 543, 
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ements, but as still grossly deficient in that 

r ‘culture, without which intellect lacks its true nobility, 
and falls short of its mission and destiny. We propose now 
to i ‘out some of the intellectual characteristics and 
oe ae our — ‘The aim, indeed, er at Girst 
fight wast vague 3 but our discussion wi greatly 
simplified and brought within reasonable bounds, if, instead 
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r@ented the as characterized beyond all 
ceding times by reartecan reverence for i tunel pe 
ments and 

‘spiritual 


of attempting to enumerate in detail all the iment features 
of the age, we fix its position, and unfold the principles 
which inspire its life and direct its energies. In order to do 
this, we must consider the route in which, and the ends for 
which, the intellectual effort and enterprise of civilized man 
have hitherto been directed. 

“The ages that ae eget mee ec the 
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fey eapics with problems presented by the 
a 


outward universe. Man tnto being, surrounded by 
mysteries. He found himself among existences 
and whose origin, uses, adaptations, and harmonies 


it surpassed his skill to trace, — beneath heavens whose cir- 
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cuits, though obviously connected with his welfare, daily 
presented more and more perplexing intricacies, — over 
depths which filled him with awe as they quaked and 
heaved beneath him, and inflamed his cupidity, as they dis- 
closed their glittering treasures for his use and ornament. 
On his soul was written the divine mandate, — ‘* Subdue 
the world, and use it.” He had the consciousness of lord- 
ship, even while be trembled in ignorance before his meanest 
subject. And in establishing his supremacy over the 
maierial creation, he has been conducting three distinct, yet 
concurrent, mental processes, from the creation until now. 

The first and lowest, yet in some aspects the most essential 
of these processes, has been that of mechanical invention, 
which commenced with the rude needlework of our first 
parents in Eden, grew into distinct arts and trades ai 
the unspiritual posterity of Cain, hes given increased 
power, wealth, and luxury to every successive generation, 
and now culminates in the mighty Babels that weave raiment 
for the world, —in the steam-ship that stems the Atlantic 
storms, — in the harnessed lightning that rides post from city 
to city. 

The second process has been that of Philosophy, which 
while practical skill has wrought on things known, iled 
in the realm of the unknown, songbt out occult causes and 
harmonies, and laid bare the springs of nature’s mechanism. 
For the first five thoysand years of human history, philosophy 
floundered in palpable darkness, made a hundred blunders to 
one discovery, and was completely outstripped by practical 
skill, which seized on the obvious uses of many portions of 
creation, the nature of which was utterly unknown. The 
Jews, who, till the Christian era, alone believed in one God, 
were but little addicted to philosophical speculation. The 
nations that loved to investigate the causes of things be- 
lieved in many jarring and malignant deities, holding joint or 
conflicting sway over the various departments of nature ; and 
they had not, therefore, even the idea of unity, harmony, 
design, or adaptation, to guide them in their researches, and 
to lead them to look upon every part of the system in its 
relation to other parts or to the great whole. Indeed, it took 
a full thousand or fifteen hundred years after the Christian 
era for the human mind to become so imbued with the be- 
lief of one God, as to make this fundamental truth of theol- 








analysisy while the resolution of many of the nebule by 
‘Means of the Earl of Rosse's telescope bas driven back the 
chaotic wave that threatened to sweep over the whole 
ft Sheed astronomy, and to carry us back to a 
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cannot be traeed'to its ¢lass and its law ; and though there 
are unquestionably higher generalizations to be rea 

still have attained a point at which ignorance no longer 
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hopelessly longed to reach. No wond 
ness presents itself a the 
our times. There are, in |, other w 
and sublimer elevations to be scaled ; 
graceful, is it unnatural that we shoul 
and look down? Ours is indeed a 
ready we are to scorn the treasured 
Reoerations, and to look back on the a 
i bad been mere barbarians, forg 
and wars of our day will coma 


day as 2 ‘ts workings, and on the 

point of | inequality, wrong, and evil, 
eck : of ini ity ap i os 

ty 8] 
Fairy a radicalist’s plough. We think prondty of 
we measure it for tho most part by a 
te pry td byt ities sd 
Promise. But the next generation wi as humble as we 
Siew tin ako ey, td i bogie to lok wih 
us giddy, wil jin to 

the and arduous hei 

Beales, oe ee 





rpose | Man is looked wpoo as a mechanical 

-and men educate themselves for the same uses to 

‘they consecrate spinning-jennies and steam-boilers. 

| ncetnands fama ene ate 
a for mere bove 

‘muscle can po work out valuable results ; ia modern 
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all uses, and the balance of the sanctuary seldom has the 
dust shaken from its beam. 

A day or two after Washington Allston’s death, we oc- 
cupied a seat in a railroad-car behind a jobber from 
Kilby street, who was expounding to his wife (who with a 
‘woman’s truer instinct seemed aware that a great man bad 
fallen), that Allston’s decease would not be Aalf so much 
(felt a that of any common business man about the city ; for, 
said he, ‘* I do not suppose that he circulated in all his life 
so much money as we sometimes take in a single week.” 
This piece of stupidity, which the man have been too 
shrewd to utter for any other ear, tells the whole story of 
the too frequent indifference and contempt with which the 
fine arts are treated in this country, and of the dearth 
throughout the civilized world, in this age of traffic, of 

whose works are likely to live. We often find the 
artist regarded simply as the complement of the carpenter 
and upholsterer. ‘ictures and statues are done to order, to 
fill up architectural vacancies, or to supply the absence of 
columns or curtains, instead of demanding room and a wel- 
come, because they sprang from the artist’s own inspiration. 
On no other nd could the rotunda of our national Capitol 
have been defaced by the sacrilegious caricature of the 
baptism of Pocahontas, — the work of that Chapman, who 
has since executed the Harpers’ brilliant travesty of the 
Ho'y Scriptures. A similar stubborn determination to have 
a group of statuary where something seemed lacking on the 
front of the Capitol could alone have licensed the figure of 
that respectable old gentleman, with an orange in his hand, 
standing in no very delicate juxtaposition with a pretty young 
lady dressed as was Eve in Eden, which, by “ making be- 
lieve a great deal,” and practising with closed eyes, the 
frequenters of the premises have at length learned to regard 
as representing Columbus, as he startles a sleeping aboriginal 
beauty by his rapture on discovering the roundness of the 
world. On the other hand, that noble master-work of 
Greenough — false to the ideal of Washington only because it 
suggests a more than human majesty of soul, and might well 
represent the highest achievement of Christian art, with 
Jupiter Tonans for its seedling conception —is left by the 
collected wisdom of the nation in a Teaky shanty outside the 
Capitol walls, not because there is no room for it within, but 
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wisdom now in the possession of civilized man, in the pro- 
cess of being used up, and promising to supply the practical 
demands outward wants of the race for centuties to 
come. 

‘The prevalent tastes of the reading community indicate a 
similarly low intellectual standard. ‘The writer- who would 
have the world’s suffrages must employ himself in reducog 
the strong meat of manly minds to the neutral savour 
pulpy consistency demanded ‘by the feeble organs of mental 
Infancy. A very large portion of the literary energy of the 
age is employed in ptiog history, and that not philosophical, 
but merely entertaining history, biographical gossip, insige 
nificant detail, fragmentary, episodical narrative, which, so far 
from aiding in the search for ultimate causes and principles, 
heaps up piles of impertinent rubbish in the inquirer’s path. 
If the public press may be taken as an exponent of the 
general mind; the collecting and compiling no matter what 
from the annals of the past is deemed the most dignified and 
momentous pursuit that a man can be engaged in. How 
cursory notice is given to a really profound work, at least in 
any journal short of a quarterly! If the book is seriously 
argumentative, it is passed by as obscure and dull. If novel 
in its speculations, it is denounced as heretical, with garbled 
specifications, and the shades of free and noble thinkers, 
who were in advance of their own times and loved bold 
thought, are evoked to utter anathemas upon the offending 
author. But does a man publish some pitiful town history, 
and is he enabled by the careful collation of ancient records 
to ascertain the precise length of Governor Endicott’s beard, 
or the dimensions of the first meeting-house in Rowley, or 
the names and accounts of the earliest tythingman and 
pound-keeper of Dedham, he bends under a whole forest of 
newspaper laurels, — he is doing noble service to his land 
and his race, —it is of such materials as these, that the 
future historian, who has been promised us ever since we can 
remember, is to build the imperishable monument of our 
country’s renown. 

Meantime, how vast the issues of the groaning press! 
‘Of the making of many books there is no end”; but the 
rocess is, for the most part, or rather for the wisest and 
est part, the decanting of old wine into new bottles, even 
according to the good words of Chaucer, — 
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and theology, display, indeed, prodigious learning. But so 
far as our limited acquaintance with German literature ex- 
tends, its greatest achievements of the present day are of 
three classes, First, there are works which present, with 
litle method or system, compends of all that can be read or 
known ona given subject. Secondly, there are numerous 
works which revive old and often exploded theories, and at- 
tempt to sustain them by excerpts, frequently pprbled and dis- 
torted, from the erudition of all past ages. Then, thirdly, a 
new theory, so outré and absurd, that neither the author him- 
self nor any of his readers can be supposed to have even & 
momentary faith in it, is often started on some subject, on 
which the true doctrine has long been established beyond 
dispute, and this strange theory is made a nucleus for the 
crystallization of od learning in new and eccentric forms, — 
the sole object being the exhibition of a startling piece of 
intellectual jugglery, which shall transfix the literary world 
with the sane kind of admiration with which the less en- 
lightened multitude see 2 man stand on his head, or balance a 
acart-wheel on his chin. Strauss’s Life of Jesus, reviewed 
in our number for October, belongs to this latter class. _ Its 
origin is, no doubt, to be accounted for on this wise. Nie- 
buhr (the example of whose confiding faith in historical 
Christianity is rade doubly precious by his extreme skepti- 
cism in the weighing of testimony) had applied the most pro- 
found and scientific criticism to the heterogeneous compound 
of fact and fable that bore the name of Roman history, ex- 
posed numberless fallacies in the evidence on which the faith 
of all preceding ages had implicitly rested, and reconstructed 
with the hand of a master-builder the fabric and fortunes of 
the great republic. Strauss, emulous of his fame, and yet 
lacking the enterprise to go beyond the range of his own de- 
periment of learning, has brought into a period of authentic 

istory the critical instruments which Niebuhr most aptly 
employed about the traditions of a fabulous age. The work, 
intellectually considered, is a scientific blunder, — as much so 
as it would be to apply mechanical reasoning to facts in 
chemistry, or algebraic formulas to the solution of ethical 
problems ; for the mode of investigation adapted to dateless 
and anonymous legends from ages that have transmitted no 
written history differs toto celo from that which belongs to 
tecords about the date and authorship of which there bangs 
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', prosaic fact has established its empire in glade, forest, 
vern, — over land, sea, and air, —and has banished 
essences from these lower skies... ‘To supply the 
piration, various tricks are resorted to, Some have 
se to fantastic, language, high-flown epithets, and arti- 
extravagant moods of mind, and ply in. full sight of 
eaders every stroke of the scourge by which they 
emselves up to a most preposterous state of poetical 
. Others strew thickly over a mass of unmeaning plati~ 
impassioned words fresh from the dictionary, and 
t a caricature of poetic sentiment, that reminds one of 
Heous contortions of muscles in the countenance of a 
ized corpse. Others, like Mrs. Hemans, only less 
illy, write on all classes of subjects, * im strains that 
id words that weep,’’ and derive their sole claim toa 
on Parnassus from this morbid pathos, this maudl 
lity, so alien from All actual experience tbat by: its 
trangeness it passes for inspiration. Others there are, 
, both in poetry and in fiction, who anticipate the 


of a better age by creations instinct with a tenderly 
je, philanthropic, and devout spirit. But the few truly 
poets of our day are less creative than descriptive. 
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regret may be speedily reversed, while the ground that we 
have gained need not be retrodden. Our position is one 
eminently favorable to the future and rapid progress of 
humanity, — one, from which the race may advance with 
accelerated speed in all the elements of spiritual knowledge, 
freedom, and power. In ancient fable, the Titans piled 
mountain upon mountain that they might reach the celestial 
seats ; and when they began to climb, the angry king of the 
gods hurled them and their unwieldy scaffolding to the 
ground. We stand, as they did, upon the tops of the 
mountains, and the broad earth, the vast universe, lies beneath 
us ; but for us they furnish a solid foothold from which we 
can mount the skies, and the Infinite Father stretches out the 
hand to help those who have subdued the earth to scale the 
heavens. The spiritual world lies all open for our research 
and activity. It is in this that industry must toil, science 
explore, fancy create ; and we trust that the engrossing de- 
mands of the material world will soon give place to higher 
fields of research and modes of effort. Let us now cast a 
cursory glance at the work which remains to be wrought in 
coming ages, and in which we trust that our own will begin 
to bear part. 

First, the practical skill, which has almost exhausted its 
resources in the material world, must apply itself to the re- 
organization of human society. ‘hat the social system is 
out of joint is only too obvious. Here are the vast masses 
of superfluous and unproductive wealth ; there the crowded 
ranks of the suffering, the starving, the degraded, the en- 
slaved, for whom no healing or restoring influence has ever 
gone forth. ‘These are the valleys to be exalted ; those the 
mountains to be brought low. War, still the scourge of a 
guilty world, must be put away, and the principles of peace, 
forbearance, equity, and good faith brought down to the de- 
tails of domestic and social life, and thence (for it can be 
only thence) infused into the machinery of governments and 
the counsels of nations. Grovelling toil, both among the 
sordid rich and the hunger-driven poor, must be made to 
relax its demands and to equalize its burdens, so that in all 
classes of society the mind and heart shall claim their rights 
and have their dues,— their sufficient space and means for 
culture and enjoyment. These ends are not, as we suppose, to 
be reached by any violent convulsion, outbreak, or revolution. 
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that the fountains of poetic inspiration must henceforth be 
sought. As in ancient times, the poet’s and the prophet’s 
name will again be one. Imagination will thus become the 
handmaid of devotion, letting in the light of eternity on the 
toils of time, and filling man’s path to heaven with celestial 
harmonies. 

We have completed the discussion which we proposed ; 
but, as we have taken Gilfillan’s book for our text, we feel 
bound to give a brief notice of it before we close. Touse 
the epithet which Dickens has stamped as an Americanism, 
this is one of the most remarkable books of the age. The 
author tells us that ‘ the life of every thinking man may be 
divided into three eras,— the era of admiration, the era of 
action, and the era of repose.’ In the work before us, “ be 
has garnered up the results of his young love and wonder for 
the master-pieces of his country’s genius” ; and he informs 
us, ‘ that, with it, one mental period of his history is closing, 
and that it is for the public to decide whether he be en- 
couraged to gird up his loins for some other more manlike, 
more solid, and strenuous achievement.” The public, we 
opine, will very readily connive at his easy transit from the 
first to the third era. And yet the book is entertaining. 
The writer seems to have made himself a sort of Bosws 
general. He has picked up a rich assortment of literary 
gossip, sat asa humble listener in many learned coteries, 
heard almost all the great men talk, attended the ministrations 
of most of the distinguished preachers of England and Scot- 
land, and wormed himself into a knowledge of the personal 
habits and private history of almost all the originals of his 
“Gallery of Literary Portraits.” Moreover, though the 
least skiiful of portrait-painters, he is by no means unsuccess- 
ful. His colors are chosen at random, and his strokes of the 
brush are mere dabs ; but he piles color upon color, and plies 
stroke upon stroke, till by dint of reiterated trial he hits a 
tolerable, though in almost every instance a grossly flattered, 
likeness. His style is the most stilt-like that has come under 
our cognizance for many a day. His sentences consist 
generally of metaphors in threes, fours, or fives, most un- 
equally yoked together. For the incoherent mixture of 
metaphors we can match him by no parallel within our 
memory, unless we liken him to Orator Emmons, whose 
peculiar rhetoric cannot have wholly faded from the memory 
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unlike, that he cannot put them in juxtaposition; 
ere are certain names which, like constant terms in 
matical calculation, he brings forward in his estimate of 
every literary character in his catalogue. Burke and 
yy, for some inscrutable reason, have the precedence 
these common measures, and are both named in con- 

with authors who can never have reminded any 
iving man of either of them. We were going to give 
If the men with whom he compares Robert Hall, but 
lat it would occupy too much room; for we. have 

forty, without scanning the last few pages very 
We should do him injustice not to quote a few of 
jdest and most original parallels. ‘Thus, — “ Perey 
Shelley, of all the modern poets, with the exception 
ridge in his youth, reminds us most of Israel’s proph- 
He terms ‘* Moses Stuart, of Andover University,” 
phemus, — why, we know not, unless it be on ac- 
bf his single-eyed devotion to the science of Scriptural 
is In considering Channing’s position with reference 
rican literature, he is ‘‘ reminded more of Dr. John- 
a of any other writer.” In his sketch of ‘the 
rs of the day,’ he styles George Croly “ the Burke 
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pass portraitures of the leading English writers of the present 
eneration, have undoubtedly led many to take the author’s 
ass for gold, and his paste for diamonds. 





Anr. I. — Report on the Census of the Iroquois Indians 
in the State of New York, taken by Order of the Lagiale 
ture in 1845. By Henry R. Scuoorcrarr. Legie 
lative Document. Albany. 1846. 8vo. pp. 285. 


We have had a great many speculations on the subject of 
the red men. Where there is ample room and range for 
conjecture, it most naturally takes a wide scope, — as water, 
that is not confined to a channel, spreads out broadly, and ia 
often shallow in proportion. No topic connected with the 
history of man is less circumscribed ; it is almost a tabula 
rasa ; scarcely a fence or a bound is seen to check the ra 
of the speculations we have alluded to. ‘They can expand at 
will, and most of them have taken advantage of this up- 
bounded latitude. The truth is, there is a great gulf be- 
tween the post-diluvian main stock of mankind and this 
branch found in the western hemisphere. Here we advance 
on tHe modern side less than four centuries, when we stand on 
its brink. A few vague traditions, like slender promontories, 
shoot forward into the shadows beyond. Those who move 
out on them, in the hope of reaching the other side, are much 
like the insect which crawls to the tip of a slender blade 
of grass growing on the western shore of the Southern Pacific, 
as if in hopes of reaching the Asiatic shore. On the other 
hand, if we take our stand among the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, we are only told that they were scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. This declaration 
must be received in all its length and breadth ; still, the gulf 
is not narrowed one tittle. We can only rest in the convic- 
tion, that there are ways past our cating out, and that the 
way whereby the red men came is one of those ways. We 
cannot carry forward the chain one link. We can trace it 
back four hundred years, leaving a vast hiatus of a thousand 
years. What has been thus sundered no man can expect to 
Join together. 
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lans may be useful or worthless. ‘These persons may 
a only so many trees ; they are likely to have seen 
many men and women. ‘The remarks of such men, 
case, have about the same value. 
Schooleraft began his career of observation as a 
among the Indian tribes. His early association with 
Cass, in his official visits to them, gave him much 
ty for glances at their character. But they were 
nces, and no doubt were so considered by himself in 
jars, however he may have been satisfied with them 
me. In fact, travellers should distrust themselves, 
distrusted by all their readers, if they go one jot 
the mere facts which fall under their eyes. Even 
jan that should be required. When the record of @ 
Ineter is given, its position as to exposure and height 
oted 5 otherwise, little or no confidence is felt in the 
f the record. A traveller should state his point of 
Ind the duration of- that view. When he merely 
brough a place, taking a meal or two and a sleep, he 
luthorized to go much beyond the board and bed of 
ce. He may comment on the cooking he meets 
hd on the comforts or annoyances of his bed. ‘Thus 
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up materials for future use. These materials have been 
collected in his hands to a rare and valuable amount. We 
call them rare and valuable, because they all have the stamp 
of genuineness, and will hereafter aid more in constructing a 
monument to a perishing race of human beings, than any 
other that are in the white man’s possession. Some of them 
have been spread before the public eye; but much, we 
believe, yet remains behind. There has not been an en- 
couragement to bring them forth. This is no reproach to 
the public, which has its tastes, and a right to indulge them. 
Besides, Mr. Schoolcraft may not always bave adopted the 
best means of propitiating those tastes. The titles he has 
used have not always been expressive of his subjects. His 
“ Algic Researches,” which will, at some future day, be 
regarded as the broadest and clearest mirror of the red man’s 
intellect that has ever been set up before the public eye, 
suggested nothing as to the bearing or purport of the 
volumes. ‘The title is hardly equal to the old sign, ‘+ Inquire 
within.” And “Oneota” called for as much explanation. 
‘A novel may play bopeep with its reader in this way, as 
such readers generally delight to be puzzled. But all Mr. 
Schoolcrafi’s works have deserved a right name. 

It is now some few years since Mr. Schoolcraft withdrew 
from his position in the Northwest, and became a resident of 
the State of New York. His inclinations have still led him 
to turn his attention to his favorite subject, and the volume 
before us shows what task, most intimately connected with 
it, he has been performing. The State of New York, 
during the year 1845, passed a law which required a census 
to be taken of the Indians residing upon several of the reser 
vations in the State, and inquiries to be made into their 
condition, advancement in civilization, and the like. Mr. 
Schoolcraft was appointed one of the agents for this duty, 
and made his report to the State government in October of 
the same year. ‘The legislature ordered the document to be 
printed in such numbers as insured that degree of circulation 
through the community which suited a work of no pretensions 
to popularity. It should have a place in all public libr 
and would not be misplaced in such pri libraries 
pose to furnish sources of information relative to the al 
of our country. 

New York’ has performed a most acceptable work in this 
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haunts appears to be the strongest» of all local. af 
. It is not, then, the broad and deep foundation, 
lofty structure, that most endears a place. to. the 
heart. ‘The inhabitants of cities and cultivated fields 
b drawn forth to new places, which will soon assume 
bf the features of the old. Skill, industry, and taste 
store all, or nearly all, that had been lost. Notso 
je dwellers in tents ; their hill-sides, their valleys, their 
, when once left behind, are left for ever. Nature 
repeat herself like art ; she has no fac-similes, few 
lances. 
New York Indians have been permitted to remain 
ithe white man found them, and they present the most 
ing and satisfactory example of the change that may 
ught in the nomadic and savage character bythe 
ts of contiguous civilization. It was exceedingly desir- 
Jat the progress and extent of this change should be 
kcertained. ‘This could be done only by the State au- 
3 cursory and occasional views, such as individuals 
ake, would be of litle advantage. It is evident, from 
stacles that Mr. Schoolcraft encountered, that none 
have succeeded but an authorized and prudent agent 
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lew York Indian has conformed to his altered cir- 
ces, He has learned to live by the sweat of his 
nd has thus submitted to the great decree that was 

on the destiny of man at the beginning. ‘This is 
test of Indian improvability. Whenever he begins 
ly to work, he begins 2 new existence, or rather, he 
0 insure a continued existence. A square mile of the 
ed forest is not more unlike @ cultivated farm, than the 
avage is unlike the tiller of the earth. Nature in her 
tate is not intended to sustain a large people ; she 
grains, and has nocattle, Her spontaneous produe- 
jer maize, her potatoes, are little or nothing without 
iof man. ‘These two great articles of human food 
ir origin in this hemisphere. They eame into use 
je discovery by Columbus, and this: use is among the 
lonsequences of that discovery. Still, the traces of 
h the wild state are hardly discernible ; the Indians 
hem, but did not place much reliance on them as food. 
Schooleraft’s report of the agricultural products of 
jnois is most encouraging. ‘The total population of 
les is somewhat under four thousand ; the quantity of 
led land occupied by them is stated at nearly fourteen 
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planted. The tree, once taken up, must be cherished where 
it has been set down again. In our guardian kindness, we 
have endeavoured to fence round the Indians, in their new 
habitations, against the white man. Prohibitions and penalties 
have been set up, which, like scarecrows, do not scare 
thing. ‘The country is as open as the face of the heavens; 
it is almost as easy to walk into the one as to look into the 
other. ‘T'he only effect, probably, of these restrictive laws 
is to keep out honest men. Men go into the Indian oe 
try as they please, and do what they please when there, 
taking care not to offend the Tnaiane themselves. If all 
Testrictions were taken off, more men might not go in, but 
they would be of a different description. Good men would; 
at least, be mixed up with the bad. Sieves ordinarily let 
through the flour, and hold back the bran ; these laws operate 
like sieves reversed ; the bran passes through, leaving the 
better part behind. : 

As the Indians cannot be brought back to the white man, 
we would say, then let the white man goto them. Let them 
go in as they list, mix up with and teach them. It bas beew 
apprehended that the effect of such a freedom of intercourse 
would be bad. Possibly it would ; but the probability is the 
other way. The present system does not work well; a 
new one might work better. ‘This is sufficient not only to 
justify, but to call for, a change. If we preserve the Indians 
‘on the other side of the Mississippi as Indians, that is, if we 
shut out from them all the influences of civilization, they will 
either fall upon their own weapons, or upop ours. ‘They 
will war with each other, until at last they may be led to war 
against us. In either case they bleed, and become ex- 
hausted ; and in one case, they are probably exterminated. 
To avert this double evil, they must be assimilated with us 
as the New York Indians are now assimilated. Such an as- 
similation will never be effected by present causes, which 
mostly work the other way ; others must therefore be put in 
operation. We can think of none so likely to be powerful 
and effective as an open and lawful intercourse with them. 
It is open enough now ; let it also be lawful. In this way, 
the Western Indians may gradually become like the New 
York Indians, an agricultural people. ‘The remnant will then, 
perhaps, be saved. 

Mr. Schoolcraft bestows some attention, in his Report, 
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lon from other parts of the globe.” The ‘vestiges 
oofs” under this head he justly deems exceedingly 
; but he adds, —‘‘ ‘The departments. of physiolog 
ilology, which have heretofore constituted the princi- 
bics of research, are still. attractive, and are by no 
a closed field.” He has looked a good deal into 
lepartments, and can form some judgment of their 
e in these respects. Weare glad to see. that he. is 
couraged, and hope tbat his further labors will be 
ewarded than the past have been. We have a doubt 
r all the attention that has thus far been applied 10 
ject has not been thrown away, unless it be counted 
ing to ascertain that nothing could be done. The 
hat are supposed to have migrated from the Eastern 
Vestern hemisphere were of a character to leave no 
f their footsteps upon the face of nature that would 
a generation ; we therefore look in yain through all 
tic regions for any phy al trace of these move- 

The north gives up nothing ; itis not until we come 
milder regions, that we see any thing to arrest the 
Mounds, barrows, and other structures there appear, 
y suggest nothing Asiatic. They bespeak. litile, but 
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igrations of the tribes in this hemisphere have a deep 
t. It is evident that their stay has been permanent 
bre. They have conquered and been conquered, until 
history, so far as it can be ascertained, has been that 
clouds ; with their brightness and their darkness, their 
js and their tenuity; now fixed, as if a part of the 
nent ; now speeding from horizon to horizon, as if they 
chariots of fire. ‘These changes have left some vestiges, 
1 them. A slight vestige is sufficient, as one bone is 
sufficient proof of the existence of a certain avimal ; a 
skeleton would not be more. 

Je antiquities of this continent are now extensively 
2. In the north, there are mounds and specimens of 
Sculpture ; in the central regions, there are architectural 
Ins of a much higher order of human labor, ‘Tbe ques 
has been, with respect to all these antiquities, whether 
ould have been the work of such inhabitants as are 
ctorily known to have been on this continent, oF 
her they must have a higher reference. ‘The more 
rate antiquities of the central regions were at first sup= 
to present the greatest difficulties. Mr. Stephens 
many ruined structures which, for a time, suggested a 
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that we would study these tumuli ; we would look into then 
for such antiquities as resist the earth’s corrosive power, and 
bring them forth for the work of comparison. If a mound is 
found which is like another already known in a different lati- 
tude, one step is gained in the way of affinities ; if the same 
utensils or weapons are fund in both, another step is gained. 
Indeed, the question of affinity is almost settled ; the same 
tribe had probably occupied the two grounds, and left dis- 
tinctive evidences of its change of locality. It is difficult 

al chronology, desirable ss it may be. 
3 that the north and the south have 
shifted scenes, but whether the shift was towards or from the 
equator it is not easy to determine. These mounds, however, 
though dark oracles, may sooner or later deliver somethi 
intelligible ; all they utter should be carefully noted 
preserved in this hope. 

The erection of the structures whose ruins are found in 
the central parts of America is accounted for with some 
degree of satisfaction. In a tropical climate, little labor is 
bestowed upon the shelter of the commonalty. In Egypt, 
when her pyramids and temples were built, probably litle 
else was built ; the labor of nearly the whole people was no 
doubt concentrated upon these masses ; a despotic govern- 
ment could command such a concentration. This consider 
ation greatly diminishes the surprise at first felt in contem- 
plating these wonders of the world. If the whole labor 
which any one of our large communities bestows upon its 
private dwellings were applied to one or two architectural 
objects, similar wonders would rise in our own land. 

‘The governments of the ceutral parts of America appear 
to have been purely despotic. ‘Their climate also was mild ; 
it is probable, therefore, that nearly the whole labor of the 
people there was applied to these public structures. The 
tumuli of the north are humble in magnitude, compared with 
‘the vast remains at the south ; with proper tools, they could 
be thrown up without difficulty. But there is no evidence 
that the northern tribes had any tools fitted for such a work. 
‘A small mound, heaped up by hand merely, would be a 

eater work than a very large one thrown up by spades. 
esides, there does not seem to have been any government 
organization in these northern regions, that could command 
the labor of the multitude. We do not know, it is true, 
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interes its burning rays, and allows only their genial 
werk 6 sift down S330 the ground. Cultivation changes 
all this ; in regulating every thing, we restrain every thing ; 
it is improvement, but it is still a check. The horse under 
the bit and in the draught is the same animal as the snorting 
courser of the prairie; but his matchless energies are all 
cramped and subdued. It is nearly so with the imagination ; 
the Indian gives it full play. These traditions are the coins 
of the aborigines, often obscured and overlaid with extrane- 
ous matter ; still, they are almost the only remains that bear 
the stamp of remote ages. We cannot always understand 
them; so it is with many coins; nevertheless, they are 
preserved with great care, in the hope that interpretation 
may one day come. But these traditions are more valuable 
tban coins in one respect ; they have a value, even if they 
fail to be interpreted. The imagination they display is ine 
dependent of such interpretation. Very few of the Indien 
tales which Mr. Schoolcraft has heretofore published are 
intelligible in their bearing ; doubtless, they all had an applica- 
tion to events, either mor die: f 

but must probably 
in most cases. 








template are those of an oak or a pine. 

hus it is, in some degree, with these tales. They have 
doubtless lost their original texture, have lost nearly all that 
gave them, in their day of freshness, their beauty, their force, 
and their distinctness of character. Nevertheless, they are 
the best remains of the Indian character, and, as such, should 
be preserved with jealous care, with all their simplicity, all 
their mutilations, all their shapelessness. Mr. Schoolcraft 
gives us in this Report several specimens of the Indian's 
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would prevail over the enemy. He was warmed not to heed the 
frightful heads and hissing tongues, but shoot at the heart. Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning, he armed himself with his keenest 
weapons, charmed as directed, and boldly shot at the serpent’ 
heart. ‘The instantaneous recoiling of the monster proved that 
the wound was mortal. He began in great agony to roll down 
the hill, breaking down trees and uttering horrid noises, until he 
rolled into the : y Hare’ he sake bis thirst, re peered 
water to mitigate his ° ing about in fury. At 

vomited up al the people | had eaten, and immediately expired, 
and sank to the bottom.” — pp. 60, 61. 


This tradition is doubtless given as it was received. It 
has all the marks of Indian crudeness and extravagance about 
it, and may therefore be regarded as genuine. Mr. School- 
craft hazards an interpretation of it, which is not objection- 
able as far as it goes, but seems to fall far short of what 
might be warranted by the scope of the tradition. It bas 
relation, without doubt, to an important event in the ea 
history of the Senecas ; a dim shadow cast forward into sub- 
sequent times, showing an obscure outline of some great 
revolution. It’ would be no stretch of Indian ” 
even at the present day, to narrate a similar modern event mn 
equally figurative language. ‘The Indian families are de- 
signated, as Mr. Schoolcraft has largely explained in his 
various works, by totems, or names of certain animals, birds, 
&c. The serpent in this case may signify a chief who was 
adopted, while young, into the bosom of an alien tribe, and 
who, when he had become strong, returned the kindness, 
serpent-like, with ingratitude and injury, bringing his bene- 
factors to the brink of ruin. The elevation of the serpent to 
the “beams ” is probably only a mode of intimating the 
elevation of the stranger to superiority and power in the 
friendly tribe ; the change of diet from ’s flesh to deer’s 
meat bespeaks the increase of his exactions. All the ste 
from secret enmity to open hostility are shadowed forth. T' 
siege is plain enough, and the destruction of all the tribe, 
excepting a warrior and his sister, in the course of it, is 
equally so. The mode in which the relief is effected is not 
equally clear, and fancy has a wide field to play in.“ The 
agency of the woman in bringing it about—an agency so 
common in the troubles of life—is exerted in a strange 
way. We are left to conjecture how her ‘hair’? over- 
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destroyed ; but whether the latter event be pabiect of rene ‘ 
is a different question. The good examples of history are 
valuable, but the bad ones work mischief. And what is the 
proportion that the former bear to the latter? That of the 
good to the bad men in Sodom. 

‘We have heard it intimated, that the national legislature 
proposes to follow the lead of New York, and have a census 
taken of the Indians under the guardian care of the govern- 
ment. We hope this will prove to be true, for many reasons, 
which our limits do not permit us to enumerate. And we also 
hope that Mr. Schoolcraft’s valuable services will be secured 
in the work. 





Any. IIL. — The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lvcr 
Armin. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 279. 





‘We had not ventured to promise ourselves an opportunity 
of bringing this great man in review before us ; and we are 
not without misgivings lest the world, which, like poor 
Lear, is apt to be somewhat disordered in mind, should 
ask as he did, which is the justice and which the culprit. 
But we are grateful to Miss Aikin for writing this unpretend- 
ing life of Addison, and still more so, for doing it in her 
quiet and sensible manner, contenting herself with a likeness, 
and not trying to make it fascinating with paint and_gildi 
after the fashion of the present day. Indeed, there is bardl 
a subject in the whole range of literature, where affectation 
and display would be more out of place. Those attractive 
arts, whieh snatch at impossible graces, sacrificing truth to 
effect, and simple nature to quick impression, would be re- 
proved to silence, if not to shame, by the presence of this 
reat master. The very thought of such treatment is enough 
to make one wish he were on earth again, exerting the 
authority which 2 powerful, refined, and graceful genius 
like his would. have, wherever it existed. It would be a 
sport to see how many popular authors, who ere read and 
admired by thousands now, would, like the swine in Scrip- 
ture, which they resemble in coarseness and the spirit that 
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faneness, and it is a caution to all the pradent to keep 
the way of the offender’s disastrous evolutions. Somes 
wilt, who would otherwise be masters of the art, disarm 
plves of part of their power by an appearance of ilk 
Any thing which looks like savageness.or an intent 
ind always creates antipathy to him who indulges. his 
l propensity at the expense of another’s feelings. 
( the satire should be wholly impersonal, and aimed at 
ilies and infirmities of human nature, the caustic, and 
reflection which implies bitterness in him who makes 
r gives pleasure, nor finds a general welcome. 
re is, also, in some humorous writers who have 
of this misanthropy, a kind of sly coarseness, am 
nt enjoyment of sensual allusions, a disposition to 
las near as they dare to such forbidden ground, which 
fined and cultivated reader takes as an insult to himself, 
es not readily forgive. ‘This is a temptation, a strange 
al one, from which we are sorry to say a writer of our 
nd, whom we could otherwise name with the highest 


is not entirely free. But in Addison’s bumor no 
In trace any of these faulis of taste, spirit, or feeling ; 
}s like sunbeams through the broken clouds upon the 
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enslaved to any particular form ; it is bound by no narrow 
and rigid I [he elephantine march of Johnson may be 
as welcome as the manly gait of Addison, because it rep- 
resents as truly the movements of his ponderous and gigs 
tic mind. 

But the character of this distinguished man is a more 
important consideration than his talents or his style ; indeed, 
it was this which, shining through his writings, did as much 
as his ability to give him influence in bis own time, and an 
illustrious memory in ours. John Foster, who, with all bie 
excellence, occasionally betrayed something of tbat crust 
ness which among some sects 3 for a Christian grace, 
spoke in a wholesale and sweeping way of all the chief names 
in English literature, as opposed to the spirit ef the gospel, 
and aiding and comforting the enemy by their influence and 
example. To some extent, this was true. There was quite 
too little sense of responsibility associated with intellectual 
power ; either the intense effort to keep body and soul to- 
gether made them careless in what manner they fed the 
popular taste, or the jealousies incident to their profes- 
sion destroyed their conscience and kindness ; or in some 
instances, perhaps, their heads were turned by success. 
Whatever the cause may have been, a greater proportion 
than one could have supposed were unfaithful to the high 
trust which is confided to all who are gifted with high powers. 
extraordinary that with such an example as Addi- 
son before him, one which can be contemplated with almost 
unmingled satisfaction, any moralist should give so hasty a 
verdict, which savours more of passion than truth even in 
its application to others, and cannot be sustained for a moment 
with respect to him. If religion be the great science of duty, 
it would be hard to show where it ever found a more effec- 
tive teacher ; and we trust we shall be able to mi 
that, if his tone and profession were high, his life and con- 
versation stood ready to make them goo 

But here we are met by some prevailing impressions con- 
cerning Addison, which allow that in most respects he was 
eminently worthy, but nevertheless charge him with certain 
faults and frail which throw a shadow over his name ; 
and, as the subject is an interesting chapter in literary history, 
we propose to consider it somewhat at large. All who 
knew him bore witness to his excellence ; his goodness of 
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‘Addison had had the presumptive evidence of Toryism ia 
his favor ; and, as his life of the Whig statesman and poet 
has of course displaced all others, the character which he hes 
given him determines the opinion of the present age. Bat 
there was nothing underhand in the prejudice of Johnson ; i 
‘was always manly, aboveboard, and made no pretension to 
thorough impartiality. Such was bis stern veracity, that 
nothing would induce him to distort or suppress the truth, or 
rather what he considered the truth, he was often mis 
led by his feelings in his attempts to ascertain it. On several 
occasions, as we shall see, he detects Spence’s misre 
sentations, and ascribes them to the malignity of Pope. The 
wonder is, that when he saw through some of these mistakes 
or perversions of fact, whichever they my have been, he 
should have felt as if such a guide could ever be safe 
trusted ; for trust him he did, too much and too far; al 
most every thing which he has recorded to the disad- 
vantage of Addison ‘rests on Spence’s authority alone. 
‘We do not suppose that Pope told his bumble chronicler 
what he did not himself believe ; the term matignity, which 
Johnson employs, must be received with some discount for 
his habitual choice of overgrown words. The amount of 
this malice was, that, being jealous of Addison as a rival, he 
was ready to credit and repeat whatever was said to his dis- 
advantage ; and those persons who think it a pity to spoil a 
pretty quarrel were always at hand to minister to the prej- 
udice which Pope, unfortunately for his happiness and honor, 
was too well disposed to feel. 

Very little is known of Addison’s early life, nor can it 
now be ascertained how far the influences which acted upon 
him in childhood determined his character in later years ; 
sometimes those influences form young minds by sympathy, 
sometimes by reaction and resistance. His father was a 
divine, respectable in his way, but earnest and busy in those 
times ‘whieh made all men politicians. Active, however, es 
he was in his devotion to church and king, he lived in com- 
parative want, and was rewarded only by coming in sight of 
a bishopric before he died. One story of Addison’s younger 
days represents him as escaping from school, to avoid some 
punishment which weighed on his imagination, and living on 
such food as the woods supplied, till his retreat was dis- 
covered. Dr. Johnson records a tradition of his once being 
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that, however much they might like the oyster, if accessible, 
they cannot submit to the trouble of opening the shell. 

it was while at school that Addison formed that friendship 
with Steele which gave so decided a direction to his future 
life. Steele, who, though his parents were English, co 
trived to be born in Dublin, as the appropriate birthplace 
for one of such an Irish nature, was, as the world knows 
full well, a thoughtless, inconsistent, raatipole person, full of 
talent and good feeling, which were made of small effect by 
his total want of discretion in common affairs. If it was 
possible for him to get into difficulty, he was sure to improve 
the chance ; but at the same time, so amiable was his disposi- 
tion, that he always found friends, who, though out of patience 
with his folly, were ready to get him out of the scrape. 
Early in life, being sensible of his own frailty, he endeavoured 
to put himself under the nec of living religiously, by 
writing a book called The Christian Hero ; but as there was 
no basis of principle, nor even taste, under his conversion, 
the inconsistency which soon appeared between his life and 
his profession made it worse for fim in every respect than if 
his banner had not been lifted quite so high. Then, to 
enliven himself under the depression brought on by ridicule 
and reproach, he wrote a comedy called The Funeral, 
with which the public were entertained, as might be expected 
from so sprightly a subject, and which, of course, was in the 
same degtee refreshing to the writer. 

A literary life commencing thus would hardly be expected 
to lead 10 propitious results ; and he would have done nothing 
to establish his reputation as a writer, had it not been for his 
illustrious friend. It was not unnatural that the shy and 
delicate Addison should take a fancy to the bold and open- 
hearted Steele ; and the latter had sufficient discernment to 
understand the merits and abilities of his companion. ‘The 
attachment thus formed continued nearly through life ; and 
only the exasperation of political feeling, which spares 
nothing that is sacred, could have alienated them from each 
other ; for it is unfortunately true, that the bands were broken 
at last. 

Few particulars of Addison’s life during the years spent at 
Oxford have been recorded ; but there is enough to show, 
even if his writings afforded less ample testimony, that he 
made good use of his time. One circumstance is remem- 
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s guineas only on receiving'a heavier golden weight of 
"Phis kind of liberality may be found in any-age > any. 
Il trade on those advantageous terms. But if genius, 
in Addison’s time, expected a more’ disinterested 
, it was apt to be disappointed ; it was well if its de= 
jor bread was answered: with a single stone; it might 
er itself too happy if it was not pelted with them. 
ison appenrs to have been originally destined for the 
, and his thoughtful and contemplative spirit might 
found a home in the sacred profession, where it is 
in England, dependent on patronage, and therefore 
ld to worldliness by law. For some reason now 
wn, perhaps by unconsciously yielding to. circum 
, he inclined to the paths of literature ; and while yer 
ford, he is found in communication with Tonson, the 
bller, whose name is as femiliar in the annals of the 
that of Monsieur Tonson ata later day. His essay 
Georgies, which he affixed to the translation of 
In, who appears to have been pleased and flattered by 
ntions, was not considered as promising much strength 
iginality, though its style was unexceptionable, and its 
m just. Ofa translation of the fourth Georgic, which 
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duction to learned and accomplished men. Among others, 
he presented it to Boileau, then in the beight of bis fame. 
‘The Frenchman replied, that the work bad given bim a new 
idea of English cul ion ; and truly there was room for 
new ideas, if we may judge from his remark to a traveller, 
who told him what honor the English had paid to tbe memory 
of Dryden. He said he was happy to learn it, but be had 
never heard the gentleman’s name before. Alas for glorious 
John! The truth was, the French at that time lorded 
it over the political and literary world like undisputed and 
rather supercilious masters. ing William had done some- 
thing to break their civil and military sceptre, and Marl 
borough was in a fair way to finish what he had begun. But 
it was long before any literary changes let sufficient light 
into France to see the names of Shakspeare and Milton, so 
completely eclipsed were they by certain French lumine- 
ries, — lost Pleiads, too, which have long since perished, and 
never been missed from the skies. 

‘Whatever Addison’s timidity and reserve may have been 
in England, he appears to have left them behind him when be 
travelled ; for we find him making acquaintance with all those 
who were distinguished in literature. He remarks, in one of 
his letters, that he had not seen a blush since he landed in 
France ; probably it is .with blushes as with other matters, 
that the supply is regulated by the demand. Being. but im- 

erfectly acquainted with the French language, he took up 
fis residence for a time at Blois, where. it was thought to be 
spoken in great purity, in order to learn it ; and we happen 
to know something of his habits of life while there, from a 
French Abbé, a careless but impartial observer. 

This worthy speaks of him as lying in bed all the fore- 
noon, according to the London fashion, which has its origin 
in the circumstance, that the sun, in that dark atmosphere, 
brings no light which makes it worth while to rise. He was 
not talkative, and was often so lost in thought, that the 
ecclesiastic would be in his room some time before Addison 
was aware of his presence ; which may be true, though it is 
hard to conceive how the Abbé should have endured so lon; 
constraint upon his own active tongue. He says, too, wit 
an air of some surprise, and as if it brought the Hnglishman’s 
morals into suspicion, that he had no amour while he resided 
there ; if there was any thing of the kind, he must have 
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better acquainted with the great men of England than some 
others of his countrymen ; and though he said nothing of 
lorious John, who was out of his line, he had heard of 
Rrevwtoo, and also of Hobbes, at whom he shook his head. 

Addison waited afterwards on Boileau, who was old and 
a litle deaf, but conversed incomparably well, though he 
was very severe in trictures on the present times, and 
flew into a passion with all who did not share his reverence 
for the past. Johnson thinks, that, as Boileau had ‘ an in 
judicious and peevish contempt for modern Latin,” the 
flattering things which he said of Addison, whom he knew 
only through his edition of the Muse Angina, were 

roofs of his civility, not of his approbation. It might rather 

we been regarded as a testimony to the classical excellence 
of Addison’s Latin, and also of his taste, that the unsparing 
criticisms which the learned Frenchman made on other 
modern attempts were not considered as applying to his. 
When Boileau was freely berating his own time and all its 
literary productions, Addison asked him if he would not 
except ‘Pelemachus” which was then in the height of its fame. 
He allowed that it gave a better idea of Homer’s way than 
any translation, and that some passages of it were superior to 
Virgil ; but he had no patience with the eternal preaching of 
Mentor, and, on the whole, admitted nothing in its favor 
which it was possible to deny. As Boileau, alter the death 
of his friend Racine, lived in retirement, his reception of 
Addison was a distinguished favor. It implied a high opinion 
of the traveller, and we are told by Tickell, that his friend 
had gained a very high and extensive reputation in other 
nations, before he was known or talked of in his own. 

But Italy is the country in which such a traveller must feel 
most at home. He reached it in the usual way, by the tour 
through Switzerland, where the scenery impressed hit as it 
does all others. His indifference, amounting to contempt, 
for the Gothic architecture, which appears in some passages 
of his work, bas given an impression to the disadvantage of 
his taste. But this preference was of the conventional kind ; 
it was one in which he was educated ; it was not to be over- 
come by general cultivation, like a mistaken choice in 
literary works, nor had it any thing to do with that love of 
nature, which often is found mature and faultless in those who 
do not know one picture, statue, or building from another. 
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while the magnificence of the city under the emperors dis 
played itself in works of luxury or ostentation, such as 
amphitheatres, circuses, triumphal arches, pillars, aod 
mausoleums. Miss Aikin suggests that be was the first who 
ever used the expression ‘‘ classic ground,” which is now es 
familiar as the ground which we tread. In his days, 
Rome was not visited, as it is now, by tourists from all parts 
of the world; the Englishman, having no social intercourse 
, had ample time for intimacy with the mighty 
dead. Addison remarks, that he had become an adept in- 
ancient coins, while he had almost lost his acquaintance with 
English money. As to rust, be could tell the age of it at 
sight ; having been forced by his total want of other posiey 
to converse with pictures, statues, and medals, all of whi 
had some story to tell of the interesting and memorable past. 

Whatever criticism may at times have said of the work im 
which he imparted to the world the results of his observation 
on foreign countries, the public, who are sure to be impartial 
and at least sufficiently discerning, gave it ¢ hearty welcome. 
At first, it was thought too learned for popular circulation ; but 
when its true character was understood, it was so much 
in demand, that, before it could be reprinted, it rose to five 
times its first price. Johnson praises it rather coldly, tho 
he admits the manner in which its elegance gains upon 
reader; of some parts he remarks, that it is not a severe 
censure to say that they might have been written at home. 
He might have said that it is no censure at all, but rather a 
statement of the fact with respect to this work and most 
others of the kind. His own tour to the Hebrides was written 
at home, and in his case, as in Addison’s, the value consists 
in fine trains of thought and striking remarks suggested by 
new scenes and objects, and not in artist-like descriptions ; 
though Addison often shows great power in scene-painting, 
and would have applied it with distinguished success, had not 
moral and intellectual observation been more in harmony 
with the taste and tendency of his mind. 

It is a little singular that the Dialogues on Medals, which 
are so connected with the foreign tour, should have been 
kept by him, and not suffered to see the light till after bis 
death. None of his writings assemble more of his peculiar 
traits. Though Johnson does not allow him to have possessed 
great learning, he admits that he studied the Latin poets with 
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‘ood-nature, that the place would be the one for Addison. 
For the service thus rendered the Duke was to pay a 
hundred guineas at the end of the year, which seemed to 
himself so munificent, that he expected the offer to be wek 
comed with rapture by the fortunate individual on whom the 
choice should fall. Addison had no objection to the place, 
but he had no mind to worship the golden calf that offered 
it. He accordingly wrote an acceptance of the proposal, 
saying at the same time, that the compensation was not such 
as would make it an object, if the place were not on other ac- 
counts such as he desired. ‘This independence was some- 
thing so new to the nobleman, that he considered it equal to 
a rejection of his offer ; at any rate, he saw that it would not 
be received with the profound sense of obligation which be 
expected ; and thus he lost the opportunity of going down to 
future times in connection with one who wi have taught 
his son the manners and feelings of a gentleman, which the 

roung sparks of aristocracy have not always the means of 
Kearnfag. and whose fame was bright enough to illuminate the 
insignificance of his own. 

The literary history of England affords many such ex- 
amples of lords in rank who are commoners in spirit and 
feeling. It is well that the changes of time had transferred 
the office of patron of men of letters to publishers like Jacob 
Tonson and his successors. If all of them had manifested 
the sense and spirit of Addison, the traditional base of prej- 
udice on which the card-house of nobility rests must lon; 
since have given way to a better system, which ‘would 
estimate claims to respect, not by the court register, nor the 
assessor’s list, but by the elevation of manly and moral 
feeling and the riches of the heart. 

‘When Addison returned to England, he was high in rep- 
utation; but as he was in his thirty-third year, without 
the means of subsistence, the respect which was paid him, 
and the honor of being a member of the Kitcat, did not 
quite console him for the prospect of starving. But his 
political party was rising ; the victories of Marlborough were 

juite as beneficial to the Whigs as to the country; and when 
the battle of Blenheim had thrown all others into the shade, 
Godolphin, turning his attention for once from Newmarket 
to Parnassus, was anxious to find some poet to sing the 
triumph in strains of equal glory. As the gentlemen of his 
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not ascend, as Lord Bacon says men generally go up to 
office, by a “ winding stair.” It was owing to the prevailing 
impression of his ability, not only in literary efforts, bat for 
the duties of any station, Two years after the publication of 
the Campaign, he was appointed under-secretary of state 
by Sir Charles Hedges, and continued in that office by the 
Earl of Sunderland. ‘Ihe duties could not have beeo 
pressive; at least, he was able to accompany Lord Halifax 
to the Continent on a complimentary mission to the Elector, 
officiating as secretary to the minister, and receiving from 
that Mecenas no other compensation or reward than the 
honor and expense of the tour. It is unfortunate that we 
have not more of his letters, which would give us entertain- 
ing glimpses of the public events of the day, such as the 
union of England and Scotland, which was so bitterly oj 
posed by many of the latter nation. He says that one of t! 
ministers of Edinburgh lamented in his prayer, that Provi- 
dence, afier having exalted England to be the head of 
Europe, was in a fair way to make it one of the tails; this 
was probably a correct expression of the gratitude with which 
the measure of annexation was received. 

One pleasant touch of the old Stuart feeling is brought to 
light, showing that Anne was not entirely passive, 
she spent her days under the harrow of royalty without 
least power to do as she pleased. Something having passed 
in the lower house of convocation, tending to reduce her 
authority as head of the church, she sent word to them that 
she forgave them for that time, but would make use of some 
other methods with them in case they did the like in future. 
He alludes to an odd premonition of the revolutionary spirit 
in France in an age when no one dreamed of any such thing ; 
it was a proposal conveyed in a memorial, through the Duke 
of Burgundy, to the government, advising them to get 
session of the useless plate in convents and palaces, and to 
convert it into money ; and moreover, to take the needless 
officers and pensionaries, the number of whom was estimated 
at eighty thousand, and to employ them in the foreign service 
of the country. The latter part of this plan might answer 
for other nations, even for some in which the grand consum- 
mation of republicanism is already come. ‘The only dif- 
ficulties are, that the gentlemen in question, having the 
management of every thing, would choose to render this 
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sociate of Addison, both in his literary and public labors, and 
always proved himself able, faithful, and honorable in every 
trust confided to his hands. The only complaint the world 
bas to make of him is, that he has told so few particulars re- 
specting the life of Addison; this shows that Boswells, 
though their price in the market is not high, are beings of no 
small value ; and the literary world would consult its own 
interest by making it a rule to encourage the multiplication of 
the race, rather than to ridicule and abuse them. 

One of the last favors of the Whig administration was, to 
jive Addison the place of secretary to the Jord lieutenant of 
ireland, who was then the Marquis of Wharton. At a 

later period, he visited the same country again, as secretary to 
Sunderland, who, after a fashion more common in church 
than in state, did not trouble himself to cross the Channel 
in the discharge of his official duty. Johnson expresses 
wonder, that Addison should have connected himself with a 
person so impious, profligate, and shameless as Wharton, 
when his own character was, in these respects, precisely the 
reverse of the other’s, He appears to have mistaken the 
father for the Duke, his son, who was so notorious in connec- 
tion with the Jacobite party. The elder was no saint cer 
tainly, but bis character was light compared to the utter 
darkness of his son’s. Archbishop King, a very high 
authority, says that he had known Wharton forty years, and 
always considered him a true patriot, and one who had 
country’s interest at heart ; no small praise for a statesman in 
any age, and one which in that season of all corruption it 
was a special honor to deserve ; so that Addison’s connection 
with him was not that confederacy with sin which the great 
critic seems to have apprehended. 

‘The conduct of the secretary, in both these missions, 
commanded respect and gave general satisfaction. But 
here, again, Johnson seems to intimate that he was rather 
avaricious in his ways. He tells us, on Swift’s authority, 
that the secretary never remitted his fees of office in favor of 
his friends, giving as a reason, that if it was done in a hun- 
dred instances, it would be a loss to himself of two hundred 
guineas, while no friend would be a gainer of more than two. 
Swift, who was a great calculator, could not disapprove such 
exactness ; and it should not have been related, without stating 
at the same time, that Addison’s revenues, which might have 
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the revenue of the nation would not have been sul 
supply Steele’s wasteful profusion, it would have 
thoughtless as unavailing to put his own living into | 
of the spendthrift, only to see it fooled away. Ther 
few traces on record of their dealings, in which, o 
the borrowing was all on one side and the lendin 
other ; but that Addison lent freely appears from i 
in one of Steele’s letters to his wife, in which hes 
“he has paid Mr. Addison the whole thousand | 
Ata later time, he says to her, “You will have 
dison’s money to-morrow noon.” 

But Johnson has embalmed a story to Addison 
vantage, of his sending an execution into Steele’s ho 
debt of a hundred pounds, communicated to him by 
which has appeared in different forms. One acc 
presents Steele as telling the story with tears in b 
and, if these had no other source than their mutual « 
tions, all such embellishments would be easily sup 
the same inspiration. Another version makes th 
thousand pounds, and says that with a ‘ genteel 1 
balance of the produce of the execution was rer 
Steele.” When Johnson adopted the story, it w 
consistent with all that was aown of Addison, 
world could not believe it ; he was asked to give 
thority ; there was no other than that of Savage, \ 
knew was, if high in his estimation, low enough ¢ 
others ; and, instead of resting it on that foundation, 
was part of the familiar literary history of the day 
there were times when Savage’s powers of hearing at 
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of the “Mad parson.” It seems a pity to spoil these 
pleasant stories by this narrow searching into their truth. In 
common cases, they may ‘go for what they are worth ; bat 
where a great man is charged with inhumanity, entirely at 
variance with all that is known of his character, there seems 
to be a reason for applying the test of circumstantial evi- 
dence, and figures which do not indulge themselves in lying, 
but on the contrary sometimes expose the carelessness, to 
say the least, of those who indiscreetly use them. 

‘The whole history of Addison’s relations with Swift is one 
that does him the greatest honor. It was no easy matter to 
keep always on good terms with such a man, whose natural 
disposition was cynical and sarcastic, and who was wrought 
up, by his strange fortune in politics, to a state of exaspera- 
tion against all mankind ;— against the Whigs, because they 
had not prevented the necessity of his going over to the 
enemy ; and against the Tories, because, with his sharp dis 
cernment, he saw that they disliked while they flattered, and 
distrusted while they used him. He was not blind to the 

. fact, that, with all bis power to serve their cause, he had no 
power to serve his own interests, which he had no idea of 
disregarding. He fondly persuaded himself that he could 
do much for others, but it was clear that he could do nothing 
for himself ; and he was not the man to hold a barren sceptre, 
and be content the gratification of vanity alone. ‘This 
unsatisfactory position in which he stood soured bis temper, 
which was not originally of the same growth with sugar-cane, 
and made his wayward humor, where he put no constraint 
upon it, about as much as the most Christian spirit could bear. 

‘We have an example in the story told by Pope, of his 
paying him a visit in company with Gay, and not arriving till 
after the hour of supper. Swift felt it as a reflection on his 
hospitality ; he therefore calculated how much the meal would 
have cost him, and forced each of them to accept half a 
crown, in order that, if they told the story with the idea of 
his housekeeping which it implied, they might be under the 
necessity of reporting themselves as the subjects of his 
munificence too. ‘There have been many attempts to solve 
the problem of his unhappy history ; but it seems to us, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that in these eccentricities of 
life, some of which were so painful, we see the approach of 
that insanity which clouded his fine understanding at last. 
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write in reply to the Examiner, then conducted by Prior, 
a deserter from the Whigs; and, without answering in the 
same tone of abuse which Prior employed, he showed bow 
easy it was to put him down. Prior had brought forward m 
one of his papers the letter of a solemn correspondent, who 
recommended the Examiner to the preple 5 Addison said 
it reminded him of a physician in Paris, who walked the 
streets with a boy before him proclaiming, — ‘* My father 
cures all sorts of diseases |”? to which the doctor responded, 
in a grave and composed manner, —‘* The child says nothing 
but the truth !”” 

When the Whig Examiner, in which Addison wrote, 
came to an end, Swift rejoiced in his journal to Stella, that 
it was at last ‘* down among the dead men,” using the words 
of a popular song of the day. Jobnson, though of the sme 
party, remarks, —‘* He might well rejoice at the death of 
that which he could not have killed. The critic, with un 
usual impartiality, goes on to say, that since party malevolence 
has died away (it is pleasant to know that party spirit is not 
immortal), every realer must wish for more of the Whig 
Examiners; since on no occasion was the genius of the 
writer more vigorously exerted, and the superiority of his 
powers more evidently displayed. Swift did not begi 
writing for the Examiner till Addison had ceased from 1 
Whig Examiner ; they met often and with mutual satisfac~ 
tion, but on some points there was necessarily a reserve. 
Swift remarks in his journal, — ‘* We are as good friends as 
ever, but we differ alittle about party.” Ata later period, — 
‘¢T love him as much as ever, though we seldom meet.” 
Early in the next year, he speaks of their never meeting 5 
but in the autumn’he records that he supped at Addison's 
lodgings, and says, that there was no man whose society was 
so aitractive. 

The alienation seems to have been wholly on Swift’s side ; 
it arose from his identifying Addison and Steele, for which he 
had no reason, and considering the former as laid under 
obligation by his attempts to save the latter. It is clear that 
Addison had no concern with Steele’s contrivances to 
secure a plank for himself at the shipwreck of his party ; he 
did not choose to talk with Swift on the subject, and the 
successful politician was wounded by this reserve. He 
complained that Addison hindered Steele from soliciting bis 
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Sacheverel, that ridiculous creature, who contrived to lift 
himself into a moment’s notoriety, mistaking it for fame, he 
does not seem to have concerned himself much with public 
affairs. Meantime, Steele, who had great’ activity of mind 
together with his well known warmth of heart, and was not 
without that ability which perpetual action gives, had formed 
the plan of a periodical, to appear three times in the week, 
intended to contain observations on life and manners, to- 
gether with the usual matter of newspapers. From its 
novelty, it met with some success ; and Addison, who was 
then in Ireland, accidentally meeting with some numbers of 
it, detected its author at once, by a remark which he had 
himself communicated to Steele, and which he knew was not 
likely to be indigenous in any common editor’s head. 

Steele was excellent at suggesting all manner of plans ; he 
was not without resources himself ; and he had extraordinary 
talents for securing the aid of others, and saving himself that 
labor in which he never delighted. By taking the name of 
Bickerstaff for the imaginary editor of the ‘Tatler, he at- 
tracted attention, that being the name under which Swift 
had lately satirized Partridge, the almanac-maker, to death. 
‘This compliment, as was probably intended, secured the 
favor and assistance of the Dean. “But the greatest windfall 
was the disposition of Addison to come to the rescue ; and 
surely never was there a channel better suited to make 
public those treasures of sharp observation, critical remark, 
and thoughtful humor in which he abounded, and which, if 
not published anonymously, and in this light and piecemeal 
form, might have been entirely lost to the world.. Steele, 
who was never deficient in good feeling, was glad beyond 
measure when he found what aid he had the prospect of re- 
ceiving ; he had no jealousy of that genius which he knew 
was to make such overshadowing eclipse of his own. In 
fact, he says that he rejoiced in being excelled ; influenced 
in part, doubtless, by a regard to the circulation of the paper, 
the profit of which was quite important to his precarious 
resources, but also enjoying the honor of heralding such 
talent as that of Addison, and claiming that gratitude for the 
service which the world was ready to give. 

‘The world had more reason to be grateful for the service 
actually rendered by these publications, than it was able to 
estimate at the time; afterwards, the change of manners 
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to approach the heart. There are many who lay claim to 
that honorable name, and, so far as good intentions go, 
deserve it, who resemble engineers laying siege to a cny, 
and beginning theit operations by knocking their own beads 
against the wall which they desire to overthrow. This 
romising experiment is repeated again and again by the re- 
formers of the present day. By reason of the singular Grm- 
ness of that part of their physical system, they escape the 
consequences that might be expected to follow, — which is 
indeed a crowning mercy ; but when they charge others lesa 
gifted in the roof-tree with inhumanity for not using the same 
battering-ram in their warfare, it may be well to show them 
that there are other means of contending with evil, less 
violent perhaps, but far more likely to accomplish the pur- 
pose ; and that the heed, if it has any thing in it, can be 
used to more advantage in a different way. 

Thus Addison, by an easy and graceful adaptation of his 
suggestions to the place and the time, gained an audience 
himself, where others would not have been listened to. He 
improved the opportunity to impress lessons of wisdom and 
virtue, and he produced an effect much greater than is 
generally known. However little the world of that day was 
Inclined to thoughtfulness, it was intellectual enough to 
admire his ability ; and when men’s respect was thus secured, 
they could not treat with scorn the instructions of such a 
master. ‘Thus, thousands who would not have paid regard 
to mere professional teaching were put in the way to hear of 
religion and duty, and still more, to see the pleasantness of 
those paths which he desired to have them tread. 

Steele had the same good purpose of doing something to 
raise the prevailing tone of morals and manners ; but there 
was an obvious reason why he was not equal to the effort, 
inasmuch as he must needs have commenced the enterprise 
by taking heed to his own way of life. It is not by one whe 
is able only to supply the gossip of the hour that such a work 
can be successfully done. le could not have effected 
much in that way without his more powerful coadjutor. But 
in the alliance, his knowledge of the world was not without 
its influence ; his ways of life brought him into acquaintance 
with all sorts of persons; this gave him that knowing air 
which is so generally impressive ; and as the intimation was 
held out that real events and characters were alluded to, bis 
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pectator. He does not give his authority ; probably 
none, more than popular report or conjecture. 


ight, to imply sucha groundless charge. His 
stances were not such as to raise him above the 
ity of this exertion; and it does seem poor and un« 
enough to censure bim for doing what every one else 
have done in his place, and at the same time withhold 
dit from his generosity on the former occasion, when 
what not one man in fifty thousand could find it in his 
to do. 
le Spectator soon gave evidence of the advantage of 
more of Addison’s interest in it, aad of being wholly 
his control. He excluded polities almost. entirely, 
lernicious indulgence by which Steele had run the bark 
own fortunes ashore. ‘The small gossip and scandal; 
ns to which had been thought necessary. to supply at= 
bo to the Tatler, were thrown overboard without cere+ 
and preparation was made to give the Speetator a tone 
5, earnest, and high. It was a bold undertaking ; few of 
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trace the hand of the master, it is less interesting than 
ers, Still, it stands high in comparison with other write 
I the kind, with the exception of its own ancestry ; and 
n’s part in it, though less humorous than his former 
, is in every way worthy of his. fame. Johnson com+ 
of its occasional liveliness as inconsistent with: its pro~ 
character of Guardian; we do not see why. There is 
son why, even in one who guards the public morals, 
mpt to make others smile should be asin; and even 
ere not quite in keeping with the profession, still, as 
ment is intended for the prevention of efi 

few human writings which offend by reason of being 
lly overmuch, there is no erying necessity at present 
acting dulness as a religious virtue, or scouting pleas- 
las at war with the best interests of mankind. 

work did not extend beyond two volumes, not from 
f favor or circulation, but because Steele, with his 
estlessness, longed to be engaged in those politics from 
Addison withheld him, and in which he was sure:to 
himself, without doing service to any party. Later in 
le involved himself in a world of embarrassment, by a 
peculation for carrying live fish to market ; at this time, 
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ore referred to, respecting his avidity for profits and 
|. Colley Cibber, who at that time was.a joint. patentee 
anager of Drury Lane, says that the author made-a 
to him and bis brethren of the profits, which were 
ir few nor small. This was not like a miser ; it certainly. 
ot look avidity for money, to give up so 
that which nothing but generosity called him to. sur 
. And this is a remarkable illustration, showing how 
ghtless phrase of a biographer may fix in the public 
for ages a false impression, though many. striking 
js, and the whole tenor of the life, show to those who 
jne the subject that it must be the reverse of true. 
dison does not seem to have anticipated much success, 
, not thinking the drama suitable for the stage, Dr. 
says, that Dryden, to whom it was submitted, pre- 
that it would not meet with the reception which «it 
ed. But this must refer to some earlier attempt, or 
part which was written early, certainly not to the 
d play, inasmuch as Dryden had left the. stage of this 
at least a dozen years before. Pope; however, did 
s the same opinior When Addison told him that 
lape of the Lock was a delicious piece as it stood, and 
Poa ata th 
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to enter into comparison with the unrivalled. His classical 

repossessions inclined him to side with the French ; it was 
in France, indeed, that he set himself seriously about the 
pay ; and the only question is, whether he succeeded in what 

e wished to do, —a question which the world has pretty 
decidedly answered. Johnson, in his conversation, said that 
nothing would be more ridiculous than to see a girl weep 
at the representation of Cato. But what a standard is this ! 
‘At te performance of his own Irene, no one would ever 
have cried, except to see the end of it ; and it would have 
gone hard enough with his own Muse, if pathetic interest was 
so essential a thing. But an audience may be very tolerably 
entertained without going to the extent of crying. With 
his variety of power, Addison never aimed at the pathetic ; 
he dealt more in smiles than tears. It is rather remarkable 
that he could have thrown so much affecting interest round 
the Stoic, — not because his grand and solemn bearing is not 
impressive to the feeling, but because the sympathies of eu- 
diences and readers grow accustomed to their familiar courses, 
and such is not the channel in which they are expected to flow. 
‘Though the love-scenes may not be happily conceived, and 
the tragic interest may not be of the kind most in request with 
the present play-going generation, this work has a full testi- 
mony to its excellence in the place w! it holds in the mem- 
ories of cultivated men. The fine images and sentiment in 
which it abounds, as Miss Aikin justly remarks, are in con- 
stant use, even by those who do not know from what source 
they drew them. 

Dr. Johnson, for some reason or other, has transcribed 
a great part of Dennis’s criticism on Cato, which drags its 
slow length like a snake through his pages. It deserves at- 
tention, not for its justice, though it is not wholly untrue, but 
for its opening the’ way to that ill-feeling on the part of Pope 
toward Addison, which has done more than any thing else to 
mislead the reading world. This ill-starred critic, whose 
chief sin seemed to be an utter obtuseness on the subject of 
poetry, had previously regaled himself by tearing the Rape 
of the Lock and the Essay on Criticism in pieces with his 
savage teeth. This was an offence which Pope, who, like 
sundry other Christians, performed the duty of forgiveness in 
a way of his own, made a point of resenting. ‘The time was 
come when he thought he could do it with a better grace 
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extracts with comments which make them ludicrous to the 
last degree. Jer effort of selfappla the publ 

But his most singular effort of self-applause was 
cation of his letters, all of which have a labored appearance, as 
if written, as no doubt they were, for the public eye. Jobe 
son’s long head suspected, though he could not prove, this 
extraordinary juggle ; in which Pope, finding that a corre 
spondence with a friend, improperly published, bad attracted 
some attention, contrived that an imperfect collection of his 
letters should be thrown in the way of the bookseller Curll, 
who had no delicacy in that nor any thing else. Accordingly 
they were printed ; wheteupon Pope, pretending to be gré 
aggrieved, complained to the House of Lords. Nothing of 
course was done, as no law was violated ; but it gave the 
poet the opportunity which he wanted, of publishing bis let- 
ters in full ; and, sure enough, they appeared, so industrious> 
ly fine, so nicely spangled with fine sentiments and brilliant 

igures, as to bear on the face of them the assurance, that, if 
written in the first instance to individuals, they were in fact 
addressed to the world. 

The coolness between Addison and Pope, and Pope's re- 
venge in consequence of it, have had such an effect upon she 
reputation of the former, that the matter requires to be ex- 
amined at large. _ It is, at the same time, one of the most curi+ 
ous problems in literary history. It has engaged the inquiring 
attention of many ; among others, of Sir William Blackstone, 
the light of the English law, who summed up the evidence on 
the subject, but pronounced no judgment, though his cbarge 
leaned evidently in favor of Addison. But there are one or 
two things to be considered, to which he and others who have 
discussed the question have not paid sufficient regard. One 
is, that, while Addison maintained a high and dignified reserve, 
Pope took every opportunity to tell his own story, and 80 
to avenge his imaginary wrongs ; not only repeating it to bis 
parasite Spence, who received it as so much gospel, but 
immortalizing it in the portrait of Atticus, one of those a 
mirable caricatures which no one knew so well how to draw, 
and which, while they abounded in wit and discriminating 
satire, were deficient in nothing but the weightier matters of 
justice and truth. The other thing to be regarded is the 
Character of the two men ; this affords strong presumptive 
evidence on the subject which is most likely to have 
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ly excellent by an attempt to make it betters Jobn> 
ys the same thing ; he admits that it might have been 
easonably and kindly ; and really, nothing can be more 
hly than the attempt to fiod a cause of quarrel -and 
fication of bittern in such a harmless affair. Indeed, 
ms so much like insanity, that it could. hardly be ex- 
1d, without looking for the origin of the difficulty im the 
of party. Pope, who, as Johnson says, was apt to-be 
on the subject of his own virtues, pretended to be 
pt from political feeling ; but he was intimate with the 
ed Jacobites, Atterbury and Bolingbroke, and itis 
ell known that he was a bitter Tory in bis heart. His 
fancied causes of uneasiness, then, were increased. by 
enomous element, which poisons every heart in which 
lls. 
ving thus opened his eyes to Addison's charactery with 
hat illumination which would have been more to the 
se on the subject of his own, it was not long before 
was to receive another similar injury, which made. bis 
still clearer. He had undertaken the translation of the 
— not, though he says it, by the advice of Addison ; for 
tter 10 which he alludes does not bear out this assertion, 
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he commenced the work, he was so oppressed with 
ifficulty thence arising, that *‘ he ied somebody 
H hang him” ; and the literary world are tolerably uoan- 
in the opinion, that, however pleasing bis Hiad is in 
there is something quite too modern about it to give 
idea of the original. It is like the statues of Louis. the 
teenth, in which, though he wore the classical drapery, 
ways insisted on retaining the Parisian wig....A-seholax, 
Addison, would be likely to feel this want of the 
leric simplicity ; and why he should be rigidly sileat ow 
lubject, it is not easy 10 understand, when, at ihe same 
he awarded the translation the full measure of praise 
h it deserved. 
here is no doubt, however, that Pope, all ihe while, be- 
Addison himself to be the translator of the first book, 
h had appeared in ‘Tickell’s name. He did. not say 
bile Addison was living ; then it could have been easily 
pved ; but he was himself so much given to.artifice and 
gem, that he easily suspected it in others. He says, in 
er to Addison, — ‘‘ I shall never believe that the author 
plo can say one thing and think another.”” And yet it 
lain that he did so believe ; these words are ainple 
. ‘ " < f 
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cantly presented. Old D’Isracli, whose researches mere 
mes as valuable as bis son’s novels are worthless, = 
laman laudation can no farther go, —not having seen the 
I papers, believed what Wharton endeavoured to prove. 
ven in the absence of all external testimony; it is bard 
nceive how any one can believe, that a mam so ex= 
ry as Addison would engage in a wretched lying com 
ly, by which no earthly purpose, not even that of injury 
pes had he desired it, could possibly have been anr 
a 


ere was but one other thing which Pope could allege in 
ation of his bitter feeling towards Addison. It seems 
Bildon had written a life of Wycherley, in whieh he 
Pope and his relations; and Pope says young Lord 
ick told him, that Addison had encouraged: Gildow to 
he scandal, and afterwards paid bim ten guineas for 
it. Blackstone ‘sets down this story as utterly. ine 
Ie, s0 inconsistent is it in every respect with the ehar= 
f Addison, It is quite possible that, when Gildon’s 
was presented to him, he may, before reading it, have 
something to the author as matter of charity ; but it is 
hse, on such an account, to hold him: responsible for 
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inal manuscripts and. the testimony of persons of 
.”? Disraeli calls ita ‘* huddled compilation?) whieh 
red in “a suspicious form.” Probably there was truth 
aking of the information as original, if much of -iv was 
lhe story related above. It occasioned some. remark 
it first appeared, and was openly ascribed to Curl; 
was no doubt the person of honor in: question, sand 
honor was so well established, that nothing could gain 
for a moment which rested on his testimony alone. 
jas in the habit of publishing these Lives; containing 
measures of “ original? information, drawn from con 
ion in cofige-houses, and other unquestionable sources; 
speak of the invention of the writer, and from this 
source must have come this narrative of the last fare+ 
{| Pope aud Addison, concerning which D'lsraeli in- 
tly saysy—‘* Where he obiained all these interesting 
jalars I have not yet discovered.” 
Je of the most curious illustrations of Pope's state of 
and one which shows the extravagance of bis peculiar 
bk, is what hoe said to Spence respecting Addison's 
i poems, those beautiful lyrics, which have all the 
hal grace of earnest devotion, together with a sweetness 
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Seigerion shen any oxber recorded, implies thet bo was 
¢, nor even inclined, to excess. We find, too, that 


z bed with the transgression which he so 
pk am any Johnson maintains, what be hid found 
» that Addison sat late in taverns and drank too 

but he also says, that Addison’s professions and 
‘not have been much at variance, since, 
his life in a storm of faction, and was formi 
ae wous for his station, his enemies 
the o 





that was given of him by 
and he retained the reverence, ii not the love, of 


are | i 3 he morality 
et aoght virtue not to be ashamed. ‘This is an elex 
g above oll Greek, above all Roman fame. 
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Though we are singularly deficient in all information re- 
specting the familiar manners of a person so distinguished, 
these terms are not descriptive of the influence and character 
of an intemperate man ; and since there is no shadow of au- 
thority to charge him with excess save that of Spence, and 
his information was derived from Pope, who cherished hatred 
and horror for the ‘* little senate at Buuton’s,” we shall hold 
ourselves excused from believing it, balancing the general 
sberacter of Addison against the unsustained aspersions of en 
an; joe. 

‘e do not think it necessary to dwell at length on the 











to despatch the message.” Now, though Addison used 
Pope ‘civilly ever after” their alienation, it does not seem 
likely that he would have gone to him with this auricular 
confession. Besides, it gives the impression that the queen’s 
death took them all by storm; yet the Lords Justices 
were appointed after her death by the Council, and they, at 
their meeting, had chosen Addison their secretary, and 
notified him of his election, so that he had ample time to 
recover from the shock of that affliction, which, as it restored 
the ascendency of his own party, was not likely to break his 
heart. It also appears, that the Earl of Dorset was the 
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the family which now bears the name 3 and, having 
taken bis own view of the matter, his ponderous fancy 
fon in its career of invention with nothing to stop. its 
s. Johnson says, he first became acquainted with the 
from having been wtor to ber sou. But there is uo 
that he ever held this charge ; and being at the time in 
fice of under-secretary of state, it isnot very likely that 
jated as tutor to a boy ten years old. ‘That he did take 
erest in the youth is certain from bis letters, and he did 
lobably from regard to his mother ; but how or when he 
d her acquaintance we are not informed. Johnson also 
s from ‘Tonson, — ‘ He formed the design of getting 
ady, from the time he was first recommended into the 
.”” Jacob was certainly an extraordinary person to 
ta love-tale with, and if Addison gave him his con- 
re on such a matter, he placed more trast in his discre- 

ban most other men would have done. 
ie great critic seems to have been aware, that the world 
1 think it well for him to give some authority besides his 
iinagination for stating that the marriage was unbappy 3 
uncontradicted report” is all the testimony he can bring. 
who was to contradict it? Addison might never have 
id, he does not seem very likely 10 have 
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ment which he had brought upon himself ; and as John 
jays, —‘* Every reader must regret that these two illase 
friends, after so many years passed in confidence and 
rment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
ship of study, should finally part in acrimonious oppo- 
>” But so unfortunately it was; and yet we cannot 
ve that Steele would have written as he did, could: be 
thought that his former friend would read it almost with 
lying eyes. We are authorized to believe that Addison 
tted his share in it, from the circumstance that Tickell 
jot mention this paper in bis works, nor insert it among 
her writings ; and that Steele’s resentment was momen- 
we inay infer from his afterwards mentioning Addison in 
ler to Congreve as ‘the man that he loved best.” 
he dying scene of Addison was an appropriate close to 
a life ; the support of that religion which he had fols 
H through all his days was present to brighten the death- 
In his closing hour. Miss Aikin inclines, from internal 
nce, to distrust the story told by Dr. Young, of his 
Ing for the young Earl of Warwick, that he might see 
la Christian could, die. She thinks that it appears too 
like display to be consistent with his humble and te- 
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eace-offering, but in terms of respect perfectly natural, 
land such as, though they would not equal the demands 
poet, all disinterested persons would allow to be just. 
we do not mean to represent Addison as fauliless ; 
|r was Pope destitute of virtues, though afflicted with 
isease of the spirit which made him see all things yel- 
To us it seems clear, that the great failing in Addi 
haracter was his fastidiousness ; excellent as his beart 
his difficulty prevented bis sympathies from extending 
ely a religion would have them. It made him shrink 
near approach to mankind in. general, though warm 
id to his friends and companions; and thus it often 
ns, that literary habits and a sensitive nature, though 
have their own ways of manifestation, do something to 
Inen for active usefulness’; as the. marble; though excels 
for seulpture, is less adapted for works of public im- 
ment than coarser varieties of-stone. But after making 
ssible abatement, enough will remain to establish the 
ter of Addison on the highest ground. As a writer, 
ok through the history of letters, and we find very few 
him 5 jas aman and a Christian, we know of none. 
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department of Greek studies by the scholars of the 
tage. Such would be the case, if the only obstacle 
overcome were the physical difficulry of collecting and 
ing the scattered items of knowledge, and bringing 
into harmonious adjustment with the materials already 
ulated. But ‘besides these difficulties, it must be re- 
ered that -every improvement is an innovation, and in 
lharacter it must somewhat offend every scholar who 
In affectionate remembrance of his early guides and 
in the road to learning ; so that error does not stand on 
n merits, but is already intrenched in the favorable re- 
of inost of those who have any knowledge of the mat- 
debate. 
Je question to be asked, therefore, respecting a new 
1 is not, whether it is defective, or in some respects er 
lus ; but, first, How extensive is its aim ? And, second- 
Joes it embody in a satisfactory degree the learning of 
me in regard to the language in question ? 

have before us, in the two works named at the head 
js article, the latest results of American and foreign 
rship in the department of Greek lexicography. We 
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han to inquire carefully for ourselves ; hence, impor? 
rrors are left for ages uncorrected, aggravating the 
i's labor, and obstructing his progress even in the most 

path. 

proposn to illustrate these remarks by reference toa 
topic in Greek lexicography, —the treatment of the 
itions, "These words are so extensively employed in 
bsition with verbs and other parts of speech, and are so 
in their uses when standing alone, that they ¢laima 
hare of the student’s attention, The intricacies they 
t begin to bewilder the young learnervat an early stage 
study. Ho soon becomes weary in his attempts to 
hy unity in the diversified materials before him ; and so, 
of gaining sound knowledge, he contents himself with 
E up such a multitude of arbitrary definitions as his 
ry can carry for his use in reading. And in his later 
ss, there is probably no part of the language which the 
scholar is less able to discuss in an attractive and in- 
nt way than this. That this portion of the language 
bt yet received the elucidation which it needs: may be 
in the fact, ie it forms an important point in the work 

ab ‘ 
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‘expensive training of our youth in the ancient classical 
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oo apa At this point, to meet. him with the 


there is no reason, such as he is in quest of, is 
no forget he ification dnt may bo found in the 
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» many cases the thread is lost that would, guide to the 
fa of thought, and after our most diligent. search, we 
rest satisfied with facts whose connection with each 
is not seen. This, however, should only make us 
highly prize those rays of light which = careful and 
us analysis may shed on the rational interpretation of 
ge. 

“render the point of our inquiry more distinct respects 
he Greek prepositions, we will select another, the op- 
bof dvi, and, by a similar set of inquiries to those just 
through, will show the arbitrary manner in which it is 
y treated. ‘The primary signification of xaré is down: 
from this original meaning that all the other significas 
of the word, if logically deduced, must be derived: 
s connection the following questions present themselves. 
low does xaré contribute 10 the peculiar meanings of 
wa = to sail to port ; earardelo = £0 shut ; xaramopebopas 
come back ; xararéumw = lo send frum the inland to 
a-coast? 2, What is the force of xaré in the words 
nv = to cut up, or cut in pieces ; carerOlw = to eat upy 
r (the signification of xaré in this word is not down, 
shall show)? See also many other compounds of ard 
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fr as in 
i refechens because the light has met 
a | Maminnted it. jecandly, actions contem= 
with rere to their termination, though not in 
pressed by aid of this preposition. 
ive in se phe that is, ti the cutting is 
Saad iad » eae BN is, until the acs 

there is nothing left to eat; earagerye = 
to take refuge, to escape, that is, to fice (dete), until the ac= 
tion comes to its natural end, which may either be by reach- 
where the pursuer cannot follow, and then it 
means to take refuge ; or, at may be, by distancing the pur+ 
d then it means fo fo escape, 

m the for cetera 
on, gives an intensive, and often a transitive 
fe verbs wit which it is connected. Other oneal 
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age of eard signifying according to, in conformity with, 
kt giow, xara roxqy. As down is the natural direction 
hes in space, every action that is done naturally, fitly, 
wn sphere, may properly have this quality signified by 
eposition down ; thus card rd ddnOés, xariv rd Blea», and 
like expressions. 

is analysis will rescue from the frigid interpretation 
sometimes given them a class of 
‘onveys the idea of disparagement, disapproval, con 
tion } as xaracpive = to condemn ; xaraBoxées = to think 
ft one. It bas been said that, in this class of words, 
hs its primitive meaning, down. This is, at least, an un- 
| interpretation, and entirely-gratuitous. We have seen, 
ven in regard to actions which happen in space, ead 
loses its primary, and bears a derived, meaning. In ac 
barely moral, then, we should much more naturally ex« 
lo find this derived signification. The word xarexspiw 
bs, strictly, to make one the object of a discriminating 
ent ; and this comes to be equivalent to condemn, by a 
nown mental law ; namely, that acts of judgment are 
forth not by what is in harmony with ourselves, but 
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hing. Consequently, whenever the existence of @ thing 
nds solely on its position and relations, its annihilation 
be expressed by deapéw ; for in that case, to remove'is 
hilate ; thus, dppoxpéreay dvaupeiv, not kabupev. So, too, 
rly riko, and dvi viv wékey nay both mean through the 
but the former expression would have reference to the 
lletion of the action, while the later would refer to its 
ress from the starting-point ; the former would naturally 
sed if the persons were acquainted with the city, the 
‘, if they were strangers ; the former with the aorist 
, the latter with the imperfect. ‘These are only indica- 
) in @ single instance, of those nice distinctions in Jan- 
je which meet the observant scholar at every step of his 
ress. ‘They suggest to us, if we may so cull it, the in- 
vitality of language, — that it is organized and living to 
inutest fibres ; and dictionaries and grammars, after the 
elaborate classification, can give us only the lifeless parts, 
ad of the breathing whole. 
ithout pursuing the subject before'us at length, we will 
few examples, showing the importance, in the treatment 
he prepositions, of a rigorous deduction from the primi- 
ignification. The prepositions wept and imp both 
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lever transitive? We do not mean by this question ta 
that it is not, but the preposition 4 justifies us in 
g the question, and at least asking for the proof. On 
hining the passage referred to in Herodotus, the ward is 
ur times, and in no one of them is it used with at 
ative, expressed or understood. Now, this error could 
ave occurred, had the field of inquiry been properly 
wed in the lexicographer’s mind, by a thorough under 
ing of the force of the preposition ax. Such a knowl 
would have thrown the presumption on the negative sidé 
@ question, and would at least have saved him from 
ing this passage as proof of the affirmative. 
ut the evil of a defective method, be; ig with the 


; not‘a description of sor 

bout him. As the reading of history is comparatively 
3, until, penetrating through all disguises, we find our 
is in the Romans, Greeks, or Persians of the story ;'sa 
tudy of a language does but little good, if the student 
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je dissenting divines have been for the most part 
ted in provincial academies, immeasurably inferior 
dowments and the apparatus of instruction to the 
schools of Eton, Westminster, Harrow, and Rugby, 
intended each by two or three hard-working and poorly 
Instructers, often pastors as well as teachers, and carry- 
eir pupils through a classical and a theological course 
jeriod of time inadequate for either. But the dissenters 
eathed an atmosphere of freedom. They have beea 
ed in self-trust and sel{-dependence. ‘They have not 
trarame! fed by obsolete formalisms or arbitrary pre- 
ions. ‘They have not bent beneath the crushing tyranny 
past. If they have failed of patronage, they have not 
its inevitable price. If they have lost the shelter of 
‘sity halls and libraries, they have not been dwarfed 
their shadow. On the other hand, the normal educa- 
f the English mind has borne a strong analogy to the 
Its shoots have been clipped, 

, twisted into quaint and fantastic forms, 

into lateral expansion instead of being left to seek the 

sky, artificially stimulated into flowerless foliage and 
ss flowers. Cambridge and Oxford have produced 
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is unexpected success as an author disclosed to him 
Ind to the last a feebly credited, glimpse of his own 
Inand ability, in which he never acquired a prospective 
nce sufficient to give him alacrity for the labor of the 
We are constantly reminded, also, of the leanness of 
ly culture, in bis frequent enunciation of truisms, as if 
jad never suggested themselves to any other mind, and 
jate solution of many questions, doubis, and difficulties, 
under better auspices would have been settled in his 
loyhood, 
this, we were going to say; and to express therewith 
Irprise at the entire Ireedom of Robert Hall from these 
of bis Bristol nurture ; when, on looking again.at his 
phy, we were reminded that he completed his educa~ 
a full course at the University of Aberdeen, where 
immenced his life-long intimacy with Sir James Mack~ 
and other young men of superior endowments and 
e, with whom he entered at once into the most health 
id friendly communion and competition of intellects 
fet adds new point to our homily on university educas 
vhich we are the more solicitous to put on record, on 
nt of the growing disposition of young men im our own 
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lof duty. And how great that influence must have been 
lay best learn, perhaps, from those outlines of discoursesy 
h ought never to have been published. .'Phey-are ale 
outlines, which a feeble or jejune mind could never 
ldrawn or filled. From.his own pen we have: nothing 
or paltry, while the occasional sottises. of his. stenog- 
rs reveal themselves by their broad contrast with his 
hasty and fragmentary writings. 
he most striking trait in the character of Hall’s mind is 
htire lack of striking traits, —the evenness, harmony, 
readth of its development. He never astonishes, and 
disappoints. His wisdom and learaing are never ob- 
e, and never at fault. Jn argument and illustration, we 
no redundancy, and complain of no. omissions His 
lence is never quickened into a torrentelike flow, but is 
dry or languid. He is majestic without pretension, 
sensible without dulness. ‘The spirits all come at his 
ng, and vanish when they are no longer needed. His 
wit never encroaches on his reverence, and his scorch- 
reasm is kept in check by conscientious justice. He 
to have been hardly better fitted for his chosen pro- 
jn, than for any other path in life. His sermons: indi« 
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are words derived from the Saxon generally. Listen, 
My heart is smitten, and withered like grass; ” theres 
ve music, Listen again, sir: “ Under the shadow of thy 
will I rejoice ;"" there ’s cheerful music.’ * Yess. but re 
is French,” *’True, but all the rest is Saxon, and rejoice 
host out of tune with the other words. Listen again: 
ua hast delivered my eyes from tears, my soul from death, 
hy fest from falling; all Saxon, sir, except delivered. I 
think of the word tear, sir, till I wept. ‘Then again, for 
Pr noble specimen, and almost all good old Saxon-English: 
Bly goodness and inert" ahall follow ee ail he Ay GPP 
had I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." —p. 31. 


le have spoken of the sermon on the death of the Prine 
Charlotte. ‘This is undoubtedly the most eloquent. of 
rmons, and we have been led only to admire it the 
by attempting to compare it with the magnificent fu- 
discourses of Bossuet and Massillon. Indeed, we 
se that a taste for their style of pulpit eloquence is al- 
always outgrown, and may be regarded as marking an 


{ immature judgment. We can remember the time 
we hardly thought any sermons but theirs worth read- 
while now, they would yield us but Lenten fare. They 
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of states and kingdoms, he exhibits a more awful and af: 
ig spectacle, —the human race itself withering under the 
h of his mouth, perishing under his rebuke ; while he plants 
roal word, which subsists from generation to generation, in 
laying vigor, to console our wreichedness, and impregnate 
ing mass with the secd of immortality, As the frailty of 
land the perpetuity of Ais promises, are the greatest con 
the universe presents, so the practical impression of this 
however obvious, is the beginning of wisdom, nor is there 
ree of moral elevation to which it will not infallibly con- 
1s. 

he annunciation of life and immortality by the Gospel, did it 
in no other truth, were sufficient to east all the discoveries 
Kicnce into shade, and to reduce the highest improverneats 
son 10 the comparative nothingness which the flight ofa 
at bears to eternity 
y this discovery the prospects of human nature are infinitely 
hed, the creature of yesterday becomes the child of ete 
and as felicity is not the less valuable in the eye of reason 
se it is remote, nor the misery which is ceriain less to be 
lcated because it is not immediately felt, the care of our 
interests becomes our chief, and, properly speaking, our 
oncern. All besides will shortly be nothing; and, theres 
whenever it comes into competition with these, it is as the 
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ro of the longest articles in the volume are’ political 
hlets, published during the first stages of the French 
lution. At this period, the movement seemed to be 
in behalf of civil and religious’ liberty, and sgainst in- 
te abuses and corruptions in chorch and state. It 
erefore the hearty sympathy and the favoring suffages 
e great body of the dissenters in England, as well as of 
hore moderate and liberal party in the national eburcb, 
,.0n political grounds solely, and without any suspicion 
demoralizing and destructive agencies. so soom to be 
ht into play, it encountered the most vehement opposi- 
nd abuse are the High Churchmen and the. Tories: 
apts were sedulously made throughout. the kingdom-to 
ess free discussion, and to flatter the lowest orders of the 
je into disorderly outbreaks of vulgar and) unreasoning 
'y- Malicious prosecutions were instituted against the 
y of the press, and mobs were excited in various parts 
je kingdom by the most atrocious. slanders against the 
gists for France and the champions of liberal principles, 
was at this time 2 young minister at Cambridge, and his 
ympathies conspired with the urgent entreaties of his 
s in drawing him into the lists. He appeared before the 
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liberty than any recorded in the annals of the world, is contem- 
plated by the friends of arbitrary power throughout every king- 
dom of Europe with the utmost concern. These are the de- 
merits of Dr. Priestley, for which this political astrologist and 
sacred calculator of nativities pronounces upon him that he ie 
Born to vex the stale. The best apology candor can sugges, 
will be to hope Mr. Clayton has never read Dr. Priestley’s political 
works ; conjecture somewhat confirmed from his disclaiming all 
attention to political theories, and from the extreme ignorance he 
displays through the whole of his discourse on political topics. 
Still it is tobe wished he would have condescended to understand 
what he means to confute, if it had been only to save himeelf the 
trouble and disgrace of this publication. 

“The manner in which he speaks of the Birmingham riots, 
and the cause to which he traces them, are too remarkable to pass 
unnoticed. 

\ When led, says he, speaking of the sufferers, By offcious seal, 
from the quiet duties of their profession into the Senator's prov- 
‘ince: unhallowed boisterous passions in others, like their own, 
God may permit to chastise them. For my own part I was some 
time before I could develop this extraordinary passage; but I 
now find the darkness in which it is veiled is no more than that 
mystic sublimity which has always tinctured the language of those 
who are appointed to interpret the counsels of heavens. 

“T would not have Mr. Clayton deal too freely in these visions, 
lest the fire and illumination of the prophet should put out the 
reason of the man, a caution the more necessary in the present 
instance, as it glimmers so feebly already in several parts of his 
discourse, that its extinction would not be at all extraordinary. 
Weare, no doubt, much obliged to him for letting us into a secret 
we could never have learnt any other way. We thank him 
heartily for informing us that the Birmingham riots were a 
judgment; and, as we would wish to be grateful for such an im- 

tant communication, we would whisper in his ear in return, 
that he should be particularly careful not to suffer this itch of 
prophesying to grow upon him, men being extremely apt, in this 
degenerate age, to mistake a prophet for & madman, and to lodge 
them in the same place of confinement. ‘The best use he could 
make of his mantle would be to bequeath it to the use of posterity, 
as for the want of it I am afraid they will be in danger of falling 
into some very unhappy mistakes. “To their unenlightened eyes 
it will appear a reproach, that in the eighteenth century, an aj 
that boasts its science and improvement, the first philosopber in 
Europe, of a character unblemished, and of manners the most 
mild and gentle, should be torn from his family, and obliged to 
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gnity of style, they are commensurate with the merits 
lemands of the works to which they severally relate. 
we to make any exception to this remark, it would 
h reference to the review of Belsham’s Memoirs of 
ey, in which Hall, not content to occupy the position 
candid theological opponent, entirely loses his good 
r, and is betrayed into an acrid and almost scurrilous 
ality, which leads us to imagine, that, whatever prog- 
he might have made in other Christian graces, he 
jot grown more tolerant of honest differences in the 
years which bad intervened since his defence of 
ley, with whom both Lindsey and Belsham bore. 2s 
kindred in virtue as in reputed heresy, 
we have already hinted, Hall left a higher and dearer 
han can accrue to him from his published works. All 
jeard him in public, or knew him in private, deemed him 
the greatest men of the age. Wherever he preached, 
w crowded audiences, and had among his frequent and 
dmiring hearers men of all shades and extremes of 


a, from the beneficed Churchman to the sneering 
inarian, While he was settled at Cambridge, he 
hily had fifty or sixty of the members of the University, 
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oer areal ‘union with one, who passed without 
aan f higher station, ruled his house 


a subject so unsuited for a 
skill. As we bave let the 


|, — admiration for the untiring 
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activity of his genius and for the vast amount of intellectual 
labor, of which we have ample testimony, though not the 
written record, and gratitude for the legacy of his eloquent 
example and for the few brilliant memorials of himself, which 
posterity cannot willingly let perish. 
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One of our critical brethren across the ocean, some years 
ago, observing the almost countless multitude of books al- 
ready ia being, and the constantly increasing productiveness of 
the press, remarked in rather a plaintive way, that unless some 
short-hand process was speedily invented, the art of reading 
must be given up in despair. The apprehension was not 
wholly groundless, though it seems exaggerated, for it pro- 
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ppearance is measured not so much by the extent of 
reputations, as by the length of their purses. ‘This 
le of practice was very necessary ; otherwise, the glut 
book-market would have bankrupted ** the trade” long 
Authors have fairly turned the tables on their old: ty 
Grub Street now rules Paternoster Row, instead of 
its ill-paid menial and slave. * 
his crowd of seekers after literary immortality, the po- 
f course, are not found wanting, They make their 
rance in flocks at this propitious season, just as the wild 
with dissonant clang, wing their way southward at the 
hing of winter. Here are nine young disciples of 
o, — just the number of the Muses, — whom we have the 
re of introducing to the public, with their maiden pub- 
as in their hands, and glowing with the blush of ingenu« 
hame and ambition. One or two-of them, perhaps, are 
ners ; but the greater number-are evidently just caught. 
are in the agonies of a first appearance, and undergoing 
ch perturbation as a young legislator when he makes his 
n speech. Our good city of Boston may well be called 
literary metropolis” of America; we doubt whether 
ther city in the world ever turned so large a brood of 
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if a large portion of the poetical vagaries now before it 
int had undergone the same fate. 
John Locke —rather a prosaic and plain-spoken char- 
is true — declared many years ago, that there are no 
of gold or silver in Parnassus. ‘* It is a pleasant air, 
barren soil ; and there are very few instances of those 
have added to their patrimony by any thing they have 
'd from thence.” Fame is the only commodity that can 
gathered on the sacred mount; and we have great 
too, that nearly the whole of this crop has been reaped 
ppropriated. ‘I'here are so many seekers after it, that 
jostle one another, and, in almost every case, come 
empty-handed, Amateur poets, especially, who dabble 
yme only for their own amusement and the profit of the 
sellers, cannot hope to glean much in a field, the resour- 
{ which are so carefully husbanded. ‘* The mob of 
lemen who write with ease”’ has continued to increase in 
‘er ever since the days of Pope ; too indolent and inde- 
lent to seek the favor of the public on which they are nat 
Jed to depend, all their talent passes off in a languid and 
y facility of v ation, which can gain no applause be- 
the circle of their spinster cousins and maiden aunts. 
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‘We pause here to ask if, in the Italicized lines, the epithet 
“ aye-rolling” is not a misprint for eye-rolling. We never 
heard of an ever-rolling orbit, inasmuch as the orbit usually 
remains still, and the object, or body, rolls is. "Scoih 

rolling in its orbit” is a phrase intelligi 
‘elf, though it bas no imaginable relation here with the con- 
text. Then, again, it is not strange that ‘* No goal will ar- 
rive ?; goals do not usually arrive, but remain fixed ; they 
are the points arrived at. 
“ Pride ruined the angels, “ Eterne alternation, 

‘Their shame them restores; Now followe,now fics ; 
And the joy that is sweetest | And onder pain, pleasure, — 

Lurks in stings of remorse. _ Under pleasure, pein lies. 
Have Ia lover Love at the centre, 

Who is noble and free ?— _ Heart-heaving alway ; 

1 would he were nobler Forth speed the strong pulses 

Than to love me. To the borders of day. 

“ Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits!" 


Amen! We will quote no farther here, lest we should 
entirely lose ours. An ‘‘ alternation,” that ‘now follows, 
now files,” is an idea profound enough to puzzle the wits of 
most philosophers. 

We cite one other stanza from a different pege, as it 
shows what improvements the poem has undergone in the 
process of incubation. 

“ Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
we) crouched io more in do 

‘She melted into purple cloud, 
‘She silvered én the moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame ; 
She flowered in blossoms red ; 

Bhe flowed into a foaming wave ; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.” 


We have not The Dial at hand for reference ; but if mem- 
ory serves us aright, in the poem as first published, instead 
of the lines here printed in Italics, we bad the following : — 

“ She jumped into a barberry bush, 
She jumped into the moon.” 

This original reading seems to be preferable, as it is more 

simple and graphic ; but the poet probably struck it out, 
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jlimpse of meaning in them. But if unlearned or forgetful, 
eo reference, no direct statement, no charitable foot-note, 

ives him the least hint of the writer’s purpose ; all is dark as 

rebus. Sometimes, an uncouth Sanscrit, Greek, or Ger- 
man compound word stands as the title of a few a and 
answers tl ’s object to his readers quite deli; 
fully. The ocscivannsa is seen and shows how hi 
obscurity is prized, and that a book of poetry may almost at- 
tain the dignity of a child’s book of riddles. 

Thus, some lines headed Alphonso of Castile seem to 
be founded on the saying recorded of this king, ironically 
surnamed “ The Wise,” that if the Almighty had consulted 
him at the creation, he would have made a mach better uni- 
verse. A few lines may be quoted from this poem, as « 
specimen of Mr. Emerson’s more familiar style. It begins 
in this original manner : — 


“I, Alphonso, live and learn, 
Seeing Nature go astern. 
‘Things deteriorate in kind ; 
Lemons run to leaves “ rind ; 
feagre crop of figs and limes; 
Shorter days and harder times.” 

After enumerating many other evils and imperfections, 
equally important in character, the king proceeds to give 
his advice to the gods in the following choice expres- 
sions : 





“Hear you, then, celestial fellows! 
Fits not to be overzealous ; 
Steads not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 
‘Men and gods are too extense ; 
Could you slacken and condense ? 
Your rank overgrowths reduce 
Till your kinds abound with juice ?” 


The poet probably meant to be satirical, referring to the 

pragmatical and conceited tone of many foolish busybodies 

in the affairs of this world. ‘The purpose was well enough ; 

we can only call attention to the neatness and elegance of the 

machinery contrived for this object, and to the poignancy of 
us Wit. 
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stuff. After proceeding for while, in # similar strain, the 
poet breaks out into what he calls the Earth-Song. ‘‘ Hear 
what the earth says.”” 


“ Mine and yours ; ‘Who shall succeed, 

Mine, not yours. Without fail, 

Earth endures; Forevermore. 

Stars abide — 

Shine down in the old sen; “Here is the land, 

Old are the shores ; Shaggy with wood, 

But where are old men? —-With its old valley, 

I who have seen much, Mound, and flood. 

Such have I never seen. But the beritora? 

Fled like the flood’s foam, — 

“The lawyer's deed The lawyer, and the laws, 

Ran sure, And the kingdom, 

In tail, Clean swept herefrom.” 

To them, and to their heirs 


Those who think this Earth-Song is unparalleled are mis- 
taken; we can produce # very similar Pussage in prose, 
which the fot possibly had in view, and endeavoured to 
imitate. it witty buffoon, Foote, happening to hear a 
person boast of the facility with which be could commit am 
Pistage to memory, undertook to write « few lines, which 
the other would not be able to remember accurately, even 
after repeated perusal. ‘The challenge was scoepted, and 
Foote immediately produced the following, which we will 
match, for coherency of ideas, with any thing that Mr. Emer- 
son has ever written. 

“ And she went into the garden to cut a cabbage to make an 
apple pie ; and a she-bear, walking up the street, pops his head 
into the shop, — What! No soap! and he died; and she very 
imprudently married the barber, and at the wedding were the 
Hoblillies and the Joblillies, and the great Panjandrum, with the 
little button at top, and they all danced till the gunpowder ran 
out of the heels of their boots.” 

‘We mean to be fair with the poet. Having read atten- 
tively — horresco referens ! — the whole book, we affirm that 
the specimens now laid before our readers fairly represent 
far the larger portion of it. Here and there, a gleam of 
ight intrudes, and we find brief but striking indications of 
the talent and feeling which Mr. Emerson unquestionably 
possesses. But the effect is almost instantly marred by some 
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“ Ah I let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own; 
Nor fear those watchful sentinels, 
Who charm the more their glance forbids, 
Chaste-glowing, underneath their lids, 
With fire that draws while it repels.” 


he publication of a volume of such poetry at the present 
ls a strange phenomenon ; but a stranger, still, is the 
Incss with which it is received by quite a large circle of 
hytes, who look down with pitying contempt on all those 
cannot share their admiration of its contents. It is 
typed, and we hear that one or two thousand copies of 
ye been sold. How far the taste. may be perverted by 
n, prejudice, or the influences of a clique or school, it 
ossible to say ; but there must be limits to all corrup- 
lof it which come short of insanity. It is possible to 
s admiration which one does not feel ; or for the facul- 

be so impaired by disease 2s to become insensible to 
propriate gratifications. ‘T'he ear may lose its percep 


bf the finest harmonies, the olfactory nerve may no longer 
fatified by the most delicious perfumes ; these would be 
defects, a loss of the sources of great enjoyment. But 
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as certainly heathenish to put a church to such uses, 
upid never played a wilder trick than when he first 
.d two hearts, and then laid them on ‘* this reverend 
Ing”? as ona gridiron, ‘The poet now breaks out into 
ure. 


“ O what is love, young Love, what liquid fire, 
What undiscovered furnace lighted up, 
What mirror in our breasts that thus presents 
A mistress in her bloom and glorious hour. 
‘To Henry no such thoughts, on Hester’s form 
The genile youth turned gently a faint look, 
More worthy to be worshipped than the Host 

Which-all the congregation worshippéd.” 


lively imagination certainly presents young love under a 
e variety of aspects, making it appear, at one and the 
moment, as * liquid Gre,” as an * undiscovered fur- 
}>— which would be in itself a very remarkable ob- 
and as a ‘mirror in our breasts.” ‘That * faint 
” also, must needs have been a very holy look, if it 
‘more worthy 10 be worshipped” than things divine. 
}oung Henty, as we shall see, had some rather peculiar 
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from before thee”? ‘Then the person here ad- 
d must be one of the heathen. 

Mr. Emerson has written quite a long poem on Mount 
jnoc, it was quite natural that Mr. Channing should in- 
nother of equal length on Mount Wachusett. While 
summit, baying gained what it is the fashion to call a 
er insight into the heart of things,”— though we never 
tell what this phrase means, — he improyes the oppor- 
to discourse about politics and religion. 
















“ Society is leagued against thé poor, 
Monopolies close up from most the door 
‘To fortune, Industry: has eome to be 
Competitive, all, — aristocracy ; 

Work is. monotonous, a war for wealth, 
The universe ¢s plainly out of health.” 












p poet must have thought the universe was in a very 
lay indeed, when he undertook to physic it with such 
s these. His couplet about industry reminds us of 
r, which we first heard in, our undergraduate days, as 
:tration of the straits to which college poets were some- 
educed for a rhyme. 
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school of which Mr. Emerson and Mr. Channing are the 
brightest ornaments. Hard-hearted critics as we are, we 
can sympathize with Cowper, in his hearty love of the sights 
and sounds of the external world. He could truly say, 


“ Thou knowest my praise of nature most sincere, 
‘And that my raptures are not conjured up, 


To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 


‘We can walk with him under bis ‘favorite elms,” and 
enjoy his visits to ‘ the timorous hare,” 


“ Grown so familiar with her frequent guest,” 











and to ‘the stock-dove unalarmed,” that ‘¢ sits cooing in 
the pine-tree,”’ and stints not ‘his long love-ditty ”.at the 
gentle poet’s near approach. We may well exclaim, 
“Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 

Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 

In nature, from the broad, majestic oak, 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 


But a later race of poets have so profaned these beauties 
of the outward universe by their puling raptures, their indis- 
criminate and idolatrous worship, and their heathenish philos- 
ophy, that we almost sicken at any allusion to them in verse. 
One of these modern bards, hovering between mysticism and 
silliness in his lackadaisical ecstasies, cannot be more aptly hit 
off than by Dame Quickly, in her account of the fat knight’s 
death-bed : —‘* After I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew 
there was but one way ; for his nose was as sbarp as a pen, 
and ’a babbled of green fields.” Mr. Wordsworth has the 

uestionable honor of leading the way to this exaggerated and 
fantastic manner, and of perverting the love of nature from 
its proper tendency to see everywhere ‘the unambiguous 
footsteps of a God” into a mere cover and pretence for some 

altry dreams drawn from the old Pythagorean philosoph 
He has carried the ‘* worship ” of nature to an unreasonable 
and ridiculous excess, and fallen into ‘ dizzy raptures,” not 
only over what is beautiful and grand in the outward world, 
but over low and disgusting objects, which no poetry can 
elevate above their intrinsic meanness and vulgarity. Sull, he 
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“ Of Keats’ poetry I have small taste, 
Bur wont sone Grice ail re inthe feds 
Whoee well ills are not composed of peste, 
Whose swords of lath with wisdom they do wield.” 


“ For me, I trust they will not spare one line, 
Or else in frozen silence may abide, 
Pray may they hack like butchers at all mine, 
And kill ‘me like that Keats if it betide.” 


Mr. Channing need not be alarmed ; we are fully satisfied 
that he is not a Keats, and that the utmost malice of the 
critics cannot harm him. 

Our readers may think we have given to these two vol- 
umes of‘ poems ” more importance than they deserve ; and 
we should think so, too, but for evidence that is at hand of 
the extravagant admiration which they have excited in certain 
quarters. On our table are Miss Fuller’s recently pub- 
lished volumes, entitled ‘* Papers on Literature and Art,” 
made up of articles mostly critical in their character, which 
had previously appeared in the magazines and newspapers of 
the day. One of her essays, on “ American Literature,” 
gives a fair specimen of the taste and opinions of that school 
to which the fair writer belongs, and which 
ing insignificant in point of numbers. Her 
brief, but comprehensive, and uttered certainly with no lac! 
of confidence. Of Bryant she observes, that ‘ 
not great nor his genius fertile”; Halleck and Wi 

ets of society’; and Dana ‘ has written so little that he 
would hardly be seen in a more thickly garnished galaxy.” 


“ Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He borrows inces- 
santly, and mixes what he borrows, so that it does not appear to 
the best advantage. He is very faulty in using broken or mixed 
metaphors. The ethical part of his writing has a hollow, second- 
hand sound. He has, however, elegance, a love of the beautiful, 
and a fancy for what is large and manly, if not a full sympathy 
with it. His verse breathes at times much sweetness; and if 
not allowed to supersede what is better, may promote a taste for 
good poetry. ‘Though imitative, he is not mechanical. 

“ We cannot say as much for Lowell, who, we must declare it, 
though to the grief of some friends, and the disgust of more, is 
absolutely wanting in the true spirit and tone of poesy. His in- 
terest in the moral questions of the day has supplied the want of 
vitality in himself; his great facility at versification has enabled 
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sions, when we are quite satisfied that he could have written 
better poems of his own. His versions are usually spirited 
and rhythmical, and so far as we have had opportunity to 
compare them with the originals, they appear tolerably faith- 
ful. He does not follow, it is true, the fac-simile plan of 
translation, now so much in vogue, which only reminds one 
of the story told of a Chinese artist, who, being engaged to 
reproduce a fine and costly piece of porcelain to which some 
accident had happened, followed his instructions so literally 
as to copy with great skill and labor a crack which extended 
nearly the whole length of his model. 

When the Russian princess, Maria Paulowna, came as a 
bride to Weimar, in 1804, Schiller undertook to prepare a 
poetical greeting for her, by writing a litle lyric drama, whieh 
was represented at the Court heatre of that Lilliputian 
duchy. It was a pretty allegory, called The Homage of the 
Arts, much resemblin in form the Masques that were fesh- 
jonable under the Tudors and the Stuarts. Some peasants 
appear in the act of trans) lanting an orange-tree, richly laden 
with fruit, and surrounded by maidens and children, who hold 
it steady with wreaths of flowers. They sing verses congrat- 
ulating this tree : — 


“Child of softer, sunnier bowers, 
In these natal felds of ours, 
‘Here, henceforth, thy home shall be.” 


As the tree, or rather the lady, came from St. Petersburg, 
which is many degrees nearer the north pole than Weimar, 
we think there was some poetical license in speaking of those 
“‘supnier bowers ’’; but for this Schiller is not responsible. 
as he only calls it a tree ‘aus der fremden Zone,” from ¢ 
foreign zone. But he does term it an orange tree, and at 
the lady had received the education of a princess, he proba: 
bly considered her as a hot-house plant; Mr. Brooks, we 
suppose, by “softer, sunnier bowers,” intended to signify s 
Russian conservatory. Presently, the Genius of Beauty de 
scends, attended by seven goddesses of Art, three of whom, 
the poet is careful to tell us, are for the plastic arts, and fow 
for the rhetorical and musical ones. Each of these comet 
forward, and addresses a short poetical compliment to the 
princess. ‘Two of these speeches may be taken as a sample 
of Schiller’s manner, and of his translator’s skill. 
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‘liarly Teutonic in such a fancy. We shall next hear of a 
pudding-headed German poet in New Holland, makiog 
rhymes about ornithorhynchi and kangaroos. 

‘Mr. Story bas narrowly escaped being a poet; but it is 
one of those cases in which a miss is as good as a mile. 
He has great facility and smoothness of versification, consid- 
erable fancy, and an almost unlimited command of poetical 
expression. But he is quite deficient in strong feeling and a 
creative imagination. e find abundance of sentiment, and 
occasionally some tenderness ; but no powerful and vivid 
emotion, no passion, and consequently, nothing of the rapture 
and ene which belong to the true poet. His per- 
ception Fe beautiful, both in nature and art, is delicate and 
tasteful, but is expressed in a form somewhat too abstract 
and esthetic, too elaborately cultivated and disciplined 
tule, to be ever mistaken for the spontaneous and fervid a 
miration of the naturally gifted mind. The contents of his 
volume appear not so much like poems, as like studies in the 
art of poetry. We do not mean that they show excessive 
labor ; quite the contrary ; Mr. Story’s extraordinary fluency 
has rather betrayed him into great carelessness. He has a tor- 
rent of words and images ready to be poured out upon any top- 
ic ; but he exercises little discrimination, and seeks to produce 
effect more by redoubling his strokes than by aiming a single 
decisive blow. He is constantly striking quite near the mark, 
but never actually hittin nd one quickly sees that he 
is not much in earnest in the affair ; he is exercising himself 
rather for his own amusement, than with a view of kindling 
emotion or imparting delight to others. His verses show a 
fanciful exuberance of matter, but no inspiration. 

‘An instinctive perception of the limits of his powers bas 
led to a very fortunate choice of subjects for two of the long- 
er pieces in the book. ‘These are entitled Music, and The 
Painter’s Dream ; they contain descriptive catalogues in verse 
of the great painters and composers, with an attempt to set 
forth and analyze the effects produced by their respective 
arts. The idea is not a novel one, but it affords fine scope 
for a cultivated taste, and a studied appreciation of the beau- 
ties of art ; and the characteristics of the several schools are 
brought out with some discrimination and effect in Mr. Sto- 
ry’s luscious and redundant style. He is more successful 
with music than with the sister art, probably because he has 
more familiar acquaintance with the masterpieces of the great 
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Mr. Story’s most ambitious efforts are his least successful 
ones ; he is daring enough, but has not sufficient strength of 
pinion to sustain him in a long and Jofty fight. ‘The iden 
“of The Island Home requires the poem to be of * imagina- 
tion all compact”; but it is so unequally executed, that a 
portion of it reads like the journal of an unlucky fishing ex- 
cursion, and the remainder like a fanciful allegory adum- 
brating some passage of human life. The Mistake is an 
bumbler effort, and consequentty a far more pleasing one ; 
it betrays very pitotr a study of Tennyson’s Talking Ook 
and Locksley Hall ; but it is prettily versified, and some of 
the stanzas tingle with earnestness, as if the poem were built 
on reality instead of fiction. Marian and Geraldine isa 
study after specimens by the same master ; it is 8 mere echo 
of the Claribels, Lilians, Madelines, and Arianas of the 
same fantastic poet. Mr. Story's ‘fatal facility ” of verse 
easily lapses into imitation. hen he imps his wings for a 
nobler flight, as in Prometheus, The Exhumation of No- 

leop, and Niagara, the result is an entire failure. The 
fines addressed to * the thundering cataract” begin in this 
wise. 

“ Like hell-hounds from their slumber waking, 
And panting madly for their prey, 
Their whitening manes in fury shaking, 
And howling down their rocky way, 
From Erie’s sleep in rushing rapids breaking, 
‘Storms down Niagaray.” . 
Horses, not hounds, have manes, though considering the 
peculiar locality of the breed here referred to, there is no 
telling what infernal appendages they may have had about 
them. Such lines are mere sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing ; they are in Mr. Forcible Feeble’s most characteristic 
style. What follows is little better. 


“ Thy hoary locks thou shakest wildly forth, 
And scariess, in eternal youth, dost rage.” 

‘We must pass very hurriedly over the remainder of our 
tuneful Nine. Mr. Read is an artist, a young sculptor, 
whose earlier designs were of great promise, and are said to 
have been very skilfully transferred to the marble. We can 
readily believe it, for his verses show taste and feeling, with 
occasional gleams of fancy; and he seldom offends, even 
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“ Not from the grand old masters, 
‘Not from the bards sublime, 
Whoee distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.” 
‘This is pretty and musical, and conveys rather a striking 
image ; Mr. Read thus appropriates and mars it : — 
“Ye mighty masters of the song sublime, 
‘Who, phantom-like, with large unwavering eyes, 
Stalk down the solemn wilderness of time.” 

Miss Barrett’s Vision of Poets suggested to Mr. Read 
The Bards, supplying not only the manner and form, but 
many of the more striking expressions in it. As some of 
the stanzas are quite successfully executed, we will quote a 
few of them, as specimens of his best manner. 


“ Old Homer's song, in mighty undulations, 
Comes surging, ceaseless, up the oblivious main; — 
Thear the rivers from succeeding nations 
Go answering down again :— 
‘Hear Virgil's stream in changeful currents strolling, 
‘And Taseo's sweeping round through Palestine ; 
‘And Dante's deep and solemn river rolli 
‘Through groves of midnight pine. 
“ T hear the iron Norseman’s numbers ringin, 
‘Through frozen Norway, like a herald’s hora 5 
‘And like a lark, hear glorious Chaucer singing 
Away in England’s morn : — 





“The world-wide Shakspeare — the imperial Spenser, 
‘Whose shafts of song o’ertop the angels’ seats ; — 
While delicate, as from a silver censer, 
Float the sweet dreams of Keats! 
“Nor these alone ; for, through the growing present, 
Westward the starry path of Poesy lies, — 


Her glorious spirit, like the evening crescent, 
Comes rounding up the skies.” 


‘The sixth Muse on our list is that of Mr.’ James F. Col- 
man. He writes in a modest and ser 
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At is of no sort of importance what part of the poem we 
quote, in order to give our renders a taste of Mr. Colman's 
5 for it would be difficult to find a work of equal 
sowuniform in its excellence. If we had found any 
stanzas than the following, we should have given them 

the preference for citation ; and our readers may be assured 
that the remainder of the poem is quite as good as this 
sample. Woe tako at random the opening of the first canto, 
from which it will appear that the writer has been studying 
phe Be ly ; it is much to his credit, that he has 
‘own work all traces of the noble bard’s wicked- 
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“It lulled the yearnings of the human soul — 
Which ever would itself assimilate 
To the far orbs that o’ er earth’s changes roll, 





Unquenched by the tudes of fate — 
On its half-human breast ; and, with full 
Of odorous flower-buds, threw its arms arout 
The restless heart, which ever craves to mate 
Itself with immortality, and, bound 

To earth by earthly ties, still struggles from the ground.” 

The minor poems at the end of the book are somewhat 
better ; that is, they do not leave the reader’s mind in that 
state of languid quiescence which creeps over one after ac- 
complishing a heavy task. here are some vigorous lines 
among those “suggested at the White Mountains,” and 
some tender images and pleasing description in Summer 
Musings and Mater Dolorosa ; but neither of them rises so 
muuch above elegant mediocrity as to tempt us to enlarge our 
quotations. The Stanzas written after the Departure of an 
Atlantic Steamer are the best in the volume, though it is 
a misfortune that they remind one so plainly of Charles 
Sprague’s glorious Shakespeare Ode ; but Mr. Colman bor 
rows nothing. 

The seventh Muse has inspired a lady, and we are of 
opinion that we shall best manifest our deference for the sex 
by passing over her effusions very hurriedly. Mrs. Browne 
is an Englishwoman, who can probably allege the old excuse 
for her appearance in public, — 

“ Obliged by hunger, or request of friends.” 
She has certainly a kind heart, and is disposed to commem- 
orate in undying verse the virtues of some of these importu- 
nate friends, who might otherwise have remained unknown to 
fame. How grateful they are likely to feel for the compli- 
ment may be judged from the following stanza, taken from a lit- 
tle poem on the death of the Dowager Lady Powerscourt. 
“She who gains a heavenly crown 
Earthly honors meekly wore, 
Gladly laid the burden down, — 
Powerscourt was the name she bore.” 
This is quite enough. It is but a brick from the lady’s edi- 
fice, but an architectural survey of it could not convey a 
more faithful idea of the whole structure. 
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tents, and the peculiar claims that it presents for a kind 
tion from the public... All that was wanted to secure 
diate attention was a simple announcement of the fact, 
iss Farley was the editor of the Lowell Offering, and 
f the most successful contributors to it; and-that, en- 
lged by the favorable notice which has been taken of 
riodical, both in this country and in Europe, she has 
ted from it, and published in a separate volume, her own 
pieces, both in prose and verse, ‘Ibe book, there- 
does not properly come under our cognizance at the 
lot time, as two thirds of its contents are in sober prose. 
e wished to assist in making its publication more widely 
In, 80 that the public may be able to form some estimate 

character and attainments of the females who are em- 
id in the mills at Lowell. It shows what use was made 
leisure by one who spent twelve hours. a day at the 


¢ appearance of the Lowell Offering was regarded as a 
e phenomenon in England ; but it excited comparative- 
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mitted to the bar in New York, and, practising in the inter- 
vals of his duties as surveyor, according to Smith, the 
historian of the colony, ‘‘ attained great eminence for his 
profound legal knowledge, sagacity, and. penetration.” In 
1720, Governor Burnet appointed him a member of his 
council. According to the biographer, — ‘ It was not mere- 
ly as a lawyer, a politician, or a statesman, that Mr. Alex- 
ander was distinguished, but also as a man of science. He 
was not only the principal author, with Dr. Colden, of the 
memorabie report on the Indian trade, in defence of the 
Policy of Governor Burnet, but, together with Dr. Franklin, - 

‘rancis Hopkins, and others, founded the American Phi- 
losophical Society. He maintained, moreover, a constant 
correspondence with Halley, the Astronomer Royal at Green- 
wich, and other learned mathematicians in different parts of 
Europe, upon subjects relating to their common pursuits.” 
James Alexander died in 1756, leaving an ample fortune to 
his children. 

William Alexander had received the best education the 
country at that time afforded, and had the advantage of 

rivate instruction from his father in the exact sciences. 
arly in life he had engaged in commercial pursuits, and 
subsequently joined the commissariat of the army. 

“The zeal, activity, and military spirit he displayed in the 
discharge of his duties, in the field as well as in the camp, at- 
tracted the notice of the commander-in-chief, General Shirley, 
whose staff he was eventually invited to join as aide-de-camp and 
private secretary. In this capacity he served during the greater 

rt of the war, which, although not formally declared in Europe 
until 2756, had actually commenced on this continent some 
years before. It was thus that young Alexander had an early 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of military affairs, during 
three severe campaigns in which he served with General Shirley.’ 

In an interval of his service with the army, the enlightened 
benevolence which marked his character exhibited itself 
in his uniting with five of his fellow-townsmen in laying 
the foundation, by a donation of ‘six hundred nds to 
purchase books for the people,” of the admirable institution 
now known as the New York Society Library. About this 

eriod he married Sarah, the eldest daughter of Philip 

‘ivingston, proprietor of Livingston manor. 

General Shirley having been superseded in the military 
command in the Colonies, — 
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mense prospective value, which their enumeration will 
to show. 
ey consisted first of Nova Scotia, next of Long Island, 
astly of St. Croix or Bagadabock, a territory com- 
gall the present State of Maine lying eastward of the 
jebec river. The last Earl of Stirling had conveyed 
le to Long Island and St. Croix to the Duke of York, 
sideration of an annuity of £300, which is said never 
ve been in any part paid. ‘The right of the earl to 
this conveyance was also questioned, by reason of his 

refused to enter on the inheritance of his father, on 
int of the debts with which it was encumbered, chiefly 
sequence of the expenses incurred by his father in 
izing his American estates; he had therefore: aban- 
H it to sequestration. ‘The American estates had 
lually come to be administered by the crown, which 
njoyed the quitrents. 
der these circumstances, Mr. Alexander was persuaded 
pe, that if he could make good, as he had just reason 
lieve he should, his claim to the earldom of Stirling, 
heritance of the family estates in America might follow. 
inheritance he offered to divide equitably with the 
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eral dilatoriness and disobedience of signals, so prolonged 
the passage, that the Alcide did not arrive at New York 
until the 21st of October, after a passage of eighty-five days. 
Soon after his arrival, he wrote to Lord Bute, congratulating 
him on the recent fall of Martinico, and expressing the opin- 
ion, that the force which had accomplished this conquest 
might advantageously be employed in the reduction of 
Havana, whose great importance in the hands of England 
he strongly enforced, especially es a means of subsequently 
conquering Louisiana. He susgented, moreover, that “if the 
troops already in the West Indies were insufficient, they 
might be reinforced by eight or nine good battalions from 
New York.”? Havana was, indeed, soon after taken, the . 
expedition having sailed from England soon after Stirling’s 
letter reached Lord Bute. It reinforced itself with 
troops which had reduced Martinico, and was furthet aided 
in the siege, at a moment when failure seemed inevitable, by 
the timely arrival of a strong reinforcement from New York. 

Stirling had intended returning in the following winter 
to England, to aid the favorable issue of his petition to 
the House of Lords. But his passage to New York had 
been so unexpectedly prolonged as to render this course in- 
compatible with the necessary attention to his domestic 
affairs. His petition, which could only be entertained after 
several antecedent ones of a similar nature were disposed of, 

robably languished for the want of his personal attendance. 

le wrote to Lord Bute, explaining the circumstances which 
rendered his immediate return to England impossible, and 
asking the favor of his ‘* protection and interest, so far as to 
obtain that justice which every one in like circumstances has 
enjoyed.” 

“T only ask,” he added, ‘ what the express terms of the patent 
give to me; what has constantly been the practice of succession 
in Scotland for a century or two before the union; what has not 
been altered by that treaty, but is confirmed by it ; and this, my 
Lord, under your protection, I can make no doubt of obtaining ; 
and therefore should be glad to have the proceedings in my case 
in Scotland brought before their lordships as soon as possible, that 
they may be satisfied that I hold my title agreeably to the prac- 
tice of that country, in the most authentic manner.” 

A change of ministry soon after followed, bringing in the 
Tories, and dispossessing the Whigs, who were personally 
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ey, Lord Bute, and other influential friends, in further- 
f his mission.* 

the return of Stirling to America, he had resumed his 
nce in New York. Soon afier, he commenced building 
skenridge in New Jersey, on an extensive estate which 
ssessed there, his father baving been one of the propri- 
s of East Jersey. On the completion of his house, he 
it his summer residence, and eventually his permanent 
Soon afier his removal to New Jersey, be was 
na member of the governor’s council, and continued 
id the office without interruption until the period of the 
lution. In the political duties thus devolved upon him 
se of his station of surveyor-general, and in. others 
h he appears to have assumed with the higher object of 
gto what was thea known ofthe geography of the com 
for which purpose he had the aid of detachments from 
fing’s troops in New York, his time was usefully em- 
d' and any leisure that remained must have been oc+ 
ld by the exertions required of him as a-large landed 
ctor, solicitous at once to raise the value of bis estates 
Jo promote the prosperity of his tenants, by the exercise 
extensive hospitality, and by the correspondence which 
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determined to go through with it. Yet I could wish to be assisted 
in it. I would then try it toa greater extent, and would the soon- 
er be able to bring the cultivation of the grape into general use. 

“It is in these vineyards, my Lord, and in clearing a 
body of rich swamp-lands in New Jersey, and fitting it for 
cultivation of hemp, in settling a farm in the wilderness, 
and bringing to it some of the productions and improvements of 
Europe, that are my present employments. They bave taken 
place of the pleasures of London, and I sometimes persuade my- 
self that this is the happier life of the two. Yet there are some 
hours | could wish to have repeated ; those in which I was hon- 
cored with your Lordship’s conversation I shall ever recollect with 
the greatest pleasure.” 





The attempt to suppress those branches of trade which 
would check importation from the mother country was one 
of the grievances complained of at the Revolution. But this 
formed a part of the settled policy of England, and would nat 
have been for a long time resisted, but for the more unreason- 
able pretensions which she afterwards attempted to enforce. 
In addition to his efforts to add to the productions of his 
country by the cultivation of the vine and of hemp, he soon 
after induced others to join him in establishing extensive iron- 
works in New Jersey, to which enterprise he devoted much 
of his time and attention. 

The even tenor of his life, whilst engaged in these tranquil 
occupations, equally beneficial to the land of bis birth, and 
to that other country which he, in common with his fellow-col- 
onists, was accustomed to consider and speak of as ‘‘ home,” 
were ere long interrupted by the mad attempt of the To 
administration to tax the American Colonies without their 
consent. This pretension was in violation at once of their 
charters and of their intrinsic rights as British subjects, and 
when once before suggested, it had been rejected by Sir 
Robert Walpole, for reasons the wisdom of which bas long 
since been confirmed by history. 


“Twill leave the taxation of America for some of my succes 
sors, who may have more courage than I have, and be less a 
friend to commerce than Tam. It has been a maxim with me, 
during my administration, to encourage the trade of the Ameri- 
can Colonies in the utmost latitude; nay, it has been necessary 
to pass over some irregularities in their trade with Europe ; for 
by encouraging them to an extensive growing foreign commerce, 
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common cause of all the Colonies. The military experi- 
ence which he had gained on the Canadian frontier tw 
years before, under Shirley, together with his local influence 
and personal popularity, and above all, his ardor in the 
cause of American liberty, led to his being unani 
chosen by the people of Morris county to command a 
meant of militia, which he had been instrumental in raising in 
the summer of 1775; and the legislature. of the province 
confirmed the choice, and commissioned him accordingly. 

He displayed his characteristic energy and activity in re- 

eruiting and organizing his regiment, supplying arms at his 
‘own expense to such of his men as were unable to arm 
themselves. Whilst engaged in this duty, he was ordered to 
organize two regiments of regular troops, which Congress 
had directed to be raised in New Jersey for the general ser- 
vice. He visited in rapid succession the various parts of 
the province to procure recruits, collect arms and ammuni- 
tion, and prepare barracks. In a few days, he succeeded in 
completing the regiment intended for his own command, the 
head. uarters of which were established at Elizabethtown. 
Immediately afterwards he commenced preparations to de- 
fend any vessels that might take refuge in the neighbour 
ing waters of New Jersey from molestation by the British 
cruisers in the harbour of New York ; and he asked authority 
from Congress to take for the public use from any merchant 
vessels that might arrive whatever ammunition they might 
have on board, on the payment of its value. This suggestion 
was adopted. Having reason to believe that the king’s 
overnor in New Jersey, William Franklin, son of Dr. 
Franklin, was likely to undertake something in favor of the 
royal cause, he caused him to be placed under guard. Hav- 
ing subsequently issued a proclamation in the king’s name 
for assembling the provincial legislature, Franklin was re- 
moved to Connecticut by order of Congress, and guarded 
there as a prisoner. 

Early in January, 1776, Stirling received a letter from 
General Washington, then commanding the army by which 
Boston was invested, advising him that the British were Git- 
ting out an expedition, which the general believed to be 
destined against Long Island, and possibly against New York 
itself. He stated that he had detached General Lee to take 
command in New York, and prepare for its defence, and to 
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off the communication between Staten Island, off which tha 
king’s ships lay, and Long Island, by stationing partis along 
the shores of the bay, to watch the movements of the enemy, 
check their depredations, and destroy their boats, as oppor- 
tunity offered. He also made great exertions to Prepare 
quarters in New York for the American army, under Wash- 
ington, who proposed to march thither as soon as the royal 
forces should leave Boston, which it was evident they could 
not long continue to hold. 

The forces under Stirling, including the New Jersey and 
Connecticut troops, and volunteers from the city, amounted 
to two thousand men. It being apprehended, that the fleet 
and army from Boston would proceed at once to New York, 
to occupy that place permanently, and endeavour to divide 
the Colonies br opening a communication through Hudson’s 
river and the Lakes with Canada, every effort was made 
to strengthen the defences of the place. Stirling called for 
additional troops from New Jersey and Connecticut, and 
fortified the most commanding points on Long Island and at 
New York, being aided by the inhabitants in throwing up the 
works. In addition to other motives to exertion, he was 
‘stimulated by the assurance of Washington, ‘‘ that the fate of 
this campaign, and of course the fate of America, depends 
upon you, and the army under your command, should the 
enemy attempt your quarter.” “Though Washington rein- 
forced him ther General Howe had embarked a portion of 
his forces with an apparent intention to depart from Boston, 
still, lest his preparation might be only a feint, Washington 
could not withdraw his troops until the British fleet and arm 
departed, on the 17th of March. Then he broke up his 
camp, and proceeded with his army by detachments to New 

ork. - 

During a short time, Stirling was superseded in the chief 
command at New York by Brigadier-General Thompson. 
He employed the interval in superintending the construc- 
tion of additional works on the Jersey shore of the Hud- 
son. General Thompson being soon after ordered to the 
Canada frontier, the chief command again devolved on Stir- 
ling, who continued to urge forward the completion of the 
defences. To the principal work on New York island he 
gave the name of Fort Washington ; to that opposite it, on 
the Jersey shore, the name of Fort Lee, in compliment to 
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wing, with ten pieces of cannon. Stirling was directed by 
Putnam to oppose this advance with the two regiments 
nearest at hand. Early in the morning, he came in sight of 
the enemy, before whom our advanced parties were retiring. 
These he ‘rallied, and skirmishing immediately commenced, 
the contending parties having come within one hundred and 
fifty yards of each other. The fire was kept up briskly for 
two hours, when the ih light troops retired, though the 
cannonade continued on both pn e 

Meantime, it became apparent from the firing that the 
British had turned the left wing of our force, and gained its 
rear, and that the centre also had given way, and was in full 
retreat. Stirling perceived that immediate retreat could 
alone save his own detachment from being made prisoners. 
Ordering the main body of his force to make the best of their 
way through Gowan’s creek, he gallantly, and with great self- 
devotion, placed himself at the head of four hundred of 
‘Smallwood’s Maryland regiment, and attacked a corps under 
Lord Cornwallis, advantageously posted at a house at the 
mills, near which his detachment was to pass the creek. 
‘The attack was kept up with the greatest intrepidity, the 
small party having been checked five times, and rallied again, 
under his encouragement, with fresh ardor. They were on 
the point of driving Cornwallis from his station, when the 
approach of a British reinforcement compelled Stirling to 
draw off, in the hope of providing for the safety of the brave 
men who were still with him, those for whom they were 
sacrificing themselves having already effected their retreat. 
But fresh bodies of the enemy encountered him in every 
direction, keeping up a galling fire from several quarters. 
He succeeded in turning a hill-side, which covered him from 
the fire of the British, and was making a rapid retreat, when, 
meeting a fresh body of the enemy, he was compelled to 
surrender to the Hessian general, De Heister. He was 
soon taken on board of Lord Howe’s ship, the Eagle. 

Had not the enemy been allowed to turn the left of our 
army, from neglect of a precaution which had been special- 
ly enjoined b Washington, and had all parts of the line been 
defended with equal obstinacy with that intrusted to Stirling, 
the check to the British army would have been more ef- 
fectual. Its advance would have been purchased by greater 
sacrifice, and Stirling would have been able to make good 
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On the morning of the 11th of September, the British 
army got in motion to attempt crossing the river, and 
skirmishing commenced. Cornwallis had been detached 
from the left of the British up the bank of the Brandywine, 
and had crossed it at the Forks, without opposition. fash- 
ington immediately detached Generals Sullivan, Stirling, and 
Stephen to oppose this column under Cornwallis, with whom 
was Sir William Howe, in person. Stirling's and Stephen's 
divisions formed on favorable ground, having both Ganks 
covered with wood, and the artillery judiciously posted. 
Sullivan’s troops, having made a longer circuit, had not 
had time to form, when the British commenced their attack 
with great impetuosity. The American column made a 
spirited resistance ; but the right wing being in some dis- 
order, was obliged to give way. _ Sullivan succeeded in rally- 
ing his command, but being briskly charged, it again gave 
way, and, the flank of the column being thus exposed, the re- 
mainder of the line began to waver. Sullivan, left behind by 
his flying troops, joined those who continued to resist, and 
throwing himself, with Stirling and Lafayette, personally into 
the conflict, made a stand until our forces were compl 
broken, and the enemy were within twenty yards of them; 
then, taking refuge in the woods, they succeeded in rejoini 
their routed followers. Lafayette was wounded, but Sul- 
livan and Stirling escaped unhurt. 

Washington soon after pressed forward, with Greene, to 
the succor of this column ; but finding it broken, he succeed- 
ed in covering its retreat, and checking the advance of the 
British. The remainder of Howe’s army having crossed the 
Brandywine, Washington retreated to Chester, and on the 
following day to Philadelphia. He again offered battle to 
the British army, and the action had commenced, when a 
heavy rain coming on, it was suspended. Washington then 
continued his retreat to Skippack, and the British took pos- 
session of Philadelphia, from which, notwithstanding their 
superior force, Washington had kept them out an entire 
month since their landing at Elk river. 

Howe having extended the cantonments of the British 
army, Washington thought the moment favorable for attack- 
ing the portion of it which lay in Germantown. Stirling 
was to command the reserve, consisting of the brigades of 
Nash and Maxwell. At seven in the evening, the various 
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ton’s distrust, he became his secret e1 , and exerted 
himself to disparage his proceedings. With him originated 
the secret scheme to substitute Gates for Washington, 
as the ‘* Conway cabal,” which was brought to the knowl 
edge of Washington through the instrumentality of Stirling. 
Colonel James Wilkinson, aide-de-camp of Gates, being oa 
his way with despatches to Congress, then sitting at York 
in Pennsylvania, stopped at Stirling’s bead-quarters at Read- 
ing, and having dined with him, repeated to Major McWil- 
liams, an aid of Stirling, the following passage from a letter 
of Conway to Gates : — ‘+ Heaven has determined to save 
‘our country, or a weak general and bad counsellors would 
have ruined it.”” Major McWilliams considered it his duty 
to disclose this communication to Stirling, who in turn fe 
bound by public duty as well as by private friendship to 
make it known to Washington. He immediately did so, 
with the remark, “Such wicked duplicity I shall always 
consider it my duty to detect.”” 

This led to a correspondence between Washington, Gates, 
and Conway, and subsequently between Stirling and Wilkin- 
son. Rumors respecting it got abroad,’ and public senti- 
ment was so aroused against the conspirators, that they were 
compelled to abandon their ambitious projects. A part of 
the rancor of these ppointed men was naturally enough 
directed against Stirling. An attempt was made to dis- 
parage him for an imputed violation of the laws of hospitality, 
by imparting to Washington the scheme which had been 
divulged at table in a moment of conviviality. Those whose 
conspiracy could not bear the light, who were themselves 
plowing treason and circulating calumny, evinced a wonder- 
fal respect for the laws of honor and hospitality. But Stir- 
ling only communicated intelligence reported to him as a 
matter of duty by his subordinate officer. It would have 
been treason alike against friendship and patriotism to have 
withheld a knowledge of this plot from its intended victim. 
The course which he pursued was identical with that of 
Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia, when the same 
cabal attempted to poison his mind against the commander- 
in-chief. He at once informed him of what was plotting for 
his injury, remarking, ‘* While you face the armed enemies of 
your country, and by the favor of God have been kept un- 
hurt, I trust your country will never harbour in her bosom 
the miscreant who would ruin her best supporter.” 
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the British fleet and the army in New York. On the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1779, he was ordered to take post at 
Pompton with the Virginia division, and cover the country to- 
wards the Hudson. lajor Henry Lee, who, with his light 
horse, formed part of the command, was stationed in advance 
to watch the motions of the enemy. Having learned that 
their advanced party at Paulus Hook was remiss in keeping 
guard, Major Lee formed a predeet of surprising it. tie 
suggestion being approved by Washington, Stirling furnished 
him with the necessary force, and took part in person with a 
strong detachment to cover his retreat. The enterprise was 
carried through with great 51 and was entirely successful, 
the British post being surprised, and one bundred and fifty 

en prisoners. For the part which Stirling took in 
ir, he received the thanks of Washington and of Con- 











e The main body of the army having gone into winter- 
quarters at Morristown, Washington detached Stirling with 
two thousand men to attempt carrying the British posts on 
Staten Island. The troops moved rapidly forward on sleds, 
and having orsetod the inlet on the ice, Stirling detached 
Colonel Willet to attack a British regiment at Decker’s, 
whilst he proceeded with the remainder to the wateri 
place, where the main body of the enemy lay. Notwithstand- 
ing the precautions that had been taken, and the great de- 
spatch with which the assailants had moved, the spies of the 
enemy had gained intelligence, and the British troops were 
all within their works, prepared for resistance. The pro- 
jected surprise having thus failed, the works being too strong 
to be carried by assault, and the communication, moreover, 
with New York being unexpectedly found open, by which the 
British could be reinforced, the attack was necessarily aban- 
doned. Some skirmishing took place in the retreat, a charge 
on the rear from the enemy’s cavalry was repulsed, and @ 
few prisoners were brought off by the Americans. 

‘The campaign of 1780 was not fruitful of any important 
events in the northern part of the United States, where Stir- 
ling was employed. Projects were entertained for the 
recovery of New York, with the assistance of the French, 
who had now engaged actively in our behalf; but on account 
of the delay in waiting for our allies, the plans for this pur- 
pose were not carried into effect. In 1781, Stirling was or- 
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he had undergone from the commencemect of the war, 
brought on a violent attack of the gout, which soon proved 
fatal. He died at Albany, on the 15th of January, 1783, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age,” within a week of the day on 
which the independence of his country was solemnly recog- 
nized by treaty. 


“He was buried in the vault of his wife’s ancestors, within the 
walls of the ancient Dutch church in that city; and when that 
venerable edifice was demolished, his bones were removed to the 
cemetery belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which 
he was a member. His funeral was solemnized with the mili- 
tary observances appropriate to his rank, and the religious rites 
of his communion ; and the ceremonies of the occasion are still 
remembered by the elder inhabitants of that city, as a tacle 
of extraordinary interest and solemnity. He left a widow and 
two daughters; Mary, the elder, married to Robert Watts ; Cath- 
arine, the younger, to Colonel William Duer. 

“ The death of Lord Stirling was lamented by his brother offi- 
cers, and the troops he had commanded, {embracing every brig. 
‘ade in the American army, except those of South Carolina and 
Georgia,] as well as by his personal friends. He was regretted, 
indeed, by all, both in military and civil life, who knew him 
either in his public capacity or private relations ; by many also, 
who, without knowing him personally, were aware of the loss the 

ublic cause had sustained in being deprived of the influence of 
fis character and the benefit of his services.” 

















From what we have thus gleaned from the work before us, 
it is apparent that Stirling was among the foremost of those 
to whom we are indebted for the priceless blessings and the 
daily increasing national greatness that we enjoy. When 
these States were colonies, we have seen him with patriotic 
foresight endeavouring to foster their growth by enlightened 
suggestions to their rulers in the mother country ; by advice 
to his neighbours, and by example, extending the number of 
objects of agricultural cultivation, and exploring and develop- 
ing our mineral wealth ; with enlightened benevolence aiding 
to found a library for the diffusion of knowledge among the 
inhabitants of his native city, and fostering in its ‘ofan; 
an institution of learning, which has sent forth so many you 
fitted for a career of usefulness and honor. 

An ardent lover of his country and of her liberties, we 
find him strenuously opposing the earliest attempts to assail 
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Agr. VIII. — The New Timon, a Romance of London. 
First American from the Third London Edition. Phila- 
Carey & Hart. 1846. 12mo. pp. 208. 


delphia: 











our | 
The 
to have risen from their 
Thebes, to the sound of sii 


stolen, it will never be through our ears ; the Sirens bad sung 
in vain to a Nantucket Ulysses. We remember a nomadic 
minstrel, a dweller in tents, who picked upa scanty subsistence 
by singing “* Proud Dacre sailed the sea,” and “ The Hun- 
ters of Kentucky,” on election days, and at Commencements 


and musters. But he was merely the satellite to a dwarf, 
and the want of the aspirate betrayed a Transatlantic origin. 
Moreover, only slender-witted persons were betrayed into the 
extravagance of the initistory ninepence, the shrewder citi- 
zens contenting themselves with what gratuitous music leaked 
through the rents in the canv: 

Mr. Barlow, we believe, had a beatific vision of the nine 
immigrant Muses, somewhere on the top of the Alleghany 
mountains. A judicious selection of place ; — for only in some 
such inaccessible spot would they be safe from the constable. 
Without question, a ship’s captain importing nine ladies 
with so scanty a wardrobe would be compelled to give 
bonds. With us the bard has no chartered sacredness ; 
cotton and the stocks refuse to budge at his vaticinations. 
The newspapers are our Westminster Abbey, in whose 
Poets’ Corner the fugitive remains of our verse-makers 
slumber inviolate, —a sacred privacy, uninvaded save by 
the factory-girl or the seamstress. The price-current is our 
Paradise of Daintie Devyces ; and that necromancer, who 
might fill his pockets by contracting to bring back Captain 
Kidd to tell us where he buried treasure, would starve, were 
he to promise merely 

“To call up him who left half told 
‘The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


It is not that we are an antipoetical people. Our sur- 
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fault of the country ; it was even newer then than now, and 
its shape (if that was to be effectual in the matter) was 
identical. Nor was zeal or pains wanting. It is believed 
that the ** Conquest of Canaan”? and the * Vision of Colum- 
bus”? were read by authentic men and women. The same 
patriotism which refused the tea swallowed the poetry. 
‘The same hardy spirit, the.same patient endurance, which 
brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth rock, was not yet gone 
out of the stock. A nation which had just gone through a 
seven years’ war could undergo a great deal. 

But we must come sooner or later to the conclusion, that 
literature knows no climatic distinctions of that external kind 
which are presupposed in this clamor for a national literature. 
The climate in which the mind of an author habitually 
dwells — whether it be that of Greece, Asia, Italy, Ger 
many, or England — moulds the thought and the expression. 
But that which makes poetry poetry, and not prose, is the 
same everywhere. The curse of Babel fell not upon the 
Muse. Climate gives inexorable laws to architecture, and all 
importations from abroad are contraband of nature, sure to 
be satirized by whatever is native to the soil. There is but 
one sky of song, and the growth of the tropics will hear the 
open air of the pole. For man is the archetype of poetry. 
Its measure and proportion, as Vitruvius reports of the Doric 
pillar, are borrowed of him. Natural scenery has little hand 
in it, national peculiarities none at all. Not Simois or 
Scamander, but Helen, Priam, Andromache, give divin- 
ity to the tale of Troy. Dante’s Italicism is his lame 
foot. Shakspeare would fare ill, were we to put him upon 
proof of his Englishry. So homogeneous is the structure 
of the mind, that Sir Jones conceived Odin and Fo 
to be identical. 

‘There is no fear but we shall have a national literature soon 
enough. Meanwhile, we may be sure that all attempts at 
the forcible manufacture of such a product (especially out of 
physical elements) will be as fruitless as the opus magnwm 
of the alchemists. ‘The cuoning of man can only adroitly 
combine the materials lying ready to his hand. It has never 
yet compassed the creation of any seed, be it never so small. 
As a nation, we are yet too full of hurry and bustle. The 
perfectly balanced tree can grow only in the wind-bound shel 
ter of the valley. Our national eagerness for immediate re- 
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“ Their raflers sprouting om the shady side,” 
lery village boasts its papier-maché cathedral. Our 
H-cars are our best effort in this kind yet,— the em 
{burry. The magnetic telegraph is of ourinvention, 
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American Scott, the American Mrs. Hemans, the American 
Wordsworth. There is nothing to fear from too great li- 
cense as yet. At present, every English author can see a 
distorted reflection of himself here, —a something like the 
eidolons of the Homeric Hades, not ghosts precisely, but un- 
substantial counterparts. He finds himself come round again, 
the Atlantic Ocean taking the function of the Platonic year. 
Our authors are the best critics of their brethren (or parents) 
on the other side of the water, catching as they do only what 
is exaggerated in them. We are in need of a literary dec- 
laration of independence ; our literature should no longer be 
colonial. 

Let us not be understood as chiming in with that .foolish 
ery of the day, that authors should not profit by example and 
precedent, —a cry which generally originates with some bar- 
dy imitator, the ‘ fio, thief !”? with which he would fain 
distract attention from himself. It is the tower-stamp of an 
original mind, that it gives an awakening impulse to other 
original minds. Memory was the mother of the Muses. 
Montaigne says, “In my country, when they would decipher 
aman that has no sense, they say such a one hes no mem- 
ory.” But to imitate the works of another is not to profit 
by them. It is making them our dungeon. It is better to 
smell of the lamp than of the library. Yet the most original 
writers have begun in some sort as imitators, and necessarily 
so. They must first learn to speak by watching the lips and 
practising the tones of others. This once acquired, the na- 
tive force within masters and moulds the instrument. Shak- 
speare’s early poems have the trick and accent of Spenser. 
Milton’s Comus was written with a quill from the Swan of 
‘Avon’s wing, dipped in Jonson's ink. But even the imita- 
tions of an original mind give no small oracle of originality. 
The copyist mimics mannerisms only. Like Crashaw’s min- 
strel, 


«From this to that, from that to this, he flies.” 


The original mind is always consistent with itself. Michel 
Angelo, cramped by the peculiar shape of a piece of marble 
which another sculptor had roughed out for a conception of 
his own, conquered something characteristic out of that very 
restraint, and the finished statue proclaimed its author. The 
poet, like the sculptor, works in one material, and there, in the 
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‘The truth is, that Pope’s merit lies in the concinnity and 
transparency of his style. It is this, rather than the senti- 
ment, which charms. Thousands of readers find no want 
of orthodoxy in the Essay on Man, who would recoil in 
horror from’ the rough draught of Bolingbroke, on which i 
was based. Fancy, purity of diction, conciseness, unfailing 
wit, all these are Pope’s, and they have given him inmorealty: 
But ‘these are not essentially the attributes of a poet. 
imagination, the crowning faculty of the poet, nay, the one 
quality which emphatically distinguishes him as such, Pope 
is wanting. A single example of the pure exercise of this 
faculty is not to be found in his works. 

‘A profusion of ignorance and bad temper have been 
lavished on this topic. Had the controversy been under- 
standingly carried on, there would have been no occasion 
for iLfeeling. One chief blunder has been the defining of 
authors as belonging to a certain school because they lap 
pened to be addicted to the use of a measure consisting of a 
certain number of feet, yet not the less variable on that 
account. Dryden, Pope, and Goldsmith are commonly 
named together, — authors as dissimilar as Chaucer and 
Racine. Crabbe, Campbell, and Rogers have all three 
used the same measure, yet are wholly unlike each other 
and unlike their three predecessors above named. Byron, 
who also used the ‘‘ English Heroic ” (as it is commonly 
called) in the Corsair and some other poems, presents still 
another totally distinct variety. 

What, then, is the secret of that predilection in the minds 
of many to that kind of writing which is rather vaguely de 
fined to be ‘*of the Pope school” ? Many, no doubt, ad- 
here to it on the ground of its age and respectability, — 
a prsindice which Pope himself has admirably satirized. 
Others commend it on the score of its being easily compre- 
hensible. Others again are charmed with what they esteem 
the grace, precision, and finish of its metre. 

It is unquestionably the prime merit of style, that it conveys 
the author’s ideas exactly and clearly. But after all, 
ideas to be conveyed are of more importance than the 
vehicle, and it is one thing to see distinctly what they are, 
and another to comprehend them. Undoubtedly the first 
requisite is that they be worth comprehending. ce estab- 
lish the principle, that easiness of comprehension is the chief 
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shows of things rather than in the substances, and conforms 
them, sometimes despotically, to the necessities of his satire. 
He jeers and flouts the artificial life which he sees. He 
mocks at it, as Lucian derided Zeus, — an atheist to the gods 
of the day, with no settled belief in any higher gods. He 
does not confute the artificial by comparison with any abiding 
real. He impales all contemporary littlenesses upon the 
sharp needles of his wit, and in his }, as in an entomo- 
logical cabinet, we see preserved all the ugly insects of his 
day. He does not tacitly rebuke meanness A looking over 
it to the image of a perennial magnanimity. He does not say 
sternly, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” but mischievous- 
y affixes a stinging epigram to horns, hoof, and tail, and 
sends Beelzebub away ridiculous. His inkstand was his 
arsenal, but it was not his to use it in Luther’s hearty cata- 
pultic fashion. 

We do not so much commend the New Timon, then, as 
being a return to purer models, but as a protest against the 
excesses into which the prevailing school had degenerated. 
Latterly, poetry seems to have deserted the strong and pal- 

ible motions of the common heart, and to have devoted 
itself to the ecstatic exploration of solitary nerves, — the less 
tangible, the better. ‘The broad view attainable from those 
two peaks of Parnassus, which Sir John Denham sensibh 
defined to be “Nature and Skill,” seems to be welluigt 
neglected. Our young poets, instead of that healthy glow of 
cheek earned only by conversation with the robust air of the 
summit, and the labor incident to the rugged ascent, seem 
to value themselves upon their paleness, and to think him 
the better man who has spent most time in peering dizzily 
down the dark rifts and chasms round the base of the moun- 
tain, or in gazing into the potential millstones of its solid rock. 
The frailer the tissue of the feeling, the greater the merit in 
tracing it to its extremes, —a spiderlike accomplishment at 
best. Their philosophy (if we call that so which they 
esteem as such, and which is certainly nothing else) stands 
in grave need of Philotas’s leaden soles. One might almost 
expect to see them blown out of existence by the incautious 
puffs of their own publisher or clique. ‘The farther the poet 
can put himself out of the common, the more’ admirable is 
he. The reflections of Perillus in his bull, of Regulus in his 
hogshead, or of Clarence in his malmsey-butt, would furnish 
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mystical by“repetition, like the three Jods of the Cabslists; 
or the Kéyé “Oywag of the Eleusinian mysteries. Straightfor 
wardness has become a prose virtue. The poet wanders about 
his subject, looks for it where he knows it is not, and avoids 
looking where he knows itis, like a child playing at bide-and- 
seek, who, to lengthen the pleasure of the bunt, peeps cau- 
tiously into keyholes and every other impossible place, leaving 
to the last the table, under which lurks, with ostrich-like obvi- 
ousness, the object of his search. It had been fortunate for 
Columbus, could he have recruited bis crews with such min- 
strels, whose only mutiny, would bave been at the finding of 
the expected continent. We have seen the translation of a 
Hindoo deed which affords an exact parallel to such poetry. 
It begins with a general history of India, diverges into a sys- 
tem of theology, exhausts all the grantor’s knowledge of 
natural history and astronomy, relates a few fables on differ- 
ent subjects, throws in a confused mass of compound words 
(one of them containing one hundred and fifty-two sylla- 
bles), and finally reveals the object of this ponderous legal 
machine in a postscript of six lines conveying an acre or two 
of land. 

The New Timon, if not the exact reverse of all this, 
is at least a resolute attempt in the opposite direction. We 
do not believe it possible to revive the style of Pope. It 
was a true mirror of its own age, but it would imperfectly 
reflect ours. Its very truth then would make it false now. 
The petere fontes points to other springs than these. Much 
less do we believe in confining literature to the strait chan- 
nel of any one period. ‘That is surely a very jejune kind of 
conservatism, which, with the Athenian Ephorus, would cut 
every new string added to the lyre. The critics have too 
often assumed the office of Ephorus in our commonwealth 
of letters, and have unfortunately become impressed with the 
notion, that this chordisection is the chief part of their 
official duty. As Selden said that equity was measured by 
the length of my Lord Chancellor’s foot for the time being, 
so has judgment in these cases been too often meted, if not 
by the length, at least by the susceptibility, of my Lord 
Ephorus’s ear. If every Phrynio had been thus dealt with, 
the lyre would never have lost that pristine simplicity and 
compactness, and that facility at making itself understood, 
which characterized it when it was a plain tortoise-shell, ere 
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Alas! the taint that sunburnt brow bespeaks 

Divides the Half-Caste from the world he seeks ; 

In him proud Europe sees the Paria’s birth, 

‘And haughty Juno spurns his barren hearth. 

Half heathen and half sa 1 — all estranged 

Amidst his kind, the Ishmael roved unchanged.” — pp. 22, 23. 


‘We do not profess to be in Juno’s confidence, but, unless 
she is greatly belied, she is not in the habit of examining 
closely the complexion of a millionaire. Wealth produces 
a marvellous change in Morvale, at least. He now travels, 
converses much books and men, drinks life at once to 
the dregs (the favorite beverage of heroes), and becomes 
‘one of those profoundly learned men of the world, more 
familiar to the patrons of circulating libraries than to any 
other class in society. These singular beings are the antith- 
eses of ordinary natures. . They are incarnate contradic- 
tions. Fire and gunpowder in them meet on amicable terms. 
A liberal course of dissipation fulfils more than the functions 
of a university. In the society of opera-girls, they learn to 
be fastidious in women ; in that of roués, they exhaust the 
arts and sciences. We do not say that Morvale is precisely 
one of these, but we have hints, every here and there, of 
something like it. We would only warn him from ground 
sacred to Madame Tussaud and the melodrama. 

Morvale, having run round the elevated circle of the pas- 
sions, subsides to a less heroic, but much more respectable, 
stratum of existence. His feelings as a son and brother re- 
vive. He accordingly, we are told, ‘ searched his mother,” 
a perilous infringement of orthoépy, or of the rights of the 
subject, if done without a justice’s warrant. He does not 
find her, however, she being probably one of those highly 
artificial characters who never carry themselves about with 
them. She avoids him 


“Till Death approached, and Conscience, that sad star, 
That heralds night, and plays but on the bar 
Of the Eternal Gate, — laid bare the crime.” 


She leaves her daughter Calantha to his fraternal care. The 
brother and sister. go to housekeeping together in the mag- 
nificent isolation of London. But though there is enough 
affection, there is little confidence, between them. A secret 
melancholy, the origin of which Morvale tries in vain to dis- 
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hasty and unintelligible explanation, he hastens home, where 
his search is again unsuccessful. So far Arden is his owa 
biographer. : 

After a time, Morvale, by means of a miniature worn 
Lucy, discovers that she is the daughter of Arden and Mary. 
He Is about to send for Arden to inform him of this fact, 
when he makes the additional discovery, that Calantha is the 
nameless lady to whom his friend had been betrothed in Italy, 
and that his desertion of her was the occasion of that 
found melancholy which was gradually killing her. He sends 
for Arden, and receives him by the death-bed, of Calantha. 
His Indian nature thirsts for revenge, and, after making known 
his last discovery to the man whom he now considers his 
deadliest foe, draws a dagger, but is arrested in the act of 
striking by the entrance of Lucy, who throws herself between 
them. The relationship between Lucy and Arden is re- 
vealed, and she goes home with her father. Morvale, stil 
struggling with his savage thirst for vengeance, wanders over 
the country on foot, and at last meets with ap old man who 
converts him to Christianity. A chance occurring, he saves 
Arden from drowning, but leaves him before he has recov- 
ered his consciousness, though not before he has been seen 
and recognized by Lucy. Arden at length dies. By an in- 
formality in his will, Lucy is disinherited, and at this juncture 
Morvale returns in season to have the story end canonically 
with a wedding. 

Our brief sketch does no kind of justice, of course, to the 
narrative skill of the author, which is, we are inclined to 
think, his strong point. But the comparative anatomist will 
see at a glance, that the skeleton is in many parts inconsistent 
with itself. Even granting (a large concession), that the 
hereditary savage in Morvale should have withstood all the 
refining influences of a high artificial culture, and the Mephis- 
tophelic polish acquired by attrition with the world, there is 
still a geographical blunder in the character. It is far less in 
accordance with what we know of the mild nature of the Hin- 
doo, than with the less tractable idiosyncrasy of our American 
Indian, which takes the color of the white man’s civilization 
only as a paint through which the Maker’s original red shows 
itself at the first opportunity. But after making this allow- 
ance, we feel that the author has not used the character to 
the best advantage. This fresh, unfettered nature might have 
been brought into fine contrast with Arden, the artificial 
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imagination, the one hero of Cooper under a dozen aliases, 
“<The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear,” 
was powerless to resist the persuasion of a string of glass 


We will now proceed to extract some of the passages which 
have struck us most favorably in reading the book, and which 
ive a fair idea of the author’s manner and spirit. In the 
irst part of the poem there are a few sketches of well-known 
public characters, which, as they are complete in themselves, 
and have no connection with the story, we will quote first. 
They do not assume to be complete full-lengths, but must 
be understood as hit off with a pencil on the crown of a bat. 
‘We omit that of Sir Robert Peel, who seems to have puzzled 
our author, and come to the Duke of Wellington. 


“ Next, with loose rein and careless ‘canter view 
Our man of men, the Prince of Waterloo ; 
O’er the firm brow the hat as firmly prest, 
‘The firm shape rigid in the button’d vest ; 
Within — the iron which the fire bas proved, 
‘And the close Sparta of a mind unmoved! 
Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Divinely lavish, even where misspent, 
That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 
Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole ; 
The heat and affluence of a genial power, 
Rank in the weed as vivid in the flower ; 
Hush’d at command his veriest passions halt, 
Drill'd is each virtue, disciplined each fault ; 
Warm if his blood — he reasons while he glows, 
Admits the pleasure — ne’er the folly knows ; 
If for our Mars his snare had Vulcan set, 
He had won the Venus, but escaped the net ; 
His eye ne’er wrong if circumscribed the sight, 
Widen the prospect and it ne’er is right, 
Seen through the telescope of habit still, 
States seem a camp, and all the world — a drill!” 

— pp. 34, 35. 


O’Connell next passes across our magic-lantern. 


“But who, scarce less by every gazer eyed, 
Walks yonder, swinging with a stalwart stride ? 
With that vast bulk of chest and limb assign’d 
So oft to men who subjugate their kind ; 
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author, these being at least complete in themselves. The 
following verses, cohveying the feelings suggested by night in 
London, are striking. 


“The Hours steal on —and o’er the unquiet might 
Of the great Babel — reigns, dishallowed, Night! 
Not, as o’er Nature’s world, She comes, to keep 
Beneath the stars ber solemn tryst with Sleep, 
When move the twin-born Genii side by side, 

And steal from earth its demons where they glide ; 

Lull’d the spent Toil — seal’d Sorrow’s heavy eyes, 

And dreams restore the dews of Paradise ; 

But Night, discrown’d and sever'd from her twin, 

No pause for Travail, no repoee for Sin, 

‘Vex'd by one chafed rebellion to her sway, 

Flits o'er the lamp-lit streets—a phantom-day 1 — p. 141. 


Here are a pair of out-of-doors scenes. The first is con- 
tained in a very few lines, but it is natural and touching. 
Arden has returned to England, and is seeking Mary at her 
old home. 


“ Behold her home once more! 
Her home ! a desert! — still, though rank and wild, 
On the rank grass the heedless floweret smiled ; 
‘Still by the you heard the ungrateful bee, 
Still brawled the brooklet’s unremembering glee.” — p. 92. 
The other is an autumnal landscape. But it must be ob- 
served that the author never paints directly from nature, but 
from the reflection of her in his own mind. 


“ Now Autumn closes on the fading year, 
The chill wind moaneth through the woodlands sere ; 
At morn the mists lie mournful on the hill, — 
The hum of summer’s populace is still ! 
Hush’d the rife herbage, mute the choral tree, 
The blithe cicala, and the murmuring bee; 
‘Tho plashing reed, the farrow on the glass 
Of the calm wave, as by the bank you pass 
Scaring the glistening trout, — delight no more ; 
‘The god of fields is dead — Pan's lusty reign is o’er! 
Solemn and earnest — yet to holier eyes 
Not void of glory, arch'the sober’d skies 
Above the serious earth! —e’en as the age 
When fades the sunlight from the poet’s page, 
When all Creation is no longer rife, 
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verse we have Italicized, condensed and energetic. 
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‘As we said above, narrative seems the author’s true 
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crit, and display more knowledge of society than of man. 
@ thought slender in itself is invested with a burly air 
by means of initial capitals. But when he has a story totell, 
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sages in the poem which have defied our utmost capacity of 
netration. Nor is his use of language always correct. 
Bis metaphors are frequently confused, a3, for instance, on 
page 154:— 
“ From the way-side yon drooping flower I bore; 
Warm'd at my heart, its root grew to the core.” 
Anew method of reviving wilted plants. As a metrist he 
bas departed widely from his professed original. In this 
respect he has done wisely, for Pope's measure is quite too 
uniform for the abrupt changes and varying inflections of a 
narrative. But too often he weakens a verse by a repetition 
of trivial monosyllables ; as, . 


“ Wept tears that seemed to sweet founts to belong.” — p. 28. 
“Thou com’st to slaughter, to depart in joy.” — p. 154. 
Or by a word not strongly or decidedly enough accented ; as, 
“ Not even yet the alien blood confessed.” — p. 128. 
“ Lists the soft lapse of the glad waterfall.” — p. 163. 


We object, also, to his mode of using the Alexandrine as 
too abrupt. The metre should flow into it with a more 
pial and easy swell. One of our own countrymen, Dr. 

folmes, has a much surer mastery over this eying measure. 
‘We think the subject of metre one to be studied deeply by all 
who undertake to write in verse. We cannof quite agree with 
old Samuel Daniel, who, in his noble ‘* Defense of Rime,” 
asserts that ‘‘ whatsoever form of words doth move, delight, 
and sway the affections of men, in what Scythian sort soever 
it be disposed or uttered, that is true number, measure, elo- 
quence, and the perfection of speech.”” No doubt, the effect 
produced is the chief point ; but in truth, the best utterances 
of the best minds have never been Scythian, coming to us 
rather ‘¢ with their garlands and singing-robes about them.” 

In conclusion, we should say that vivacity, rather than 
strength, was the characteristic of our author ; that rapidity of 
action, rather than depth or originality, was the leading trait 
of his mind. In his contempt of LauszeMatildaism, he some- 
times carries his notions of manliness to an extreme which 
would be more offensive, were it not altogether absurd. He 
says, for example, that 


“ Even in a love-song man should write for men! ” — p. 50. 
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ne the wuthor of the New Timon serenading Lord 
who seems to be an object of his admiration, with 
c, gentleman, 17 “Lt follows, as a matier of 
course, that his female (the simplest test of a 
creative poetic genius) are more shadows. 
— If we might hazard a guess, we should name Bulwer as 
the author of this poem. , It seems hardly possible 
ae should be the first production of a writer. The 


and of giving 4 factitious importance to ordinary conceptions 
poe initial capitals, isalso one of his stror peeu- 
The moral of the story, too, is within his range. 
‘Had we time, we might confirm our theory by a tolersbiy 
of minor corroborations. But we must perforce 
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cause it is more characteristic; it conveys the idea of a 
directness of mind, such as does not let ‘*I dare not”? wait 
upon “I would”; such as enables a man to form his 
pose, and carry it forthright into action ; such as gives him, 
when he stands in presence of scenes and persons that he has 
longed to see, sufficient independence and self-feeling to know 
clearly what his own impressions are, and to set them faith- 
fully down; in a word, such as gives the manly decision 
which this writer manifested in forming his plans for visiti 
Europe, when he doubtless had the cold comfort of finding it 
esteemed the most ridiculous enterprise in the world. "Ere 
saw that the fulfilment of this bright hope of his early days 
was a possible thing ; and though it must be done with toil 
and trouble, with humility and self-denial, and with a brave 
contempt for those social obstacles which are harder to over- 
come than any which nature throws in the way, he felt that 
he had power to meet the labor and to make the sacrifice, 
confident that he should be overpaid for his efforts and pri- 
vations by the satisfaction and improvement which the pil- 
grimage would bring. Most ancient men would say, that for 
8 journeyman printer, without property, without friends, with- 
out encouragement, to undertake the tour of Europe, was the 
wildest of all human visions ; and we doubt not that Mr. 
Taylor received rich presents of this kind of sympathy from 
those who knew his adventurous design. But those prudent 
and estimable persons were looking, all the while, to external 
advantages for the purpose, and making no account of inward 
resources ; when experience shows, that, whether to trudge 
through Europe, or to foot it through life, —for John Wes- 
ley says there is no carriage-road to heaven, — the strong 
mind and strong heart are more than a match for them all. 
‘And yet, in such a pilgrimage there must be a great deal 
to encounter ; for it is a familiar truth, though, when exam- 
ined, a queer one, that when nature gave us hands and feet, 
with an evident intent that they should be employed, men 
should esteem those most respectable and fortunate whose 
condition is such that they never use them. The great ob- 
ject of social existence is for each to raise himself to a posi- 
tion where he can be as lazy and good for nothing as he 
pleases ; and when he has drawn that high prize in the lottery 
of life, he is secure of outward homage, even though he cum- 
ber and curse the ground. The head may be as empty as 
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civi and attentions, he treated it as their affair, not his. 
He received all kindnesses with’manly gratitude, and though 
not gifted, like the Hebrews in the wilderness, with shoes 
and raiment that waxed not old, and sometimes obliged to 
bid the last shilling a sad and affectionate farewell, he man- 
aged to see as much, and to enjoy as much, as Rothschild or 
the Barings would have done in the same expedition, and for 
an expenditure, we imagine, considerably less ‘than theirs 
would have been. Those potentates, we surmise, could 
hardly have kept their subsistence and recreation within the 
bounds of three shillings a day. But it is doubrful if either 
of them would have produced a better book than Mr. Tay- 

+ lor, with his two years’ outlay of five hundred dollars, which 
appear to have learned of their owner to travel, so that they 
might jointly and severally have boasted that never dollars 
went farther than they. 

Tt may seem superfluous to raise the question, under what 
circumstances one can travel to most advantage. Using the 
word travel in its ordinary sense, that of passing through a 
foreign country where one has no time to stay, certain it is, 
that most men, if they had the power, would choose to go 
well provided with letters of credit, at least, if not with 
some show of rank and wealth, such as conveyances at leis- 
ure and trains attendant. But this prevailing taste does not 
settle the question, for we often prefer what is not best for 
us. And the answer depends very much upon the objects 
which we have in view. If it is to see the country, with 
whatever scenes of interest it contains, they are about as 
much at the service of the poor as the rich. No one can 
rob him of the right of nature; bricks and stones in their dif- 
ferent circumstances and positions are not hidden from his 
eye; his deliberate way of journeying enables him to see 
every thing to advantage ; and when it comes to ascendi 
mountains, he has prospects before him which gouty toes ant 
fashionable dresses would never undertake to reach. If his 

is to see those distinguished men whose names are famil- 
to him, he may get a sight of Wordsworth, or hear a 
ech of Brougham, without money as well as with it. 
‘ew travellers find much advantage from their letters, which 
are given without heartiness, and received without much de- 
light. Besides, a hasty snatch of conversation with an emi- 
nent man affords us very little idea of what he is or how he 
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which one travels. If he bas ample resources of time and 
money, he will go forth like Adam and Eve, with the world 
before him, though not precisely with Providence for his 
ide, but rather following the steerage of his’ own sweet will. 
fe sets forth in gallant trim, like Gray’s gilded vessel, not 
doubting that he shall find brilliant and happy adventures, de- 
lightful sights and emotions, and that he shall return at last, 
lien with treasures of memory, to bless and cheer his days. 
But alas for bis anticipations | As one of our own writers 
bas touchingly said, ‘human hopes are rotten things.” ‘The 
steamer is unsavory to the sense, and his comrades of the 
voyage pugoacidus and vulgar. The angels of the storm 
have sea-sickness in their wings ; the agents of the customs 
are rude and unaccommodating ; he is stripped of the golden 
Geece at princely hotels ; if there is a landscape to be seen, 
the sky is darkened with a shower ; if he is to explore a ro- 
mantic country, the almanac bas ‘much rain about this 
time,” running down the whole length of its page. The 
Jiament is indefinitely postponed, and the court in mourn- 
tng. The weather brings such rain or drought, heat or cold, 
as was never heard of before. If he flies to the Continent, 
some servant shall take him in hand for his own special pick- 
ing ; a vagrant prince shall appropriate the post-horses which 
he had contracted for ; by day he shall be browbeaten and 
lightened of his coin, and at night those small destroyers of 
peace which make night hideous shall come with grim wel- 
come, seeking whom to devour. In Switzerland, he shall be 
frozen almost beyond all chance of thaw. When he flies 
into sunny Italy, the arctic circle shall come to spend the 
same winter in Rome. When he wants moonlight for the 
Coliseum, that uncertain luminary shall be in her last quarter ; 
and so, like dark care behind the rider, vanity and vexation 
shall be the companions of bis way. Many times shall he 
wonder at his own folly in leaving a comfortable home for 
such varieties of woe. He shall weep aloud at the units daily 
added to the sum-total of his uomerciful bills; and often 
shall he swear in his wrath, that if he ever outlives these 
afflictions, no earthly inducement shall prevail upon him to 
take to the waves and highways again. 
Now, the difficulty is, not that Nature has suspended her 
usual business in order to vex these travellers, nor that their 
doom is very different from that which other poor mortals 
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those who wake us in the morning from any sort of slumber ; 
still, though rather thankless, the office is severely kind. 
‘And nothing renders more effectual service of this sort to 
the faculties, than travelling with resources at their last gasp, 
shoes that have almost finished their mortal pilgrimage, with 
wits which the fear of want sharpens like a whetstone, and a 
heart which, having nothing else to lean upon, grows brave 
and strong from the feeling that it depends on itself alone. 
There are times when yen of life seem condensed and 
crowded into one, and when the effect of a gigantic struggle 
on the moral nature does more to strengthen it than the 
patient labor of years. We bear of instances in which a 
single night of agony has whitened the heir upon the head ; 
but this, if true, is only an outward presentment of the man- 
ner in which difficulties and dangers supply at short notice 
that experience and maturity which were before entirely 
wanting. 

Let any one who is particularly desirous to secure this ad- 
vantage set forth, as Mr. Taylor did before him, with a 
Preparation as sparing as that of the Girst apostles. Let him 
meet the troubles of wayfaring as manfully, and take the 
same intelligent pleasure in all that he sees. Let him as 
cheerfully postpone the wants and wishes of the body in 
favor of the higher interests of the mind ; and if he is not 
a wiser and happier man after thus buffeting the waves of the 
world, it must be, not because the effort is not improving, 
but because there is nothing in him to improve ; a radical 
deficiency which sometimes exists in those who travel, as 
well as in those who stay at home. Wee think that the com- 
munity is under great obligation to Mr. Taylor, not only for 
the pleasant story of his wanderings, but for proving to others 
that it is not necessary to be rich, in order to secure the 
benefit of travel ; and, lest they should be unwilling to take 
his word for it, showing them by bis own example how the 
thing is done. It is not every one whose natural taste and 
temperament are so well suited to such an enterprise. ‘There 
are many who, like Lord Anson, might go round the world 
without ever being in it. But we have many whose natural 
inclination turns to the Peripapetic school, and who, if they 
cannot meet the expense of a college education, will be glad 
to take their degree in the university of the world, where 
the student must at least be active, and where be will meet 
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Mr. Taylor sailed in a packet-ship for Liverpool, in the 
summer of 1844 ; taking passage in the second cabin, which 
is not, like the Hebrew fancy of the second and third heaven, 
a decided improvement on the first; but where he made 
himself as comfortable as the absence of light, air, repose, 
and sundry other blessings, would allow. Just after landing, 
he took a run into Ireland, to take a glance at that land of 
mirth and misery, and to get a hasty view of the Giant’s 
Causeway, concerning which he tells us that the highest part 
is but filty feet above the water. This goes to confirm 
Johnson’s gracious remark, that it might be worth seeing, 
but not worth going to see, —a remark which the traveller 
finds to his sorrow will apply to many other things in this 
world. He appears to have left the Green Isle after a visit 
of a single day, and almost immediately we find him on 
Loch Lomond, in those scenes where human genius has 
lighted up the beauty of nature with an attraction that will 
never wear away. He shoots like an arrow to the top of 
Ben Lomond, to enjoy for an hour the glorious prospect, 
and then dashes over to Loch Katrine with equal expedition, 
taking the boat upon the waters, but on shore trusting to 
that conveyance which nature has so liberally supplied. At 
times, famished, drenched, and benumbed with cold, as he 
went through the tangled forest and mountain paths, he must 
have been agreeably reminded of Fitz James’s tour in the 
same region, though he was better secured against outlaws by 
his lack of gold and silver, than the monarch by his trusty 
steel. 

He was fortunate enough to have a bright, fine morning 
for his view of Loch Katrine ; and he then hurried on to 
attend the Burns festival on the banks of Doon, where a 
whole people were to pour out their enthusiasm for him 
who, without the charms of fiction, without the enchantment 
of romance, without the old glories of the past to aid the ef 
fect of his inspiration, but simply by his own mind and heart, 
brought @ nation into sympathy with him, and established a 
fame which every generation is building up nearer to the 
skies. With all Burns’s infirmities and errors, none could 
deny that he was a man. It is more as a man than a poet, 
that he enchains the general confidence and regard ; or rath- 
er, his poetry was only the lantern which the bright light of 
his spirit shone through. The management of this celebra- 
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‘the stage were the sons and sister of the poet, and those 
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he proposed to learn the language, and make some consider- 
able stay. And here, when he has time to take breath and 
collect his bewildered senses, which could not be done in the 
‘holy and miraculous tavern,” however comfortable it might 
be, he first begins to convey that full and clear impression of 
himself, which every traveller, who wishes to interest read- 
ers, must contrive to give ; and which in this case is so fa~ 
vorable, that we are glad to halt and go over the ground with 
him more leisurely than the railroad whirl of his former 
movements would allow. 

It is an exceedingly pleasant impression which he gives of 
this place and the country round it. There is much in 
which @ stranger can empioy his time with satisfaction and 
advantage ; but though there are many objects to remind one 
of Arminius, Luther, and the more peaceful masters of song, 
few things will be contemplated with more pleasure by the 
visiter from this country than an ancient arbor vite, which was 
transplanted from America in 1618, but which, he says, does- 
not thrive well, probably because the soil is less damp than 
it requires. When be speaks of ascending the Heiligen- 
berg, and visiting the Library, or pondering amidst the ruins, 
every thing seems bright and happy ; but unfortunately there 
is another side to the picture. ‘The law requires one out of 
every hundred inhabitants to become a soldier, and he wit- 
nessed the selection of the conscripts, when, as may be sup- 
posed, intemperance was their baptism into the wretched life 
before them. And yet, is there any thing in this more sad 
than the business of volunteering, which is so much vaunted 
here? Is it not better, in fact, to see men forced into that 
slavish existence by circumstances or oppression, than to 
find them, of their own free will, consenting to be military 
slaves ? 

In making excursions to some distance in the neighbour- 
hood, he found himself followed, as a native of the New 
World, with afflicting curiosity. But this was not without 
its compensations ; as he stopped at a prune orchard to buy 
some fruit, an old man called from a tree, ‘t They are 
Americans ; give them as many as they want, for nothing.” 
This is better than being insulted for the repudiation of some 
of our States, a compliment not unfrequently paid to Ameri- 
cans abroad ; where, as Lord Byron supposed that Wash- 
ington in his childhood was lulled to sleep with the sound of 
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— olin. compared with the paltry exhibition. On 
the contrary, nothing can be more plensing than his deseri 
tion of the ceremonies with which Christmas and New Year’ 
eve are welcomed ; these are youthful, to be sure, but they 
piuent. for the if and they give older persons the "ined 
ed opportunity of renewing for an hour the Jost and lamented 
chi of their souls. The forests of evergreens that fill 
the streets, the blaze of lamps, and the sound of happy 
throngs in the public squares ; the inysterious preparation in 
arranging the presents, the Christmas-tree bright with gilded 
Auis, sweetments, and glittering tapers, and, more than all, 
the gladness in every face, which evidently ‘shone through it 
frons the heart, made him carnestly wish for a similar obserr- 
bon ong festival in his own distant land. And, Poritans 
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though less graceful and imaginative than some other fruits and 
esculents. If Christmas is not an honored festival, the best 
course is to make it so ; and we are glad to see a disposition 
to replace it in the general affection, to reunite the broken as- 
sociations into the same bright chain which, in former years 
and other lands, bas bound hearts together in happy and holy 
pathy, resisting the tendency of the world’s influence to 
throw theta apert from each ater, and giving them the meet 
delightful fancy and anticipation of a Father’s house on high. 
e cannot follow Mr. Taylor in his travels through Ger- 
many, though they abound in pleasant description. He 
went forth to make the tour of that country on foot, with 
about thirty dollars in his pocket, but nothing comazod at the 
prospect of short commons and hard walking. He glludes 
to the observation which his appearance excited, and ‘the 
strange magnetic influence of the human eye, as he bappily 
terms it, which most men are conscious of when in a land 
of strangers. But he appears to have found acquaintance 
by the way, and the name of American almost everywhere 
+ insured him a welcome. Of Gattingen he has no recollec- 
tion so vivid as that of sickness, and the sympathatic con- 
sumption of the purse which it threatened ; but we soon find 
him manfully striding off among the Hartz mountains, with 
that resolution to get to the top of every thing which appears 
to have been his passion. Through Leipsic, Dresden, and 
Prague, he made his way to Vienna, a place which had the 
same attraction for him that it has for all other strangers, 
since with all that activity and bustle of cities which make a 
foreigner feel more lonely because he has no part in them, there 
is an unreserved and social manner in the public walks and 
gardens, which are universally frequented, such as is found in 
no other capital in the world. It has many objects of inter- 
est; but what appears to have engaged most of his atten- 
tion was the pictures, a luxury in which our country is at 
present deplorably wanting. He mentions in a simple and 
manly, but enthusiastic manner, those which he liked the 
best. Of the celebrated Madonna in the Dresden gallery 
he has given an excellent description, entirely without that 
pretension to connoisseurship, which is so intolerable, and so 
easily detected ; since in case of that affectation, the author 
falls vigorously to work to paint his own emotions, which, 
all the while, we are tolerably sure he did not feel. Neither 
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is there confidence in bis attempting these 


poetry, music, and painting, the last results of cultivation 

retura to nature, end therefore can be understood and valued 

ates refined without any wnugual training fa 
arts. 


his expenses there were pes be should have four dollars left 
to susiain bien back to Frankfort. ‘T’o most men this dis- 
would have beem alarming ; but it did not prevent his 
the summer climate and scenery of Lower Austria, 
seemed to him the most beautiful in the world. It 
really curious to hear him spenk at one time of walking in 
the rain, and dining on a short allowance of bread and water, 
and, in the next sentence, of the delightful region he was 
through. But it teaches a lesson which it is well to 
+ Which is, that the power of eujoyment is often in an 
inverse proportion to the means, and many of our happiest 
recollections grow out of serious trials ; us it bas been as- 
certained by ex; ent that the fairy-like creations of frost 
upon the morning window follow the unseen traces left by 
bands that have cleansed the panes. 
Las eae lo areas 5 and ie 
fal ice ‘iptions o! seenery which is 
re “leks by 80 many writers, —not, however, because 


his net is not as good as theirs, — we are more en- 
caged en javity, and the social interest which ho 
vthe men 





he was disposed to ascribe not wholly to their bracing cli- 
mato, but to their inberiting the birthright of the free. He 
feel teen ever made hin happier than a little chikd 

ran up to hice, clasped his hand in both of bis tiny ones, 
and looked up to bim so affectionately that he loved him at 





li. 
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farmers everywhere spoke cheerfully to him. 
We learned a'lesson Treen all this; we felt that 
ever wasted, that 2 simple friendly 
pirit and warm the lonely heart, and 
deed, prompted by generous sympathy, 
joy in the memory of the receiver, which 
im who bestowed it.” Many, unfortu- 
travel all the way through life, without 
nce with the truth which he here 
a truth which, if admitted to the heart, and 
© action, would remove that ill-taste of existence, 
b so many are ever complaining, would fill with glad- 
ry and vacant channels of feeling, and make 
¥ and barren souls. 
ment in travelling in Italy, where the 
are too apt to take Vengeance on strangers for the op- 
their masters, after the fashion of other animals, 
aed ia the Pursuits of Literature, when * this dog 
for what that dog has done.” _ His finances were not 
on to bear the imposition of landlords ; he there- 
d to them only for lodgings, and as he and 
»panioa ate their simple meals by the road-side, and 
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Tear merapagesied abot in the dome, but with a sound of 
sweetness, as clear and pure as the ching of a 
Another pause, — and we heard them again fainter and 
sweeter, followed by a dying note, as if they were fading far 
‘away into heaven.” The who can write like this 
will soon find echoes in the literary world which will delight 
To answer 10 his voice. 
But itis not necessary to give much account of a popular 
work like this, which is already in the hands of many, and 
which many more might read with profit and pleasure, not 


of ewergy in the pursuit of improvement her pipeeatai, 

sell trait, of 
character is too often attended. It is a new opening for that 
fearless allventure in which our country abounds ; there is 
‘not much money to be made in it, certainly ; neither, to say 
truth, is there much to be lost; but inte! and moral 
‘improvement is a full com tion for all the effort and 
sacrifice required ; and we should not be at all surprised, if 
many others should follow Mr. Taylor in his enterprisi 
march, and secure the same advantages which He has so wel 

|. He = that much spiritual and mental 

Sa oe ais short rss and tiepetyaciee of it 
was: fal, it was all welcome. He passed through many 
‘changes of hope, anxiety, and aspiration, but despondency was 
e bg whish. be ld coniotel aan He «1 
—“* Difficulty and toil give the soul strength to crush, 
lofiier aed the passions which draw strength only from 
earth. Jong as listen only to the pure prompti 
within os, there is a Power, invisible, though not di lt, 
which amidst the labor, and , and soiling 












Spirit i 
boundless blessings through the channels of so many kindred 
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Arr. X.— La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano, 0 un Periodo 
delle Istorie Siciliane del Secolo Decimo Terzo. Per 
Micurte Amari. Seconda Edizione, Parizi: Bau- 
dry. 1843. 2vols. 8yo. 


Ir is curious that some of the most important events of 
history have been so misrepresented by popular tradition as 
to be understood in their true light by only a few learned 
antiquarians. We are often taught to believe, that circum- 
stances, in reality the result of @ long series of secretly 
working causes, occur on a sudden, and without the slight- 
est preparation ; or that events which are manifested by 
spontaneous outbreaks of popular feeling — although,these, 
too, have a dee t in the past — but the result of 
some petty machination or ignoble conspiracy. The cause 
of these errors in historical traditions is, no doubt, to be found 
in that disposition of our nature which leads us to fix our at- 
tention upon some one simple and dramatic occurrence, 
whilst we throw into the shade the minor events which alone 
can furnish any explanation of the leading phenomenon. 
By thus reducing history to the simple narrative of those 
events which we consider as the most important, we lose 
many of its most instructive lessons. Providence often in- 
culcates the most salutary truths by means of those circum- 
stances which are too apt to escape our notice altogether. 
To its superintending care no occurrence is insignificant ; 10 
us also none would seem so, if it were possible for human 
eyes to gain the same comprehensive view. 

Of all the errors in history which may be attributed to this 
cause, few are more striking than those which have been 
propagated on the subject of the celebrated revolution, com- 
monly known as the Sicilian Vespers. It has been generally 
believed, that this cruel massacre was the result of a con- 
spiracy headed by Giovanni da Procida, in order to place 
Peter of Aragon on the throne of Sicily. In the work be- 
fore us, Mr. Amari has endeavoured to show how erroneous 
is this view of a revolution which was equally just and no- 
ble in its origin and important in its effects. The whole 
aim of his book is to prove that the Sicilian Vespers, far 
from being the result of conspiracy, was rather a popular 
outbreak, the immediate occasion of which was the insolent 
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behaviour of the Froneh. at Pal while its remote causes 
setae lod in the unhappy mecealailletisioal condition 
nor 


Bie, ft being» Sins by iy ed ose wel 


Sap oc ng pany amc oomamea yp wire ea ewes: 


more thas any. fo inderstands 
ing and oer a tana real nature of the Sicilian 
rey) of 1282, ‘a revolution wished for, but not 


planned, — resolved upon and executed in an instant.” 

The of Norman princes which reigned in Sicily 
bad beeome extinct in 1186, 0n the death of William aoe 
Good... poms is pretensions of Constance, his aunt, 
murried Henry the Sixth, emperor of Germany, 
Sicilian nobles wished 10 raise Tancred, the illegitimate 
gousin of William, to. the throhe. On hearing of this design, 
the emperor hastened to Sicily, defeated ‘Tanerod, and took 
possession of the island. Athis death, Frederic the Second, 

of the illustrious house of the Hohenstautien, ascended the 
orange first.under the guardianship of bis mother, 
shite death of this princess under that of Pope Inno+ 
‘hied, who did not fail to take adv: of his site 
pat order 10. increase his own power. ‘The long and 
Fred quarrels which arose between the Holy See and 
leric tho Second, during which this prince was excom- 
Gace coeae si nag peer Sot On the 

po sooner had this event taken the 
ae ae wo. excite the whole of aly against the toteerk 
tauffen, He partially succeeded in this design, 


even Conrad, the pte of Enighnhow 
im throne, he had already been 
named King of the Romans. peer rovinces of 


isn wore led with less 
SUCCESS, 


oO 
Frederic. ae bese sone in wtih this prin 
the interests of bis we enabled Conrad to take posses- 
sion of the whole of Sicily. He lived, however, Susan two 
years to enjoy his conquest, and diedoisa veg an only son, 





Conrad, but commonly iin, on account 
brevity of his life. 
“ ih dnt even Innate perc 
pope, which | 
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the Hohenstauffen as before. In order to overthrow Con- 
radin, he flattered the passions of the Sicilians, who soon 
rose against their sovereign and dethroned him. A sort of 
republic was then established in the island ; but Manfred 
succeeded once more in reconquering the kingdom of his 
nephew. For a short time, he contented himself with gov- 
ering in the name of this prince; but he soon caused a 
rumor of the death of Conradin to be circulated, and on 
the 11th of August, 1258, he was crowned at Palermo, as 
sole heir and successor of Frederic the Second, thus usurp- 
ing the throne of his nephew. ‘The pope, finding himself 
not sufficiently strong to resist the heroic Manfred, resolved 
to offer the Sicilian throne to some foreign prince. He 
accordingly proposed it successively to Richard, Duke of 
Cornwall, brother of Henry the Third of England, to 
Charles, Count of Anjou and Provence, brother of Saint 
Louis, and at lest to Edmund, grandson of Henry. The 
king of England would willingly have accepted this offer for 
is grandson ; but the exactions of the pope were so exces- 
e, and his proposed conditions so unreasonable, that the 
rliament rehused to sanction any act of the king in this af- 
ir. Louis the Ninth, on the contrary, refused the crown 
¢ his brother Charles ; but the pope — who excited the 
ambition of Charles, and endeavoured to convince the king 
of the necessity of establishing a powerful government in 
Sicily, in order to resist the progress of heresy and rebel- 
ion in that part of Italy —succeeded in vanquishing his 
scruples. For the good of the Church, Louis the Ninth, 
who was sincerely attached to his religion, consented to en- 
ter upon an arrangement which at heart he probably disap- 
proved ; for he was too good and too wise a prince not to see 
that it was an act of manifest injustice. 

On the 25th of February, 1265, all the preliminary ar- 
rangements being terminated, Pope Clement the Fourth, a 
Frenchman by birth, published a bull, which declared that 
the territory extending from the Straits of Messina to the 
frontiers of the Papal States, with the exception of Ben- 
evento, should be granted to Charles of Anjou, as a vassal of 
the Holy See, upon condition that he should pay annually 
eight thousand ounces of gold to the pope, and lend him mil- 
itary aid in case of necessity. ‘Thus, under the pretence of 
defending the interests of the Church, was the kingdom of 














all his enemies. The party of the Ghibellines soon resolved 


to resist the ition of the bouse of Anjou. Conra- 
‘on “ ot bi . 


of every principle of justice a1 ic Ia 
eee on 

was ofa series lies whic! 
Lda Ley to render the reiga of Charles of Anjou sadly 


eo than arora eopeqe men eeworertey 
jises he had 


an people, 
for the sole purpose of enriching the trens- 





eeeldareal te vecrie. Clement the Fourth wrote twice 
to Charles to remind him of his engagements, but without 
effect. Not satisfied with ruining the people by maoy and 

exactions, Charles went so far as haacians naa adi 
and them a the namerous adventurers who bad 
followed hin» to Italy, and who, for the most port, bad been 


be 
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induced to leave their native country only by the hope of ob- 
taining the spoils of victory. The most futile pretences were 
resorted to in order to dispossess the landholders of their 
property. The new barons, in their turn, gratified their re- 
tainer» with smaller grants, and thus a new feudal division 
was established in Sicily upon the ruins of the former one. 

‘Another evil inflicted by this prince upon the unhappy 
icilians was the debasement of the coin. Daring the do- 
minion of the Hohenstaufen, the coining of money had been 
conducted upon more strict principles than in any other 
part of Europe. But by order of Charles of Anjou, the 
ancient agostalis was displaced by carlinis and half-carlinis, 
which professed to be of pure gold and to have the same 
weight as the agostalie, but were in reality far inferior to it 
in value. By this fraudulent contrivance, the treasury gained 
eighty per cent. on the coining of money. * 

Among other tyrannical decrees promulgated during this 
reign was one which ordered that no grain should be ground 
in any mills except in those belonging to government ; and 
which threatened with severe punishment, not only those 
who should disobey this order, but even those who might 
purchase the forbidden article. No person in Sici 
safe ; the lands of the peasantry were seized without assi 
ing any cause or pretext for the forfeiture. At the tables 
of the foreign lords, men of the most illustrious and noble 
families were obliged to serve as menials, and young men, 
born to command in the field, were employed like slaves in 
the kitchen of their masters. Neither age nor sex was re- 
spected ; married women and young maidens were grossly 
insulted in the presence of their husbands and parents. 
During the reign of the Emperor Frederic the Second, the 
laws of the state had been for the most part equitable. 
Charles caused many of them to be changed, and the admin- 
istration of justice in Sicily was reduced to a degrading traffic. 
The ancient parliament, which might have obliged the king 
: relrtet some of his oppressive decrees, was never assem- 

led. 

Charles was not content with thus violating the fundamen- 
tal laws of the state, and treating the inhabitants of Sicily 
with so much cruelty ; he inflicted a still greater injury upon 
their pride by transferring the seat of government from Pa- 
lermo to Naples. ‘Thus, whilst the island was groaning under 
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roared ai ‘ign ruler, the continental part of 
Seco intnimpecne ene 

Uni a its 
aod city = “ 


. Const 

[ere ‘of Manfred, bad sworn to revenge the death of 
" father, She was married to Peter, Infant of Ara- 
gon, who was called to the throne of that country in 12775 
and she had never lost an opportunity of instigating bim to 
undertake an expedition against he French in Sicily, in order 
to restore her to the throne of her ancestors. Giovanni da 
Progida, one of the king's favorites and the avowed enemy 
of Charles, inspired bis master with similar thoughts of can- 
pee ‘This celebrated person, whose name has been handed 
to posterity as the hero of the Sicilian Vespers, was 

bora at Salerno. He had distinguished himself at the court 
of Naples as a La ori and ascholar, It has been gener- 
ally thought that he left that court, because Charles bad re- 
fused to ee him satisfaction for the insults offered to his 
wife and daughters by some Frenchmen; but from evidence 
adduced in the work before us, it seems that be was banished 
because he had taken part with Conradin and the Ghibellines 
‘when they conspired against the French dominion. Be this 
as it may, he sought a refuge at the court of Amgon, 
where bis efforis, combined with those of Queen Constance, 


‘was sent to form an alliance with the pope. He admits, 
however, that Peter may have had « secret understanding 
with x fow Sicilian nobles, and that Procida may have been 
in these negotiations ; but be insists that the people 

of took arms before this conspiracy was ripe. 
_As we have said, Palermo sul more than any other 
Sicilian city, from ty aeamila government of the French. 

4 
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In the spring of 1282, the preparations which Charles was 
making for a war with the Emperor of the East caused new 
taxes to be assessed throughout Sicily. Heavy contributions 
were levied on the inhabitants of this devoted city, and even 
on Easter Sunday, wi the people were offering their 
thanksgivings in the different churches, the rapacious agents 
of the exchequer did not scruple to penetrate into these sa- 
cred places, and to drag from the altar those unbappy per- 
sons who had not yet been able to pay the taxes. ‘These 
and similar acts of cruelty, added to the general ill-feeling 
which was entertained in Sicily agaihst the French, exasper- 
ated to the last degree a people, who, although crushed by 
a despotic foreign dominion, bad not yet lost all hope of see-. 
ing their country once more independent. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of March, two days after Easter, a 
religious ceremony was to take place at the church of Santo 

pirito. The inhabitants of the town, at the appointed time, 
hastened to the place of worship, and every thing wore an 
aspect of contentment and happiness. Among the crowd 
which was going towards the church was a young lady hold- 
ing the arm of her husband. A Frenchman who was in the 
press, under the pretence of searching for hidden weapons 
among the people, met this couple, and offered a gross indig- 
nity to the lady. His brutality alarmed her so much, that 
she fainted, and her husband, pale with rage, exclaimed, — 
** Death, death to the French!” At these words, a young 
man advanced from the crowd and plunged a knife into the 
heart of the insolent Frenchman. ‘This deed had a more 
prompt and powerful effect upon the people than any delib- 
erate act of conspiracy could have produced. It seemed to 
animate them at once with the same purpose, and the air 
was filled with cries of ‘* Death, death to the French!” 
This cry, says an author of the time, resounded through the 
whole country like the voice of God, and penetrated every 
heart. The ground was soon covered with victims. The 
multitude, increasing at every step, searched every part of 
the town, and every person who could not pronounce the 
word ciciri without the hissing sound usually given to it by 
foreigners was immediately put to death. The French, as 
if they knew they had merited their fate, made no resistance, 
and were massacred without pity. Neither women nor chil- 
dren were spared. f 
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‘But the details of the hortors committed during this dread- 
ful night are too revolting to be related; no less than two 
thousand Frenchmen wore slain before morning. Horrible 
as this indiseriminate batebery seems to our moder notions 


of 7 
u 
mari certainly is less inclined to condemn bis countrymen 
the crualtios committed by them during the Vespers, 
to deplore the atrocity of those acts which urged them 
at last to set aside all the laws of humanity, in order to free 
themselves from the chains which their oppressors had rivet- 
ed upon them. Nine of the principal citizens of the town 
ehosen by the ay as their chiefs, amidst cries of 
fibers whilst the ancient gonfalon of Paler- 








arms 
Jotters, Charles was vermed a Nero and a monster, whilst 
Messina was represented as the innocent victim of his cru- 
ety. This town soon embraced the cause of the revolution, 
and from one end of Sicily to the other the French were 
threatened with total extermination. Charles was at the Pa- 
pal court when the news of the dreadful massacre of Palermo 
reached bim. Sueh was his astonishment at the news, that 
first disposed to bow to the stroke as if it were 
of Providence. He was heard to say in 
Since it has | Sora Thee to change my for- 





made preparations in great haste to inflict « sig- 
Lorath ¢ongeanes von the rebellious ‘Sicilians. « He tes 
ed immedi 
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Peter of Aragon to the throne. This prince arrived in 
Sicily about the end of August, and the appearance of his 
admiral with a powerful fleet shortly afterwards obliged 
Charles to raise the siege of Messina. 

From this period, nothwithstanding the reiterated efforts 
of the French to reconquer Sicily, their dominion in this 
island may be said to have ceased. Mr. Amari, in the work 
of which we have attempted to give a rapid outline of the 
most important part, has not terminated his account at the 
Sicilian Vespers, but has brought down the narrative until 
the peace signed in 1302, at Callabelletta, between Charles 
the Becond, king of Naples, and Frederic, king of Sicily, 
that being the first cessation of hostilities since the Vespers. 
From the title of his work, it is evident that his design was 
not merely to give an account of the massac! Palermo in 
1282, but to embrace the whole period of Sicilian history of 
which this celebrated event was the principal incident. 

In the present article, we have endeavoured to present only 
abrief sketch of that part of the work which gives an account 
of the Vespers. It seems to us, after an attentive perusal of 
this account, and of the highly interesting appendix to the 
work, in which Mr. Amari has minutely examined all the au- 
thorities from which he has gathered his materials, that it is im- 
possible not to view this insurrection in the same light as the 
author has done. If Peter of Aragon and Giovanni da Pro- 
cida were the real contrivers of the massacre, it is singular . 
that none of the most esteemed historians of the time should 
have mentioned the fact. ‘Thus, for example, Saba Malaspi- 
na, the secretary of Pope Martin the Fourth, in his history, 
makes no meniion of any conspiracy. Yet this author was 
a Guelf, a friend to the pope and to Charles of Anjou, and 
the enemy of Peter; he was, moreover, as he says in his 
Preface, an eyewitness of nearly all the events which he re- 
lates. * Is it likely, then, if the Vespers were the result of 
a conspiracy, that he would not have said so? And Dante, 
who in the Divina Commedia is considered most exact in all 
that appertains to Italian history, mentions the Vespers with- 
out saying any thing of a plot formed by Giovanni da Procida. 
But it would be trespassing too far on the indulgence of 
























* “Nec ambages inscrere, aut ineredibilia immiscere, sed vera, tel simi 
que aut vidi, aut videre potui, vel audici communibus dioulgata i 
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‘our readers to follow our author ip bis examination of the 
valve of the different historical accounts of this 


stated, 
formed a with some of the Sicilians to restore Con- 
stance to the throne of her fathers ; that they entered into 
communication with some Ltalian noblemen ; that these 
noblemen itp esta Sg ao areca the tree 
goveroment, if the Sicitian people, wit potuosity 
want of prudence which are characteristic of an uneducated 
multitude, had not undertaken to free themselves from the 

ion and tyranny of their rulers. The concerted 
Hy athereire, remained without effect, until the people, 
generally more copable of making a revolution than of govern- 
ing themselves after the rerolution is accomplished, were no 
Jonger able to resist the attempts of the French to reconquer 
the country. Pedro was then called to the throwe, and the 
a aed aieegietc finally attained. 

origin of the popular account of the Vespers may be 
Cee without difficulty. The republican government, 
which was in reality the result of the massacre at Palermo 
anit the insurrection of the Sicilians, lasted so short 2 time, 
‘and the king of Aragon was $0 3000 afterwards called to the 

that it was very easy 10 consider the two events as 


Vespers ; yet it was only the effect of the disunion of the 
people afier they had recovered their liberty, and of heir 
manifest unfiness to govern themaelves. In consequence of 
the erroneous account which modern historians have gre of 
this affair, Giovanni da Procida has been chosen as the hero 
of many a romance and drama, while even the name of tbe 
young man who gave the signal for this terrible massacre by 
striking the Frenchman has not been transmitted to posterity. 


who at the court of Pedro of Aragon is pre- 
served ; the name of him who had the courage to strike the 
liberty of his country bas been forgotten. 
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Looking at the event with the fullest knowledge we can 
gain of its causes and consequences, it is natural to ask what 
the Sicilians gained by this bloody insurrection. Was it any 
thing more than a mere change of name in those who held the 
reins of government ? At first, it was much more. When 
achange of the reigning family appears to be the only result 
of a successful rebellion, the government which succeeds is 
not likely, unless deprived of all freedom ‘of action, to fall 
into the same errors as its predecessor. But a revolutionary 
Sorefumant is apt soon to forget the causes of its origin, and 

persons to whom it is indebted for its establishment. 
This was the case with the government of the house of 
Aragon in Sicily. At first, the Spanish princes introduced 
many useful rasrins into the administration ; but these soon 
gave way to new abuses, and the island was again involved in 
all the evils of misgoveroment, which it had soph to avoid 
by the fearful tragedy of the Sicilian Vespers. The people 
were oppressed by their new tyrants in the same manner as 
they had been by the house of Anjou, and to a certain de- 
gree by that of the Hohenstauffen. 

Posterity, however, may gain much by the remembrance 
of this event. The history of this period places before the 
ayes of the present oppressors of Italy a terrible example of 

e energy displayed in defence of their most sacred rights, 
by the ancestors of the people whom they now trample upon. 
Let us hope that the Italians, who are still suffering under 
the odious yoke of a foreign dominion, may never be tempted 
to repeat in the streets of Venice or Milan the bloody 
scenes of the Sicilian Vespers; but rather, when the time is 
at hand for their deliverance, that Italy may be freed from all 
foreign rule, without any violent commotion and may once 
more become what it was in former years, the flourishing 
abode of commerce, civilization, and the arts. 
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hamen progress, during the modimval period; to gather, as it 
fc ip ered saya Of light illum 


ssaly ofthe Middle Ages, the Italian Republics, 
in that period of confusion dnd transition, is necessary to the 
full under ‘of the struggles endured and the 


imade by mon ond states for the last three centuries, In Milton’ 

€ jive scheme of reading, this department of bistory is 
mild to have occupied fifteen months. But in Milton's time, all 
the of that act in the world's drama could not, of course, 
hove been appreciated. 

‘One great source of interest in Mr. Eliot's little book is the 
‘true pe tion he has and so clearly expresses, of the individ. 
ality of men whom he has selected for commemoration. 
‘Great os is the influence each haa exerted upon the course of 
human affairs, euch stood upon his own strength, contending 
Fg overpowering odds of hostile interests, and risking every 

ig io the encounter. ‘To recall these great but obscured 
thames to Our present contemplation was a pious duty to the jl- 
Tustrious dead; and lovingly and piously has that duty been per- 
formed. The researches of the young scholar have been 
to objects of puro and permanent intorest. ‘The motive and de- 
fign of this work are excellent, Enlightened and comprehensive 
Maes of thovnennl dignity of the pereans and scenes he describes, 
and @ religious sense of the deal of Providence with the his- 
tory of man, seem ever prosent to the mind and conscience of 
the author, The style, with some faults and mannerisms which 
fynher experionce will remove or amend, is clear and perspieu- 
‘ous. Tho various scholarship which Mr. EfGot has treasured up 
jin travel and study is en fay for show, but to furnish the 
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js of his work, and is consecrated to the high aims of 
philanthropy. 
naterials of the work are distributed in four general divise 
Phe first embraces the history of the early Italian re- 
In this division, the isolation of the Middle Ages is 
phically delineated; then, under the three somewhat 
les of Labor for Liberty, Labor for Peace, and Labor for 
, we have, as exponents and symbols of the principles 
pics involve, well-drawn historical sketches of Arnaldo 
ia Giovanni di Vicenza, and Jacopo de’ Bussolari. The 
merits of these men, whose great spirits far-outran their 
e set forth and illustrated with fulness of knowledge, 
s of apprehension, and sympathy of feeling. In the 
ing section of this part, the fuilares in such reforms are 
cussed. 
r judgment, the second division of the book, which is 
ely occupied with the life and Jabors of Joha Wycliffe, is 
table and valuable, ‘The services of this truly Christiaa 
jst admirable person— who, to most minds, even now is 
shadow of a mighty name, a distant foreboding only of 
are here distinctly traced and developed, We see in 
germ of those grcat additions to human happiness and 
upied the minds of men during the last 
nd_some of which even the present age is em. 
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times oversteps the modesty of nature,—that she colors too 
highly. Suggestions of this sort, however, coming from the 
source they do, are entitled to no consideration. Mrs. Maury 
never colors too highly, never is indiscriminate. Her distinctions 
are great, greater, greatest, — good, better, best; and what better 
distinctions can any one make than the three of com- 
parison? If she makes no more, it is not her fault, but the fault 
of English adjectives ; for we have not, as the Greeks had, the 
liberty of constructing double comparatives and superlatives. If 
we had, we doubt not Mrs. Maury would have applied them, with 
her usual skill, to at least half a dozen of her heroes. Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Charles Jared Ingersoll, would cer- 
tainly have been placed among the superlatives of the second 
legree. 

T stort preliminary dissertation disposes of the President and 
People of the United States. Then—“begin from Jove the 
strain ” — the portraits of individual deities commence with James 
Buchanan, the Secretary of State, of whom she says that the 
moment she saw him, at a ball, she knew that she “ had looked 
upon a friend.” Her deep intuition was. justified by the event ; 
for, says she, “ be, peated me every indulgence, and accorded 
my every wish.” Even at the most frightful moments of brave 
talk respecting a war with England about Oregon, she “ sought con- 
solation from Mr. Buchanan.” To most people this would seem, 
under the circumstances, a very odd source to go to for comfort ; 
and nothing short of Mre, Maury’s divining-rod could have 
pointed her thither. “I ever left his presence,” says she, ‘ with 
a light and happy heart.” We learn from her, too, that Mr. 
Buchanan has “an aristocratic address and manner,” and a “ full- 
blooded system,” both of which are peculiar qualifications for a 
Democratic Secretary of State. The sketch is followed by 
extracts from the Hon. Secretary’s speeches. Mr. Haywood of 
North Carolina, whose “compliments are always gratifying,” and 
who “ speaks excellent English,” comes next to the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Abbott Lawrence occupies four pages. His “feat- 
ures are very handsome.” The general conclusion, — the result 
of profound reflection, — that “ the American forehead is almost 
always well formed,” introduces a peculiarity of Mr. Lawrence's ; 
namely, that it “clearly denotes the immense superiority of the 
intellectual over the physical nature.” So that point is settled. 
Mrs. Maury made the curious discovery, among other things, that 
Mr. Lawrence’s “religion” is “Episcopalian; people have 
generally supposed it was the Christian religion. Of the Hon. 
Hugh L. White, we are assured that “in personal appearance, 
dress, manners, and mode of speaking, he is truly a gentleman.” 
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ure.’ So ‘we sat down in a cool and pleasant parlour ; iced 
water, lemonade, and wine were immediately resented.” a 
We cannot resist quoting another beauti whi 
would make'a good eubject fora picture, to be entited «The Sage 
of Lindenwold.” It describes a ramble through the farm and 
den. “The Ex-President gathered flowers for me, led us to 
Took at his potatoes, presented me with a branch of delicious red 
currants, and delighted me by calling my boy ‘Doctor,’ and 
walking along the fields with his arm round the little fellow’s 
neck.” Fortunate puer ! to have his neck encircled by such an 
arm! And what an interest a great man throws around the most 
common objects! ‘The prosaic esculents of a kitchen garden, 
the useful but unromantic potato, and the red currant, eball 
henceforth shine transfigured into wreaths of immortal glory 
upon the Ex-Presidential brow of the Magician of Kinderhook! 
We cannot resist the temptation of copying a few sentences 
from the chapter on Mr. Winthrop. “1 have traced, with curious 
interest, a likeness in Mr. Winthrop to the features of John Win- 
throp (the first governor), in a portrait painted by Vandyke, and 
should I revisit America, as I hope, I shall be strangely tempted 
to ask his permission to try how becomingly he would look in a 
starched lace ruffle, such as adorns the neck of the Pilgrim 
governor.” If Mrs. Maury should come to Boston, and should 
persuade the dignified representative of the three-hilled city to 
masquerade it in the ruffles of his ancestor, we say, with the poet 
of John Gilpin, “ May we be there to see” 
It is astonishing how many, and how extraordinary, were the 
attentions lavished upon Mrs. Maury by the most distinguished 
rsons in the country. The Supreme Court of the United 
Brates, a8 was quite proper, took the lead in these urbanities. 





Before Thad exer been presented to Judge M’Lean,”” she relates 
“1 waa honored by his protection, and gratified by his notice. My little 
ton sas, on general occasions, my only escort; he attended me to my 
seat, and then took leave, generally returning every hour to inquire if 

was ready to retire. Iwas thus alone in the court, and might probably 
have felt somewhat embarrassed (1), being unknown, and in the midet of 
strangers; but Judge M’Leaa, entering at once into the delicacy of my 
position, always bowed to me from the bench, as well on my departure 
as on my entrance. The compliment was the more gratifying, because 
M’Lean was usually at that time the presiding judge on the bench. Im- 
mediately, by this recognition, I felt myself in the society and under the 
protection of the graceful and benignant judge, and no words can ex- 
press the relief afforded me by this most delicate and refined attention ; 
the impalse of a heart filled with that charity which surpasses compre- 

ension.”” 
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and I dectare, and solemnly as I hope for merey, tbat the breast of 
Ingersoll is guiltless of all wilfal malice, and free from all vindic- 
tive passions. ..... So gentle, soeasily affected is he, that | have 
sometimes invented a pathetic story, that I might see my Guardi- 
‘an weep.” Was there ever so touching and tender a scene as 
this? Mra Maury improvising pathos, and the guileless chair- 
man of the committee of foreign affairs, already turned of sixty- 
three, weeping. It must be a great comfort to Mr. Ingersoll to have 
found such a compurgator, for a few unconscious peccadilloes 
have excited a slight degree of prejudice against him ; and his re- 
cent report upon the Mexican war, which falsifies every fact in 
the history of the transaction, and commends a line of national 
policy that would disgrace a den of robbers, tends to keep up in 
some ill-regulated minds the same unfortunate prejudices, Even 
the Senate of the United States did him the great wrong to reject 
his nomination as minister to France, acting under a similar 
misapprehension. Now, if the following statements of Mrs. 
Maury had been pondered as they should have been, the “ amia- 
ble, sensible, brilliant, and witty Ingersoll, charming at sixty- 
three,” could not surely have suffered the ignominy of a rejec- 
tion. “He has no secrets, and can keep none [not even those 
of the State Department] ; the only error of his nature being an 
uncontrollable impulse to utter at once, regardless of time and 
place, the thing he feels, or knows, or even suspects.” It was this 
unfortunate propensity — one that “ displays the most noble and 
most generous sentiments that can animate the breast of man” — 
that led Mr. Ingersoll into that fatal collision with Mr. Webster. 
He certainly did show himself to be, as Mrs. Maury says he is, 
“* open to conviction,” but we never heard of his having dis- 
played any earnestness in this particular instance “to ask for- 
giveness,” although his character exhibits ‘ all the warm, un- 
calculating sensibilities of youth.” 

‘Apropos to Mr. Ingersoll, we have a disquisition on wit, which 
‘Mrs. Maury thinks the Americans have as yet had no time to ac- 
quire, not having had leisure,” like Falstaff, to be either witty 
themselves, or to be the cause of the wit that is in other men. 
For this opinion she advances several profound reasons. Mr. 
Ingersoll, the boy of sixty-three, is the only witty person she 
conversed with in America. His sparkling sallies are recorded, 
for the admiration of the European world. One of them is as 
follows: —“ Ata ball, after keeping him at least an hour, during 
which time nobody asked me to dance, I observed, ‘that for his 
sake I was sorry that I had had no offers.’ ‘ Madam,’ rejoined 
the only witty man in America, ‘I should instantly have repudiat- 
ed them.’ “Now, when we consider that Mr. Ingersoll is not 
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‘at will,—a machine constructed of black men, women, and 
children, over whom he exercises commend without appeal, —in 
order to qualify himeclf to administer the government of a free 
people. ‘The magnetic telegraph, gun-cotton, and Le Verrior’s 
new planet are nothing to this magnificent reault of political in- 
gention. Mr. Calhoun's eyes, says Mrs. Maury, give out light 
‘tn the dark, These speculations prove the feline attribute ; there 
ia a place, however (but that is not in our model republic), ‘where 
“ Darkness visible serves only to discover sights of woe.” 

We must cite one affecting passage more. 

“From a singular coincidence of circumstances, I had the happ: 
fortune to convey to Mr. Calhoun the testimonies offered to his work 
by many leading men. 

The President declares that you possess his perfect confidence and 
bie highest esteem. Buchanan pronounces ag recercend 
‘a faint virtue. ae Crivendon, Me. Winthrop, Mr. nnegany 

wwe all expressed, for themselves Tespective parties, 
highest encomiams that men can ntter of each other.” 


To this singularly delicate communication, “ Calhoun spoke 
not; but his eye glistened, and in silence he took my hand and 
it. How few have been indulged with such a privilege!” 
We have been obliged to omit many of the plums in the pud- 
ding, —to pase without notice many of the stars in Mre. Maury's 
milky way of American greatness. An uncommon operation she 
performed upon the chairman of one of the committees, — that of 
making him look nine ways at once,—a compound strabismus 
of singular pathological interest we can barely allude to. We 
take leave of the book by congratulating the country and our- 
selves, the present generation and the future, that such a chroni- 
cler of our illustrious names has arisen; and most especially do 
we congratulate the illustrious names themselves, that their fame 
is placed beyond the reach of the accidents of mortality. That 
old poet was a fool who said, — 
Thbavds yar 5 Opus Spos éruxperas 
Taxtmopos* adda raxtpopor 
Tuvaionipurrov SdAvras wXéos. 
“The female mind too quickly moves, 
Too apt to credit what it loves : 
But short-lived is the fame 
Which female heraldries proclaim.” 
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an acute and highly cultivated intellect. We have found nothing 
in them which indicates the peculiar tenets of the writer ; they 
may be read without protest by the members of any Christian 
denomination. It is consoling, indeed, amid the turmoil and ex- 
citement of sectarian controversies, to remember that the great 
actical doctrines of our religion, the precepts addressed to the 
feart and the life, constitute the neutral ind upon which all 
lemics may meet in the brotherhood of faith. hat is to be 
lieved admits of a multitude of interpretations ; what is to be 
done is uttered with one voice by all who admit Jesus of Naza-— 
reth as their teacher, and as the Saviour of men. 





4.—1. The Agamemnon of Zxchylus, with Notes. By C. C. 
Fautom, A. M., Eliot Proiesecr of Greek Literature in 
the University at Cambridge. Boston: James Munroe 
&Co. 1847. _12mo. pp. 199. 

2. The Iliad of Homer, from the Test of Wolf, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By C. C. Fettox. New and Revised Edi- 
fon, Boson: James Munroe & Co. 1847. 12mo. 

pp. 581. 


A mene announcement of the publication of these Greek clas- 
ics, edited by Professor Felton, is enough to acquit the critic of 
his duty. The editor’s reputation for various and accurate schol- 
arship, refined taste, and thorough acquaintance with the wants 
of teachers and pupils, has been so firmly established by his 
previous labors in the same department, that the public are 
willing to accept upon trust the fruits of his future industry. The 
great improvement which has taken place within the last fifteen 
years, in the school and college editions of the classics that are in 
use in this country, may be ascribed in a considerable degree to 
his example and exertions. He was one of the earlier laborers 
in this field, and what he has accomplished under his own name, 
besides the aid that he has afforded to others by his criticisms and 
counsels, —and no one has been more bountiful in this respect, 
or less avaricious of fame, — has given a new and brighter aspect 
to the course of classical studies in America. The old pedan- 
tic fashion of editing the Greek and Latin authors, which was 
prevalent in England and Germany, and which amounted to lit 
tle nore than a useless display of various readings, and an an- 
nouncement of the editor’s immense erudition, has given way to 
considerations of practical utility; and those editions are now 
alone in use in the lecture and recitation room, which have been 
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praised by Miss Fuller, 433. 

Charles of Anjou made king of Sici- 
ly, 502 —defeats hie opponents, 
503 — tyrannical conduct of, 604 
— enemies of, 505— attempts to 
crush the rebellion, 507 —/is un- 
successful, 508. 

Charles Edward, the Pretender, A. 
Pichot'a life of, reviewed, 1— early 
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of, 2—serves under Marshal 
Bevwick, 3 his fevoriic amoss: 
ments, ib. — secretly leaves Italy, 
5—delayed and disappointed in 
France, 6— embarks for Scotland, 
3 landa at Moidart,8— persuades 
e Highland ehiefs to join him, 9 
—raiate the royel standard, II — 
receives many adherents, 12 
vances to 5 13 —enters 
inburgh, 15 — 
Preston, 18 —bold 
19— advised to a 
bebita whi 

















there, 21— 
determines to invade Bogan, 8 
F, 23 — 





— marches over the 

‘eaptores Carlisle, 24 — farther suc- 

‘cesses of, 26— compelled to retreat 

from Derby, 28—reenters Scot- 

land, 29 — invests Stirling, 30— 

defeats Hawley at Falkirk, 31— 

‘causes of his delay at this time, 34 

pbgcomessttached to Mine 
jinehaw, 35 — gains possession 

ita, a Sree 

Cumberland, 38 — defeated at 

loden, 39 —bia adventures as 

ite 3 — puts off. for the ine of 
rye, 44 — his wanderings among 

the Hebrides, 45 aneiaiad by Flo- 

ra MacDonald, 47 — hardships suf 
fered by, 49— lives in a cave, 52 
— protected by outlaws, 53—re- 
turns to France, 54 — sorrows of 
his later life, 56 — death and char- 
acter of, 56. 

Chemistry, discoveries in, 73. 

Christian Consolations, by A. P. Pea- 
body, noticed, 521. 

Christianity, the doctrine of « future 
life in, 105. 

Christmas, celebration of, 495. 

Church, strongth of the, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, 142— its weakness and 
dangers, 143 

Cicero, the Dream of Scipio by, 100. 

Clarendon, Conatitutions of, 143. 

Classical learning, decline of, 279. 

Clergy, power of the, in the’ Middle 
‘Ages, 141. 

Colman, James F., poems by, review- 
ed, 402 —correct, but tedious, 431 
—The Island Bride by, ib.— other 
poems of, 432. 

Conrad, king of Sicily, 501. 

Constance, queen of Aragon, 505. 

Constitution, Federal, origin of the, 
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to medieval literature, 108 
‘weeksof art, 115-— insident which 
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ble, 
fed obsourit 400 —, 
Seiten 
strange pI . 
Poller’e opinion of, 423. 

‘the French, publics: 


eduestion — ton of the, i, 
JBngland, under Henry the Second, 
det TD — baer of Cae seay tn tat 


the, in 
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Falkirk, battle at, 30. 

Farley, Harriet, Bhells from the Bea 
of Genius by, reviewed, 409 — an- 
lucky choice of a title’ by, 433 — 
edited the Lowell Offering, 434— 
commended, ib. pre 

Foederalists, integrity patriotism 
of the, 164 — how rendered odious, 
167 —causes of the loss of power 
‘2y the, 171 — letters of their lead- 
‘ere, 172. See Hamilton. 

Fulton, C. C., editions of the Greek 
Classics oy 522. 

Fichte, W. Bmnith’ 
ticed, 263. 

Fils Uree, the murderer of Beckat, 

Foscoio, Ugo, on Dante, 98, 

Foster, Joho, on Robert Hall as a 
Preacher, ‘384 — difficulties con- 
quered by, 387. 

France, Addison's regidence in, 396. 

Francis, Saint, vision of, 112. 

Frankdin, Dr., on the purity of the 


English language, 179. 
Franklin, Willan governor of New 
Jersey, 446. 


Frederic UL, king of Bicily, 601 

Preiligrath, raoslations from, 425. 

French, religious legends among the, 
109. 

Fuller, Miss, criticisms on the poets 
by, 422, 





Memoir of, no- 
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Gates, General, Warburton’s opinion 
of, 245 — implicated in Conway's 
cabal, 454. 

Gay, interview of, with Addison, 

1. 


Germantown, battle of, 452. 
German mind, productions of the, 
il. 

Germany, J. B. Taylor's trav 
495 — religious legends in, 103. 
Gregory VIL, remarkable sermon of, 

114, 
Gregory the Great, Dialogues of, 
iM. 


Gregory, Olinthus, Life and Works 
‘of Robert Hall by, reviewed, 384. 


Bee Hall, 
Greek Lexicography, 373 — labor to 
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be it, 375-— treatment 
prepositions in, 376 —impor- 
tance of right method" in, 





examples of derivative meaninj 
in, 378 —logical deduction of 





ing Prize 











style, 
.— his history applauded and at- 
tacked, 81 — vis Ppaneand Lon 
don, 82— completion of his work, 





Gitte George, Metre of the Fed. 

ibbs, 2, Memoirs of the l 

oral Administrations by, reviewed, 

161 — quoted, 167, 170 — corre- 
spondence published by, 172— his 
‘work commended) 1 

Gildom, abuse of Pope by, 362. 

Giles, J. A, Life and’ Letters of 
Thomas A’ Becket by, reviewed, 
118— merits and faalisof hia work, 
122. See Becket. 

Gilfillan, George, Sketches of Mod- 
fem Literature by, reviewed, 273 — 
stilted and gossiping style of, 268 
—on Robert Hall, hia gen- 
jus’ for comparisons, 200 "on 
‘American literary men, ib.— not 
worth ing, 201 —cited, 401. 

Godephin, Addon patronized by, 


Greek Lexicon, Prof. Drisler's edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott's, noticed, 


€3— his porsonal appearance, 64 
mand desthof, 85. 
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Halifax, Lord, Addison favored by, 
333, 334, 

Hall,’ Robert, Gilfilan’s sketch of, 
28) — character and writings of, 
reviewed, 384 — position off as & 
dimenter, 386 — college education 
of, 388 — greater than his writin 

Seo lack of suiking 

390— merits of the atyle 

compared with Bossuet 
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eats 

‘mogarchist, nor 

fieecn 7 

Barr, 178. 

Sopra tack a — oP iting, a a 
waiver, iisylovs wadence. in, Ds i 
Heary EBngland at aceession 

SE Mw nskesiecket his om Tad of Homer, by CC. Pelion, no 

finga thearehiiantpsio 137 Mist, Bope’s and Ticke 

im, 129-—quersele ous of the, 308. 


offended | 

ith hinmy 140 — the Fraginas kn modern ticaes, 
eesacallne Cork aemenmele 
fas the bishops, 144 BF & verb, denoting use, 


laa 
de in, 238-—aceouat of the Unite 





Idlend Bride, by J. F.’Colman, re- 
viewed, 402 —cited, 431. 

I, sounds of the vowel, 199. 

Tialy, abandance of medieval 


in, 112— Addison's travel 
32) — Taylor's travels in, 498, 


ia, 





Of the writings of, 4—conversa- Me 


tional powers of, 65 — summary of 





mistake of, 336—his charges 
inst Addison refuted, 338, 347, 
, 368 —his harsh criticism of 





Kinloch Moidart joins Charles Ed- 
ward, 9. 


L 





ine Comédie 


Labitte, M., La 
reviewed, 97. 


‘avant Dante pi 
Lavoisier, Broug! life of, 72— 
rits of, as a chemist, 73— ap- 
ropriates the discoveries of others, 
4—unjust to Dr. Black, 75— 
miserable fate of, 76. 
enda Aurea, 'a ‘collection of 
Christian legends, 106. 
Letters and Science, Brovgham's 
Lives of Men of, reviewed, 59. 
Lezicography, J. E. Worcester's con- 
‘ributions 10, 187. See Greek. 
Literature, materials for, in America, 
466 — imitation essential to, 466. 
Livermore, Abiel A., Lectures to 
Young Men by, noticed, 268. 
Lochiel joins Charles Edward, 9— 
embarks for France, 54. 
Lockey John, on unprofitable poetry, 
406. 
Long Island, battle of, 449. 
Lowell Offering, publication of the, 
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Decatur by, reviewed, 217 — cited, 
‘221, 226, 230 — attractive style of, 
%33'—merita and faults of his 
work, 235. See Depatur. 
MacLeod, Malcolm, assists Charles 
Edward, 51. 
‘MacLands the, refone to jin Chasien 


Edward, 9. 
Melazpina’ on the Sicilian Veepere, 





Manfred, prince 
‘cert the throne, 608 — defeated 
and killed, 508, 
‘Manners in America, 242. 
Marshall's Life of Washington cen- 


‘sured for Americanisms, 182. 

Massillon, pulpit eloquence of, 392. 

‘Mathematics, pleasures of the’ study 
of, 90. 


Matilde and Gilbert Becket, legend 
of, 124. 

Maury, Mrs., on the Statesmen of 
“Awe ica, noticed, 513. 

Mechanical ‘inventions, progress of, 
74. 

Medals, Addison's Dialogues on, 330. 

‘Men of Letters and Science, Brough- 
am's Lives of, reviewed, 59. 

Modern Literature, G. 'Gilfillan’s 
‘Sketches of, reviewed, 273 — lacks 
independent thought, 279 — worth- 
lees productions of, $80. See Age. 

Monmouth, battle of, 455. 

‘Moral Sentiments, Smith's Theory 
of, 68. 

Murray, Lord George, advises 
Charles Edward, 17 — counsels 
retreat, 27 — mancuvres at CI 
ton, 29, 
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Nature, poetical worship of, 420. 

‘Naval contests, brilliant character of, 
24, 

Navy, American, early prejudice 
against, 221 — reduced to = mini- 
mum, 24, 

New Timon, The, reviewed, 460— 
the author’ of, a follower of Pope, 
467—a reaction against modera 
tastes, 470, 472— analysis of the 
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‘of, 473-— chatacters in, 474 — popslarity 4 test of, 206 — 
476 —politionl portraite ‘origin of, 280 — wanes 
ited ep ase comer aitations the oF 
from, 4290 —abscare, 48h faults — 210 — 
Sian” in, 422-— probable author erg 
|, bat di 
Nee Hortal eope of 5—  cruni'te Amerien, 460 — 
defence of, 44%, erned by climele, 462—nataral 
Neo York Geneas of the, and Hl f, 467 — 
22, Bee Indians, Pepe's schoo! of, 403 — subi 
Warburton'seecription ef, sir of modern, 420 —enystery. iy 
Nicodemus, legend inthe Gospel of, Ports, Nine New, reviewed, 402— 
206. causes of the muhiplieation of, 403 
advice given to, 401 — danger 
0. of the 405— We 
Emerson us one of the, 406—W. 
sounds of the vowel, 10, 414 —C.T. Brooks, 
ent portrait of, 478, TB. 





Conveil, 3— ‘Story, 425. 
Geterais B. Worcesteron, J80— Read, 428 —J. F. Colman, 431 — 
of —_ Brow! ‘Bar. 


tn 1 — 
‘Giseropanciea in, 208 vazles, 
ish, 204. Pontine Marshes, houting in they 4. 
Ocanniny , sor les Sources Poor, plan of tenements for, 
eeerantia Sri On ws, Oneisih Pepe, charger of, agninet Beceem, 
reviewed, V7. 











Beni = Sif — hated 

Paris, attexetions of, 151. = hi polis, 3 — fu, ie candace 
from the History of Libesty, translation. 

: ‘him with faleehood and 


‘the 
ty Tot noted, 51. = 

Peabody, A. £., Christian Consol — dupliaity, 380 — Dreske 
tions by, noticed, 621. ted aattsrs tiny 908 =e 
adveniages of, 484: Ina Interview with Addieon, 203 
in, euptire oF the ‘i —towmrks on Addison's mxcred 
27 — retaken and barnt, 2 — ;, 365 — alandere cirealated 
gutrant pect of, 8.” bx, Sh —tnse fr the poi. f 
Philosephy, tendency of moder,’ —pecullar awerits of, #8— 
writes from the intellect, 469. 

Pichot, Ambabe, Histoire de Charles- See 2 


Edouard par, rmviowed,1—werits Preble, Commodore, attacks Tripell, 
63 Boe Charied Edward. ‘aie, $ 

ing, John, list of Amerionn- Prepositions, treatment of, in texi- 

ina by, 10 — Crook Lexicon by, ‘engraphy, 320, 

reviewed, S73—hin work com: Frefen tile of 17 


tender. See Charles Edward. 
Pirie Retire), Waruco' bo Printlog, chemical diaceverien of)74. 


rant of te, fa, Frias Disiglion BG. Howe en, 
From cncousvot tae taviahle ot Procida, Giovanni da, history of, 
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the Lock, Addison's judg- 
F the, 


js, manner of modern, 345. 
m, a8 a lexicographer, 206. 
i, Addison's opera of, 


ord ‘Jehn, poetical portrait 


8. 


of the present age, 234. 
etorical interest in the 

Fthe, 120, 

Epes, Songs of the Sea by, 
|, 402— merits and faults 


the poet, belies Addison, 


Jarshal, appointed to invade 
d, 5—-receives counter or- 


| poetical translation from, 


Henry R., Census of the 


immediate cause of, 506 — progress 
of, 607 — authorities for the histo- 
ry of, 508 — not the result of a.con- 
spiracy, 609— lesson taught by, 
510. 

Sicily, history of, in the 13th century, 
50! — the throne of, sold by the 
pope, 5U2— Charles of Aajou 
made king of, 503 — tyranny exer- 
cised over, 54 — rebellion in, 506. 

Sketches of ‘Modern Literature, by 
George Gilfillan, reviewed, 273, 
See Gilfillan. 

Smith, Adam, Brougham’s life of, 

ral Sentiments 


tions, 1b. — 
— kindness 
religious opinions of, 72. 

Smith, William, Memoir of Fichte 
by, noticed, 263. 

Sobieski, Princees Clementine, mar- 
ties the Pretender, 34 

Somerset, Duke of, treatment of Ad- 
dison by, 3 

Songs of the Sea, by E. 8: 
viewed, 402, 

Sparks, Jared, Library of Biography 
by, 217. 





fued, 339 — 

‘Addison, 340 — layed and trusted 

bin, ‘MMi —aliensied from him, 
a 


ae Treland, 343. 
Switierlond, Paylor'a revels in, 497. 


v. 


Tadjlita, indoo myth respecting, 
Tatler, Steole and Addisan write the, 


Ma 
Taylor, ¥. Bayard, Views afoot in 
rope by, reviewed, 483— ener- 





mended, 4. 
Tecknicat wards (troduced into dics 
Honaries, 102 





Unieernty olucation in Boghnd, 

Urania, by 0. W. Holmes, re- 
‘viewed, 318 — fhvorably received, 
212— beauties and faalte of 215 
— chied, th, 215-— felicity of dice 
Gon in, 218- 

¥, sounds of the vowel, 199, 

Utilitarianism of modera times, 277. 
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Views afoot in Europe, by J. Bayard 

"Taylor, reviewed, a’ ae Faye 

or, 

Prrgil, visit to 
the £aeid of, LOL — 
the Middle Ages about, I 

Follark, vision of, 108, 

Vowels, sounds of the, 197 — indine 
Ainotness of some, 200, 


the other werld in 
ode of 


w. 


Waltengha, Baron, ree the Sto 
Walker's Key to vowel sounds, 10%, 
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Robert, on taxing Amer. 
4. 
lhe: Jacobite, carries Charles 
d to Scotland, 7 
lon, Eliot, Hochelage edited 
jewed, 237 — travels in the 
233 — on peace or war be- 
finglend and America, 239 
a, 210 —on American 
"943 — severe but dis- 
43 — on Burgoyne's 
on the aspect of 
York, 45 —and of Phila- 
4G — at Washington, 248 
Boston, 249 —at the Pilgrim 
jal, 260 — on life in America, 


mended, 254. 
ibbs's Memoirs of th 
istration of, reviewed, 161 
aracter of the party of, 
ce of the opposition to, 
Conway’s cabal against, 


ion tcity, Warburton's as- 
Sinith’s Inquiry 


+ does not discourage 
130) — his d 


Wharton, Marquis of, character of, 


Whig Examiner, by Addison, 942 
Wolcott, Oliver, the papers of, edited 
by George Gibbs, reviewed, 161— 
his parentage and character, 
early life of, 162 — made 
of the Treasary, 1 
father of, quoted, 16 
letter to, 174 
Wolcott, Roger, services of, 161 
Wolfe, General, fights under Hawley 
at Falkik, 32— humanity of, 42. 
Worcester, Joseph E., Universal Dic- 
tionary ‘by, reviewed, 179 — pre 
vious lexicographical’ labors of 
187 — improvements on ‘Todd's 
Johnson made by, 183— on ortho- 
}— Comprehensive Dic- 
190 — cited, 191 — 
multitude of words added by, 192 
— follows usage as his law, 195 — 
on pronunciation, 16 — key to 
vowel sounds by 
sounds of ¢ 
vowel sounds, 1!) — on the 
tinet_ vowels, 200 — on urthogr 
phy, 2 —on etpmolugy and defi 
nitions, 207—bigh werit of his 
work, 23 











